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Avpitions to the Works of Alexander Pope, Efg. Together with 
many original Poems and Letters of cotemporary ti riters, never 
before publifhed. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. Baldwin, 


It is juftly obferved by the editor of thefe Additions to the 
works of Pope, that ** the public rage for the remains of cele- 
brated men, has occafioned many {fpurious productions being 
fathered on them, under the well-known titles of Second Parts 
and Pofthumous Vorks. 

** Our beft authors, continues he, and principally our beft, have 
been fubje@ to fuch impofitions, which, though they have been in 
time detected, have yet anfwered the illiberal purpofes of fuch a tem- 
porary publication. The editor of the prefent werk, to get clear of 
the fhadow of an imputation in this line, is the firll to remind the 
public, that feveral of the pieces here exhibited originally appeared in 
The St. Fames’s Chronicle. 

** The favourable reception they met with in that fugitive mode of 
publication, firft fuggefted to him a with to give them a more durable 
form; he accordingly communicated this wiih to his friends, who al- 
filed him in his defign, fo much beyond his expeétation, that inflead 
of one volume (his original intention) he has, by their favour, been 
able to make out two; compofed of fuch materials, as he flaticrs hime 
fell will acquit him of the charge of an hally, or felf intercited compiler. 

“Many of the Letters and Poems, of which this publication coufilts, 
were tranferibed with accuracy from the originals, in the collections ot 
the late Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, who are weil known to have 
lived in Ari&eht intimacy with Mr. Pope, as well as his literary friends 
and affociates. Some of the /atfer will be found no way inferior to 
other produétions of the fame authors. All of the fragments, more or 
lefs, carry the marks of a mafler. Others cf the letters are taken 
from pamphlets printed fome years ago, which, in the detached man- 
ner they then appeared, will, it is to be hoped, fully jufily their 
prefent mode of publication. They, for the moft part, treat of criti~ 
cal, friendly, humorous, and literary fubjeds, and abftracted trom 
thefe, threw new lights upon the character of Mr. Pope, asa man. 

That thefe addenda bear internal and indifputable marks ot 
authenticity, we readily admit. So far, therefore, as they ai- 
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ford entertainment to the reader, or gratity the rage of popular 
curiofity refpecting the remains of eminent writers, the public 
are certainly indebted to the editor. We apprehend, however, 
that the blemifhes in Mr. Pope’s character, both as a man, andas 
a writer, will be rather aggravated than diminifhed by this publi- 
cation. As aman, they afford inftances of the higheft vanity in 
himfelf, and of the ftrangeft inconfiftency of opinion, if not du- 
plicity of conduct, with regard to others. Every one knows 
with what feverity this poignant fatirift treated Mr. Dennis; 
who, being an author by profeflion, fuffered extremely by the 
wanton cruelty of his repeated attacks. —How do thefe agree 
with the following friendly epiftle? 
Mr. Pope to Mr. Dennis. * 
S I R, May 3, 1721. 

** I called to receive the two books of your letters | from Mr. 
Congreve, and have left with hin the little money 1 am in your debt. 
I look upon myfelf to be much more fo, for the * omiflions you have 
* pleafed to make in thofe letters in my favour. and fincerely join 
* with you in the delire, that not the lealt traces may remain of that 
* difference between us, which indeed I am forry for.’ You may there- 
fore believe me, without either ceremony or falfenefs, 

SLR, Your moft obedient, humble fervant, 
A. POPE. 


Of Mr. Hughes, author of the Siege of Damafcus, Mr. Pope 
fays, in one of his letters to Swift, he thought him of the clafs of 
the Mediocribus both in profe and verfe. In the following to 
Mr. Jabez Hughes, his brother, he declares himfelf to be of a 
very different opinion. 

. To 

* This letter to Mr. Dennis§ has been fuppreffed, becaufe Mr. Pope has not 
only ridiculed him in the fictitious account of his frenzy, but afterwards in 
the Dunciad. 


+ Thefe books were intituled, Original Letters, familiar, moral, and cri- 
tical. In two volumes 8vo. 


§ On the fubject of Mr. Dennis’s ill-treatment by Pope, we have the fol- 
lowing letter from Sir Richard Steele. 
Mr. Steele to Mr. Lintott. 
s¢ Mr. Lintott, Auguft 4, 1712. 
** Mr. Addifon defired me to tcl! you, that he wholly diiapproves the 
manner of treating Mr. Dennis in a little pamphlet by way of Dr. Norris's 
account.* When he thinks fit to take notice of Mr. Dennis’s objections to 
his writings,t he will do it in a way Mr. Dennis thall have no juit :eafon to 
complain of. But when the papers above-mentioned were offered to be 
communicated to him, he faid he could not, either in honcar or confcience, 
be privy to fuch a treatment, and was forry to hear of it. Iam, 
SIR, Your very humble fervent, 
RICHARD STEELE.” 
* Of the frenzy of Mr. John Den—. A narrative written by Mr. Pope 
See his letter to Mr. Addifon of July 30, 1714. 
¢ Remarks upon Cato. . 
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To Jabez Hughes, Efq. 
*« SIR, 

* T have read over again your brother's play, with more concera 
and forrow than I ever feit in the reading any tragedy. 

‘© The real lofs of a good man may be called a diftrefs to the 
world, and ought to affect us more than any feigned or ancient dilirefs, 
how finely drawn foever. 

‘* } am glad of an occafion to give you, under my hand, this tefti- 
mony, both how excellent I think this work to be, and how exccl- 
lent I thought the author. I am, &e. 


A. POPE.” 


Pope’s unmanly abufe of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, under 
the name of Sappho, is highly contrafted by the following pocti- 
cal addrefs to the fame Lady. 

** To Lady Mary Wortley Montague.* By Mr. Pope. 


In beauty, or wit, 
No mortal as yct 
To queftion your empire has dar d : 
But men of difcerning 
Have thought that in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


Tmpertinent fclools, 
With mufty dull rules, 
Have reading to females deny'd : 
So papits refule 
The Bible to ufe, 
Left flo-ks fliould be wile as their guide, 


"Twasa woman at firfl, 
(Indeed fhe was curt} 

In knowledge that tafled delight, 
And fages agree 
The laws fhould decree 


To the firft of poffeffors the right. 


Then bravely, fair dame, 
Refume the old claim, 

Which to your whole fex does belong; 
And let men receive, 
From a fecond bright Eve, 

The knowledge of right, and of wrong. 


Uue But 


* This panegyric on Lady Mary Wortley Montagve might have been fup- 
prefied by Mr. Pope, on account of her having fatirized him in her veries to 
the imitator of Horace; which abute he returned in the firft Sat. of the fe- 
cond book of Horace. 

“* From furious Sappho, fcarce a milder fate, 
« P—'d by her love, or libell’d by her hate.” 
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But if the firft Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 
When only one apple had fhe, 
; What a punifhment new 
Shail be found out for you, 
‘Who tafling, have robb’d the whole tree ?” 


Without being fully acquainted with the caufe of provocation, 
it is impoffible to decide with propriety on the juftice of the re- 
finiment. But, be that caufe great as it will, it argues 2 want 
of iberality and candour, to depreciate acknowledged talents, 
beecule they may be put to abufe, or employed -gainft one in 
perfonal altercation. It argues alfo narrownefs of undere 
ftanding as well as littlenefs of mind, to detra&t from the abi- 
lities-of an adverfary, as the honour of the victory, or even of the 
conte, is always proportional to the abilities of the a: ntagonift. 
But to do juftice to a formidable enemy, and fcorn the triumph 
over 2 contemptible foe, requires.a fortitude that is feldom pof- 
fefled by the petulant and the vain, however otherwife accom- 
plithed. ; 

** But, if thefe letters, fays the editor, fhew the weakneiles, perl roa 
the infleparable weakn elles ho m hnman nature, others will flew fome 
ol its fairelt and} vightcl Secs; they will exhibit the flroncelt traits of 

jus humanity and friendinip, his wit, his learning, and his mozals ; 
they will confirm his moe than Roman affedion to his parents, and 
Pp vartict ulaily to his aged m ven er, whole life he watched over with fuch 
foothing folicitude and exemp! lary reverence, as force us for a while to 
turn from the lufire of his talents to admire the fupeiority of his filial 
character.” 

Far be it from us te depreciate the moral charafter of fo excel- 
lent a poet. His filial 1 piety, like charity, will cover a multi- 
tude of thoie fins, which may yet be juftly imputed to his wit, 


and his vanity. What fhail be faid to the modefty of the wri- 
ter who couid pen fuch a letter as the following, concerning 
himfelf. 


S i R, 
* All the books which have’ been publifked here, worthy notice, I 


have cenitantly ient as voudirecied: if I have with-held my Opi inion 
of their merit, as you complain, it was for ma ny rea fons I judged it 
unnecculary. Why do you & continually attack my vanity, by the 
Ree ts you pty my) sdement? But lince you feck fome particu- 
Jars of Mr. Eope, whofe y iting i prot es amongtt thoufands, to be 
aw admirer ol, as * have oftew intimated, T will take this occafion to 
inform you v vhat I know concerniny him. Vv ny pieces of his, The 
Effay on C wii im; ‘Lhe Rape of the Lock; The Effays and D: {fer- 
tations on Homer, have appeared in your ee and one proot of 
their excellency, is their being naturalized | , perfons of very cmiment 
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Additions to the Forks of Alexander Pope. 42% 
ability and rank. Other languages* are inrich d with thefe and others 
of his works; yet, would you believe it, he has trantlated Homer, 
preferv d the fublimity, firength, harmony, clofeneis, and eve rv 
other excellence of that venciable poet, without knowing a fyliable of 
Greek 3} and with an abfolute ignorance of the Englifh. His Effay 
on Criticifm, is a fnooth repetition of Vida's nonfente. His Paftorals 
are no Paftorals. Noris he a poet. Thefe things are braycd about 
our fircets. The Afinerum crepitus, the din of Grub-fireet pretenders 
to poctry, and falie critics, have arofe to poifon our judgments ; 
fome fay, he is too little to write well 5 others, that he has only a 
knack ol writing, aud thefe wretches all write themfelves, to con- 
vince us it is without a knack ; cellars are full of their murmutings, 
where, like fo many mercilefs chymiits, they violently rack and torture 
nature to confefs fome worth fhe has not in her, Mr. Pope is ac- 
counted by thofe, rot hisenemies, of overmuch borrowing ; this you 
will rather praife than difapprove, when you fhall know, that the finelt 
thoughts of the belt writers were never made ule of by him, ull he 
had improved and made tiem better. View him in his public cha- 
vaicv, he isan honour to our nation; the good and wile rejoce that 
fuch and fo notable a genius is manifefted amongft us: he has the {a+ 
tisfation of not haying lived in vain, and has obliged the valuable 
pact of mankind, and is beloved by all the learned, good, and wife. 
View him in private licc, there is nothing more ainiabie and eudear- 
ing. He is an example of the duty we owe our parents, and the 
love We oveht to bear our friends. There is no truth, if what I 
tell you is not true 3 no fiiendfhip, if I am not your friend,” 

‘Lhe cditor obferves, that it appears plainly this letter was 
written by Mr. Pope to. Mr. Gay, and is of a piece with the ego- 
tim, recorded by Mr. Jacob in the lives of the poets. 

‘* This excellent poet, {Alexander Pope] whofe fame exceeds not 
his merit, wes born, &c. ‘Fhere is great cafe, flreneth, wit, and 
judgment, in lis compofitions ; all his pieces are univerlally applaud- 
ed, and the great Shetfeld afferted his work. H's private charadler is 
the belt, being fummed up.in a good companion and a firm friend. 
Mr. Pope has fire and {pirit equal to that great undertaking, his tranf= 
Jaion of Homer: and he is excelient in profe as well as verfe,’ Ke. 
That thefe high praifes and commendations of himfeif were by him 
particularly approved of, in a printed proof of his life and charadter, 
which I trenfimitted to him for his correéiion, I am ready to make 
oath of, af required; and by his alterations and additions therein 
he entirely made the compliment his own.’ : 

How far the poet's piety to his parents may exculpate him for 
fome little’ jeux d’efprit, which favour at once of impiety and 
profligacy, we fhall net take upon us to fay. The prefent edi- 
tor apologizes for them thus : a 

‘** To many, in an age like this, where hypocrify in morals is much 
practifed, (as is fhewn by our dramatic, aad other writers,) perhaps a 

aes i ‘few 
*** They have been tranflated both into French and Italian. 
{ See Pope's Letter to Addifon, Jan. 30, 1713-14. 
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few of the Poems may appear too loole and defcriptive, particularly 
* The Farewel to London,’ the conclufion of the * Addrefs to Mifs 
* Blount on leaving Town,* and fome paffages in ‘ The Sober Advice 
* from Horace, &c.’ by Mr. Pope; together with the Poem called 
* Virtue in Danger, and others by Lady M. Wortley Mentague: but 
on a proper examination this eharge of indecency will be found to lie 
more in the readers turn of thinking, than the defeéts of the writer, 
A poet who wants to give his fubject due force, fhould comply with the 
rules of his profeffion, by ufing ‘ proper words in proper places,’ and 
provided he keeps a fleady eye on the moral of his piece, the more he 
colours from nature, the more he affifts his deign, whilft the Aint and 
double entendre, thofe mock draperies of delicacy, often create a more 
indecent meaning than the circumftance will «llow, and urge the young 
and inexperienced reader more to the exercife of Ins pafiions than his 
reafon. 

** Swift's delicacy has been often arraigned on the fame principle; 
and his ‘ Lady's Drefling Room,’ and others of his Poems of a fimilar 
filamp, are ever fure 10 be adduced as convincing proofs of this charge. 
But where is the woman of real’ fenfe and cleaniinefs offended at it ? 
Confeious fhe deferves no fuch reprehention in her own conduédt, the 
feces the general force of the fatire only directed to the flatterns of her 
fex, and is pleafed with the hope of a conlequent reformation. In 
fhort, the Editor is entirely of opinion, that the fame rule refpeAing 
cecency, which a modern artiil has laid down in painting, will equally 
hold good in poetry. 

‘** It isnot in fbewing, or concealing the naked, that modefly or 
* lewdnefs depend. They arife entucly from the choice and inten- 
* tions of the artift himfelf. A great mind can raife great, or pleafing 
ideas, though he fhews all the parts of the body in their natural 
way, whilft the Cheapfide prints of the Buck and Quaker Girl, the 
charms of the Garter and High-wind, are proofs that very lewd ideas 
might be produced, though little or nothing of the naked be difco- 
vered ; and there is no doubt, but that the Venus De Medicis might 
: a into a very lewd figure by dreffing her out for that pur- 

OJ". 

Moral hypocrify is certainly the charatteriftic of the prefent 
age: but though this be true, and though it were true, that 
innocence is in lefs danger of corruption from covert hypocrify 
than open profligacy, we are by no means of opinion, that vir- 
tue may therefore decently adopt the dialect of vice. Setting 
afide the immorality of licentious language, there is a palpable 
want of tafte and propriety init. Our poet himfelf fays, 

Immodett words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of fenfe. 
This editor may contend as long as he pleafes for the privilege 
of the poet’s profeffion, and his right to ufe ‘* proper words in 
proper places ;” we affirm, that there are fome words fo highly 
im- 
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improper for poetical compolition, that they find no proper 
place in it.* The obfervation of the artift, re{pecting painting 
and fculpture is a goodone, But the cafe of the painter and of 
the poet is widely different. The moft modett man or delicately- 
bred woman in the world cannot, without the moit ridi- 
culous affectation, pretend to be fhocked at the nudities of 
fculpture and painting.; If acquainted with the works of the 
moft eminent, fuch natural nudities muft be equaliy fami- 
liar to the eye, and convey no immodeft or licentious idea. 
On the contrary, they mutt be artfully concealed or artificially 
dreiied, to be rendered lewd or obfcene. It is otherwife with 
obfcene language, to which well-bred perfons are never fami- 
liarized, and which muft, therefore, ever be fhockin» *o a mae 


deft ear.—The indecency, the editor fays, lies mor. he rea- 
der’s turn of thinking, than the defeéts of the wa. This 


may be the cafe in the ufe of the double entendre ; but then, we 
thould be glad to know the defign of it, If not to corrupt the 
modeft, it is certainly meant to gratify the impudent; in which 
cafe, to be fure, itis as well to calla fpade afpade as not: the 
propriety of which, in a treatife of anatomy, is evident, but we 
cannot difcover it in poetical compofition. Certain it is, that 
the poet has disfigured his very bett poem, that exquiite little 


piece, the Rape of the Lock, by two egregious blem.i!! F this 
kind; which, though ignorant and carelefs readers iniv nafs 
them over, cannot fail to difguft thofe of knowledgc and ato niion, 


as highly improper. ‘lhis editor hath, therefore, juttly a- 
demned the ufe of the double entendre ; though to do this, while 
e is apologizing for downright bawdry, is fomewhat fingular. 

In regard to the credit this publication may do the literary 
character of Mr. Pope, it is well that his reputation ftands in need 
of no addition, It might otherwife fuffer fome diminution from 
the charge of plagiarifin, which one would have thought unne- 
cellary for fuch a writer, in tranflating feveral letters from Voi- 
ture, and addrefli..g them to his favourite Mifs Blount as his 
own. Not that we think Mr. Pope’s forte lay in epiftolary com- 
pofition ; or that he did wrong, when he was his own «ditor, to 
expunge a number of paragrapns in his letters to Mr. Wycihierley 
and Mr. Cromwell, which are reftored in the prefent edition, 
An author, while he is living, has certainly a right to correc 

any 

* At Icaft in that of modern times ; the author of the ‘* The Sober Ad- 
vice irom Horace not daring himfelt literally to tranflate the cunm enpennivs 
alli, the tejtis, caud rmgue Salacem and teint futuo of his author, notwithftand- 
ing he makes his fcholiaft, Bentley, fo tenacious of them in his notes. Rev. 

+ Such a ridiculous affectation, indeed, is recorded of the late King of 
Sardinia ; who is {iid to have put his antique ftatues into bic. hes and pet- 
ticoats, and to have cauted the pictures of three Venufes, painted by Guido, 
to be ail cut ia two, and the parts trom the brealt dewaward te be burnt. Rev. 
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any judgment of men and things, which he may have prema. 
turely formed: although it might be more fatisfactory to the 
public in fuch a cafe, that, inftead of filently reje€ting whole 
paragraphs, a reafon fhould be given for their alteration, 
Among the letters and poems contained in thefe volumes, 
there are befides thofe of Mr. Pope, a number of witty and 
entertaining productions by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, Lord Middlefex, Mr. Congreve, 
Sir John Vanburg, Mr. Prior, Dr. Swift, Dr. Garth, Mr. Gay, 
Soame Jenyns, Efq. and many others. We fhall felect the two 
following tor the amufement of our readers. 
** Sir Charles Hanbury to Sir Hans Sloane, who faved his life, and 
defired himto fend over allthe rarities he could find in his travels. 
Since you, dear Doétor, fav'd my life, 
To blefs by turns and plague my wife, 
In confcience I’m oblig'd to do 
Whatever is enjoin'd by you. 
According then to your command, 
That I fhould fearch the weitern land 
For curious things of ev ry kind, 
And fend you all that I fhould find, 
I've ravag'd air, earth, feas, and caverns, 
Men, women, children, towns, and taveins ; 
And greater rarities can fhew, 
Than Grefham’s children ever knew, 
Which carrier Dick hall bring you down, 
Next tine his waggon comes to town. 
Firft, I've three drops of that fame fhower 
Which Jove in Danae’s lap did pour ; 
From Carthage brought, the fword I'll fend 
Which brought Queen Dido to her end ; 
The ftone whereby Goliath dy'd, 
Which cures the head-ach well apply'd ; 
The fmake-fkin, which you may believe, 
The devil caf who tempted Eve ; 
A fig-leaf a pron—it’s the fame 
That Adam wore to hide his fhame, 
But now wants daring; I've belide, 
The blow by which poor Abel dy’d; 
A whictflone worn exceeding fmall, 
Time us d to whet his feythe withal ; 
The pigeon fuff'd, which Noah fent 
To teil him where the waters went. 
A ring I’ve got of Samfon’s hair, 
The faine which Daliiah did wear ; 
Saint Dunflan’s tongs, which Rory thews, 
Did pinch the devil by the nofe; 
The very fhaft, as all may fee, 
Which Cupid thot at Antony ; 
Anl, 
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And, which above the reft I prize, 

A glance of Cleopatra's eyes ; 

Some {irains of eloquence which hung 
In Roman times on Tully's tongue, 
Which long conceal’d and loft had lain, 
Till - - - - - found them out again. 
Then I’ve, moft curious to he feen, 

A {corpion’s bite to cure the fpleen : 

A goad that, rightly usd, will prove 
A certain remedy to love: 

As Moore curcs worms in fiomach bred, 
I've pills cure maggots in the head : 
With the receipts too how to take ‘em 


I've got a ray of Phebus’ fhine, 

Found in the bottom of a mine ; 

A lawyer’s confcience, large and fair, 

Fit for a judge himfelf to wear. 

I’ve achoice noftrum fit to make 

An oath a catholick will take. 

In a thumb vial you fhall fee, 

Clofe cork'd, fome drops of honefly, 

Which after fearching kingdoms round, 

At laf, were in a cottage found. 

An antidote, if fuch there be, 

Againft the charms of flattery. 

1 ha'nt collected any care, 

Of that there's plenty ev'ry where ; 

But after wondrous labour [pent, 

I've got one grain of rich content. 
This is my wifh—it is my glory— 

To furnifh your nicknackatory ; 

I only beg that when you thew ‘em, 


You'll tell your friends to whom you owe em; 


Which may your other patients teach 
To know, as has done yours, C. H. 


A defeription of Dr. Delany's villa, by Dr. Sheridan. 


Would you that Delville I defcribe, 
Believe me, fir, I will not gibes 
For who would be fatirical 
Upon a thing fo very {mall ? 
You fcarce upon the borders enter, 
Before you're at the very centre. 
A fingle crow can make it night, 
When o’er your farm fhe takes her flight, 
Yet in this narrow compals, we 
Obferve a great varicty ; 
Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows, and doors, and rooms aud ftairs ; 


Vou. Ill. . 
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Dr. Campbell's Philofephy of Rhetoric. 
And hills and dales, and woods and fields, 
And hay, and grafs, and corn it yields ; 
All to your haggard brought fo cheap 1 in, 
Without the mowing or the reaping: 

A razor, tho’ to fay't I'm loth, 
Would thave you and your meadows both. 
Tho’ {mall's the farm, yet here's a houie, 
Full large to entertain a moufe ; 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than fav age Caledonian boar: 
For, if ‘tis enter'd by a rat, 
There is no room to bring a cat. 
A little rivulet feems to fleal 
Down thro’ a thing you call a vale; 
Like tears a-down a wrinkled cheek, 
Or rain along a blade of leek ; 
And this you call your {weet meander, 
Which might be fuck'd up by a gander, 
Could he but force his nether bill 
To fcoop the channel of the rill: 
I'm fure you'd make a mighty clutter, 
Were it as big as city gutter. 
Next come I to your kitchen garden, 
Which one poor flug would fare but hard im: 
And round his garden is a walk, 
No longer than a taylor’s chalk : 
Thus I compute what fpace is in it, 
A {nail creeps round it in a minute. 
One lettuce makes a fhift to {queeze 
Up thro’ a tuft you call your trees ; 
And once a year a fingle rofe 
Peeps from the bud, but never blows : 
In vain you then expeé its bloom; 
It eannot blow for want of room. 
In fhort, in all your boafted feat, 
There’s nothing, but yourfelf, that’s great. 

In this mifcellany is included a comedy, entitled, Three 
Hours after Marriage, written by Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay: 
the humour of which is too {tiff and fcientific to pleafe the gene- 
rality of readers; in confequence of which, though it was the 
prodution of three of the firft-rate wits, it failed in its repre- 
{entation on the ftage. 


K. 





The Philof:phy of Rhetcric. By George Campbell, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of the Mavefchal College, Aberdeen. Continued from p. 403- 
To do juftice to this treatife (were it confiftent with our plan, 
and no injuftice to its author) we fhould be tempted to quote the 
whole. 
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whole. At the fame time, of fo comprehenfive and well-digefted 
a theory, comprized in fo {mall a compafs, itis hardly poffible to 
give a tolerable abitract. We muft, perforce, content ourfelves 
therefore, with tracing, as in our former article, a fketch of the 
contents, of the feveral books and chapters; inferting a fection 
or two, by way of fpecimen, and for the gratification of our 
readers. 

The fubjedts of the remaining chapters of Book the fecond, are 
the following : 

‘* Chap. V. Of the qualities of ftile ftri@ily rhetorical. —Chap. VI. 
Of Perfpicuity.—Se&. 1. The obfcure.—Part 1. From defeat. 
Part g. From bad arrangement.—Part 3. From ufing the fame word 
in diferent fenfes.—Part 4. From an uncertain reference in pronouns 
and relatives. —Pert 5. From too artificial a ftruQure of the {fentence. 
—Part 6. From technical terms.—Part 7. From long fentences.— 
Sect. 2. The double meaning.— Part 1.. Equivocation.—Part 2. Am- 
biguity—Se&. 9. The unintelligible.—Part 1. From contufion of 
thought.—Part 2. From afleQation of excc lence.—Part 3. From 
want of meaning. Under this the yariows kinds of nonfenfe, 1. The 
puerile. @. The learned. 3. The profound. 4. The marvellous. 
—-Chap. Vil. What is the caufe that nonfenfe fo often efcapes being 
detected, both by the writer and by the reader.—Se&. 1. The nature 
and power of figns, both in {peaking and in thinking.—Sec. 2. The 
application of the preceding principles.—Chap. VIII. The exten- 
five ufefulnefs of perfpicuity.x—Se&. 1. When is obfcurity oppofite, 
if ever it be oppofite, and what kind ?—Se&. 2. Objections anfwer- 
ed.—Chap. IX. May there not be an excefs of perfpicuity ?”’ 

Amidft fuch a variety of topics, almoft equally interefting and 
well difcuffed, it is difficult to make choice of quotation, The 
following extraéts from our author’s obiervations on the feveral 
fpecies of nonfenfe, to be found in fome of our moft admired 
writers, will perhaps be as acceptable as any. 

‘* The firft I fhall mention is the puerile, which is always produced 
when an author runs on ind fpecious verbofitv, amufing his reader 
with fynonimous terms and identical propofitions, well-turned pe- 
riods, and high-founding words ; but, at the fame time, ufing thofe 
words fo indefinitely, that the latter can either affix no meaning to 
them at all, or may almoft afix any meaning to them he pleafes. 
* If ‘tis afked,’ fays a late writer, * whence arifes this harmony or 
beauty of language ? what are the rules for obtaining it? The an- 
fwer is obvious, whatever renders a period fweet and pleafant, 
makes it alfo graceful ; a good ear is the gift of Nature, it may be 
much improved, but not acquired by art ; whoever is poffeffed of 
it, will fearcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge of 
a true rhythmus, and melody of compofition : jult numbers, accu- 
rate proportions, a mufical fymphony, magnificent figures, and that 
decorum, which is the refult of all thefe, are wifon to the human 
mind; we are fo framed by Nature, that their charm is irrefiitible. 
X x2 * Hence 
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Hence all ages and nations have been finit with the love of the 
© mufes.*’ Who can now be at a lofs to know whence the harmony 
and beauty of language arifes, or what the rules for obtaining it, 
are? Through the whole par ragraph, the author proceeds in the fame 
carelefs and deful tory manner, not much unlike that of the tritical 
effay upon the faculties of the mind ; atfording at times fome g¢lim- 
anerings of fenfe, and perpetually ringing the changes on a few fa- 
vourite Words and phiaies. A poetical example of the fame fiena- 
ture, in which there is net a g:.mple of meaning, we have in the fol- 
lowing lines of Dryden : 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began : 
From | harmony to harmo ny 
T hro’ ali shes co mpafs of the notes it ran, 
“the dispaion clofing full in man.+ 


In general it way be fa d, thet in writings of this Ramp, we muflac- 
cept of found inflead of fenfe, being atifured at leaft, that if we meet 
with little that can inform the judgment, we fhall find nothing that 
willoffen’ the ear. 

Another fort I thall here fpecity is the learned nonfenfe. I know 
not a more fruitel fource of. this fp: cies, than {cholaitical theology. 
‘The more incompre! nubl € ee fubjed is, the greater {cope has ‘the 
declaimer to talk pilaulibly w hout any meaming. A fpecimen of this 
T fhe give from an autl » thou! nave efeaped this animadver- 
reg had he not intredyece 3 1 ite oma the}. ipit a jargon which ‘if we can 
fay without impropric ty, that it was ht for any thing) was iurely ht- 
ter for the cloilicr. For what cannoti:. the leaft contribute to the in- 
flrudion’ of a c “hriflian foclety, may aford excellent miter of con- 
‘templative amazement to ciontih monks, * Although we read of fe- 
veral properties attributed to God in feriptnre, as wilcom, good- 
nels, juili ce, &c. we muli not appr chend them to be feveral powers, 
hits, or qualities, as they are in us ; for as they are in God, they 
are neitherdiltinguifhed from one another, nor from his nature or 
effence in whom they are faidto be. In whom, I fay, they are 
* faidto be: tor, to fpeak properly, they are not in him, but are 
* his very eflence or nature iticlf; which, adding feverally upon 
feveral objeCs, fcems to us to ad from feveial properties or 
perfetions in him; whereas, all the difference is only in our 
different appeeneuBions of the fame thing. God in himfelf is a 
moft fimple and pure a@, and therefore cannot have any thing in 
* him, but what is that mofi limpie and pure ad itfelf ; which, feeing 
* it bringeth upon every ercature what it deferves, we conceive of it 
as of feveral divine pe fe ions in the fame almighty Being. Whereas 
God, wiofe unde rfland line is infmite as himfclf, doth. not appre- 
© hend hindeif wider the ciliinG notions of wifuom, or goodnels, or 

juliice, or the like, bur only as Jehovah.?’ How edifying mult it 
have been to the hearers to be made acquainted with thele deep dif- 
coverics of the men of {cience; divine attributes, which are no attr 
butes, 
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* Geddes on the compofition of the Ancients, fect. i, 
t+ Song fer St. Cecilia s day, 1687. 
t Bev cri ge’s Sermons. 
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butes, which are totally diftin€ and perfeGly the fame; which are 
jultly aferibed to God, being afcribed to him in feripture, bai do not 


belong to him ; which are fomething and nothing, which are the fig- 


ments of human imagination, mere chimeras, which are God hh! bene if, 
which are the adtors of all things; and which, to fum up all, are 
themlelves a fimple a@! * Who is this that darkeneth mia by 
‘ words without knowledge ?*’ Can the tendency of fuch teaching 
be any other than to perplex and to confound, and even to throw the 
hearers into univerfal doubt and feepticifm ? To fuch a ftyle of ex- 
plication thefe lines of ovr Britifh bard, addreffed to the patronels of 
fophillry as well as dulneis, are admirably adapted : 

Explain upon a thing, till all men doubt it ; 

And write about it, goddeis, and about it.+” 

But tho fcholaitic theology be the principal, our author eb- 
ferves, itis not only the fubic@ of learned noufenfe. In other 
branches of pneumatology we meet with rhapfodies of the fame 
kind ; of which he give examples. 

The two other {pecies of nonfenfe he explodes, are the pro- 
found and the marvellous. The famous treatife on the former, 
by Pope and Swift, is known to almoft every reader; the exam- 
ples adduced by thoie writers, however, are principally taken 
trom the poets. Cur author obferves, that this fpecies is moft 
commonly to be met with in political writings. 

‘© No where elf, fays he, do we find the mereft nothings fet of 
with an air ol folemnity, as the refult of ve ry deep thought and lige 
mieGion. Of this kind, however, I fhall produce a fpeciime my whic h. 
in confirmation of a remark made in the preceding paragraph, thal 
be taken from a julily celcbraced traét, ae 2 juftly celebrated pen : 
* 'Tis agreed fays Swift, * that in all governments there is an abfolute 

and unlimited nower, which naturally and originally feems to be 
; placed in the whole body, wherever the execvtive part of it lics. 
* This holds i: the body natural ; for wherever we place the begin- 

ning of motion, whether from the head or the heart, or the animal 

‘pirits in genera!, the body moves and adls by a confent of all its 
* parts.” The firft fentence of this paliage contains one of the moft 
hac ne) ed maxims of the writers on politics; a maxim, however, of 
which it will be more difficule than is commonly imagined, to difco- 
ver, 1} fay, not the jufinefs, but the fenfe. The illufiration from the 
natnral body, coutained in the fecond fentence, is indeed more g!ar- 
incly nonfenfical. What itis that confiitutes this confent of all the 
parts of the body, which mut be obtained previoufly to every motion, 
is, L wil take pon me to allirm, utterly inconceivable. Yet the 
whole of the paragra ph {ror a Which this quotation is taken, hath fuch 
ioufnels in it, t! hundred to one, even a judicious reae 


that it is 2 uu 





2apscmoufaels in it, 
de: wit not, on the firft perafal, be fenfible of the defect. 
** The lat ipecics of nonfente to be « -xemplificd I fhall denominate 


the marvellous. Tet is the charaeriftic « . ber kind, that it afloniihes 
aflirmations, which alwavs 
appear 


and even confounds | by the boldnefs of 


* Icb xxxiti. 2 + Dunciad. 


} Dif. of the Contefts and Diflcnfion: in Athens and Rome, firft fentence. 
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appear flatly to contradic the plaineft didtates of common fenfe, and 
thus to involve a manifeft abfurdity. I know no fort of authors that 
fo frequently abounds in this manner, as fome artifis, who have at- 
tempted to philofophife on the principles of their art. I fhall give 
an example from the Englifh tranflation of a French book™, as there 
is no example which I can remember at prefent in any book writteg 
originally in our own language: ‘ Nature,’ fays this’ writer, * in her- 
* felf is unfeemly, and he who copies her fervilely, and without arti- 
fice, will always produce fomething poor, and of a mean tafte. 
What is called !oad in colours and lights, can only proceed from a 
profound knowledge in the value of colours, and from an admirable 
induftry, which makes the painted objeés appear more true, if I 
may fay fo, than the real ones. In this fenfe it may be afferted, that 
in Rubens’ pieces, Art is above Nature, and Nature only a copy of 
that great mafler’s works.’ What a ftrange fubverfion, or inver- 
fion, if you will, of all the molt obvious, and hitherto undifputed 
truths. Not fatistied with afhrming the unfeemlinefs of every pro- 
duftion of Nature, whom this philofopher hath difcovored to be an 
arrant bungler, and the immenfe fuperiority of human Art, whole 
humble fcholar dame Nature might be proud to beaccounted, he rifeth 
to affeverations, which fhock all our notions, and utterly defy the 
powers of apprehenfion. Painting is found to be the original ; or 
rather Rubens’ pidures are the original, and Nature is the copy: and 
indeed very confequentially, the former is reprefented as the flanda:d 
by which the beauty and perfedions of the latter are to be eftimated. 
Nor do the qualifying phrafes, if J may fay fo, and ix this fenfe it may 
be afferted, make here the {mallett odds. For as this fubliime critic has 
nowhere hinted what fenfe it is which he denominates this fenfe, fo I 
belicve no reader will be able to conjecture, what the author might 
have faid, aud not abfurdly faid, tothe fame effe&. The misfortune 
is, that when the expreflion is flript of the abfurd meaning, there 
yernains nothing but balderdafh, a jumble of bold words without 
meaning. Specimens of the fame kind are fometimes alfu to be met 
with in the poets. 

Of thefe our author quotes two from Dryden, and might have 
cited a third of equal abfurdity, in Pope’s epitaph on Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

This writer’s enquiry into the caufe, why nonfenfe fo often 
efcapes being detected both by the writer and reader is cu- 
rious and philofophical; indeed too much fo to prove enter- 
taining to the generality of readers ; the expediency of fuch an 
inveftigation, however, is obvious from the introduétory para~ 
graph. 

** Before quitting + the fubjec of perfpicuity, fays he, it will not 
be amifs to inquire into the caufe of this flrange plienomenon ; that 

even 
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* De Piles’ Principles of Painting. 


+ This mode of expreffion is not quite idiomatical, if indeed it be ftrictly 
gtammatical. Rev, 
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even ataan of difcernment fhould write without meaning, and not be 
feulible that he hath no meaning; and that judicious people fhould 
read what hath been written in this way, and not difcover the defect. 
Both are furprifing, but the firfl much more than the laft. A certain 
remifinefs will at times feize the moft attentive reader; whereas an 
author of difcernment is fuppofed to have carefully digefted a'l that he 
writes. Itis reported of Lopez de Vega, a famous Spanifh poet, that 
the Bilhop of Beller being in Spain, alked him to explain one ot his 
fonnets, which he faid he had often read, but never underflood. 
{opez took up the fonnet, and after reading it over and over feveral 
times, frankly acknowledged that he did not underftand it himfell ; 
a difeovery which the poet probably never made before.” 

In reply to the objections that may be made in favour of ob- 
feurity in particular cafes, our author obferves, that 

Delicacy often requires that certain fentiments be rather infinu- 
ated than exprefled; in other words, that they be not diredlly fpoken, 
but that fufficient ground be given to infer them from what is fpoken, 
Such fentiments are, though improperly, confidered as obfcurely ex- 
prefled, for this f{pecial reafon, that it is not by the firft operation of 
the intellect, an apprehenfion of the meaning of what is faid, but by a 
fecond operation, a reflection on what is implied or prefuppofed, that 
they are difcovered ; in which double operation of the mind, there is 
a faint refemblance to what happens in the cafe of real obfcurity. But 
in the cafe of which I am treating, it is the thought more than the 
expreflion that ferves for a veil to the fentiment {nggefted. If there« 
fore in fuch inflances there may be faid to be obfcurity, it is an ob- 
{curity which is totally diftin® from obfcurity of language. 

‘** That this matter may be better underftood, we muft carefully 
diftingnifh between the thought expreffed, and the thought hinted. 
The latter may be affirmed to be obicure, becaufe it is not expreffed, 
but hinted ; whereas the former, with which alone perfpicuity of fiyle 
is concerned, muft always be expreiled with clearnefs, otherwife the 
fentiment will never be confidered as either beautiful or delicate*. 
fall illufirate this by examples. 

** No fubje& requires to be treated more delicately than praife, 
efpecially when it is given to a perfon prefent.  Flattery is fo naufeous 
to a liberal {pirit, that even when praife is merited, it is difagreeable 
at Jealt to unconcerned liearers, if it appeat in a garb which adulation 
commonly affumes. For this realon, an encomium or compliment 
never fucceeds fo well as when it is indire&. 1t then appears to efcape 
the fpeaker unawares, at a time that he feems to have no intention to 
commend. Of this kind the following tory will ferve as an example: 
* A gentleman whohad an employment bellowedon him, without fo 
* much 


* This will ferve to explain what Bouhours, a ceicbrated Fre ch critic, 
and a great advocate for perfpicuity, hath advanced on this fubject, 7 Sou- 
* vencz-vous qui rien n’ctt plus oppote a la veritable delicateffe que d’expri- 
* mer trop les choles, et que le grand art confifte a ne pas tout dire fur cer- 
* tains fujets; a gliiler deflus plitot que d’y appuyer; en un mot, aen 
* laider penfer aux autres plus que Von a’ca dit, —Manicre de bien pentir, &c. 
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* much as being known to his benefactor, waited upon the great man 
* who was fo generous, and was beginuing to fay, he was infinitely 


. 





obliged Not at all, fays the patron, turning from him to ano- 
ther: Had I known a more difcerning man in England, he Should not 
have had it*’ Here the apparent intention of the minifler was only 
to excufe the perfon on whom the favonr had been conferred, the 
trouble of making an acknowledgment, by aflaring him that it had 
not been given from perlonal attachment or partiality. But whillt he 
appears intending only to fay this, he fays what implies the greatch 
praife, and, as it were, accidentally betrays the high opinion he en- 
tertained of the others merit. If hic had laid directly. * You are the 
* mot deferving man that | know in England,’ the anfier, though 
implying no more than what he did fay, would have been not only 
indelicate but intolerable. On fo flight a tura in the expreflion it 
frequently depends, whether the fame fentiment fhall appear delicate 
or grols, complimental or affronting. 

‘+ Sometimes praife is very fuccefsfully and very delicately conveyed 
under an appearance of chagrin. This conilitutes the merit of that 
celebrated thought of Boileau: * To imagine in fucha warlike age, 
* which abounds in Achilleies, that we can write verfes as eafily as 
* they take towns+!’ The poet feems only venting his complaints 
agzinit the unreafonuble expetiations of fome perfons, and at the fame 
tine dilcovers, as by chance, the higheft admiration of his monarch 
and the heroes who ferved him, by fuggefting the incredible rapidity 
of the fuccels with which their arms were crowned. 

** Sometimes alfo commendation will be couched with great deli- 
cacy under an air of reproach. An example of this I thall give from 
the paper lately quoted: ‘ Ay Lord, faid the Duke of B——m, after 
* his libertine way, to the earl of O y, you will certainly be damn'd. 
* How, my Lord, faid the earl, with fome warmth. Nay, replied 
* the duke, there's no help for il, for it is pofitively faid, Curfed is he of 
* of whom all men fpeak well.’ A Rill flronger example in this way 
we have from the Drapier, who, fpeaking to Lord Molefworth of the 
feditious expreffions of which he had himfelf been accufed, fays, * 1 
* have witneffes ready to depofe, that your Lordfhip hath faid and 
* writ filty times worle, and what is ftill an aggravation, with infi- 
* nitely more wit and learning, and ftronger arguments: So that as 
* politics run, Ido not kuow a perfon of more exceptionable priu- 
* ciples than yourfelf: And if ever I fhall be difcovered, I think you 
* will be bound in honour to pay my fine and fupport me in prifon, 
* or elfe | may chance to inform againft you by way of reprifal§.’ _ 

** I thall produce one other inftance from the fame hand, of an in- 
direct, but fuccefsful manner of praifing, by feeming to invert the 
courle of the obligation, and to reprefent the perfon obliging as the 
perfon obliged. Swift, in a letter to the Archbifhop of Dublin, {peak- 


ing of Mr. Harley, then Lord High Treafurer, afterwards cart of — 
ford; 
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* Tatler, No. 17. 
t Et dans ce tems guerrier et fecond en Achilles 

Croit que l'on fait les vers, comme I’on prend les villes. 
¢ Tatler, No. 17. § Drapier’s Let. 5. 
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ford, by whofe means the Irifh clergy had obtained from the queen, 
the grant of the firft fruits and tenths, favs, * I told him, that for my 
* part, I thought he was obliged to the clergy of Ireland, for giving 
* him an occafion of gratifying the pleafure he took in doing good to 
* the church *.’ 

Our author alfo juftly obferves on this head, that delicacy re- 
quires indireétnefs of manner no lefs in cenfure than praife ; of 
which he gives examples; clofing his remarks on this fubjec 
with the difcuffion of the queftion, ** Whether there may not be 
en excels of perfpicuity ?” 

‘* It hath been faid, fays he, that too much of it hasa tendency to 
cloy the reader, and, as it gives no play to the rational and adive 
powers of the mind, will foon grow irkfome through excels of faci- 
lity. In this manner fome able critics have exprefled themfelves on 
this point, who will be found not to differ in fentiment, but only in 
expreffion from the principles above laid down. The objection ari- 
feth manifeftly from the confounding of two objects, the common 
and the clear, and thence very naturally their contraries, the new and 
the dark, that are widely different. If you entertain your reader 
folely or chiefly with thoughts that are either trite or obvious, you 
cannot fail foon to tirehim. You introduce few or no new fenti- 
ments into his mind, you give him little or no information, and con- 
fequently afford neither exercife to his reafon, nor entertainment to 
his fancy. In what we read, and what we hear, we always feek for 
fomething in one re{pect or other new, which we did not know, or at 
leaft attend to before. The lefs. we find of this, the fooner we are 
tired. Such a trifling minutenefs, therefore, in narration, defcrip- 
tion, or argument, as an ordinary apprehenfion would render fuper- 
fluous, is apt quickly to difguft us. The reafon is, not becaufe any 
thing is faid too perfpicuoufly, but becaufe many, things are faid 
which ought not to be faid atall. Nay, if thofe very things had been 
expreffed obfcurely (and the moft obvious things may be expreffed 
obfurely) the fault would have been much greater ; becaufe it would 
have required a good deal of attention to difcover what, after we had 
difcovered it, we fhould perceive not to be of fuflicient value for requit- 
ing our pains, Toan author of this kind, we flould be apt to apply 
the charaéter which Ballanio in the play gives of Grauano s converla~ 
tion: * He {peaks an infinite deal of nothing. His reafons are as 
* two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of chaff ; you fhall feek all 
* day ere you find them, and when you have them, they are not 
‘ worth the fearch,t’ It is therefore futility in the thought, and not 
perfpicuity in the language, which is the fault of fuch performances. 
There is as little hazard that a piece fhall be faulty in this refpect, as 
that a mirror fhall be too faithful in refleAing the images of objects, or 
that the glaffes of a telefcope fhall be too tran{parent. 

Vor. III. Yy * At 


* Swift’s Let. 10. ; 
+ Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
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** At the fame time, it is not to be diffembled that, with inatten- 
tive readers, a pretty numerous clafs, darknefs frequently paffes for 
depth. To be perfpicuous, on the contrary, and to be fuperficial, 
are regarded by them as fynonimous. But it is not furely to their abe 
furd notions that our language ouglit to be adapted. 

** It is proper, however, before I difmifs this fubjed, to obferve, 
that every kind of flyle doth not admit an equal degree of perfpicuity. 
In the ode, for inflance, it is difficult, fometimes perhaps impoffible, 
to reconcile the utmolt perfpicuity with that force and vivacity which 
the {pecicsot compofition requires. But even in this cafe, though we 
may jufily fay, that the genius of the performance renders obfcurity to 
a ceitain degree excufable, nothing can ever conilitute it an excel- 
lence. Nay, it may flill be aflirmed with truth, that the more a 
writer can reconcile this quality of perfpicuity with that which is the 
difiinguifhing excellence of the {pecies of compofition, his fuccefs will 
be the greater.” 

We fhall give the contents of the third book, and take our 
leave of this excellent E/fay on Criticifm, in the appendix to the 
prefent volume of our Review. 
kK, 





The Original Works of Dr. William King. Continued from 
page 367, and concluded. 


In the year 1701, we are told, Dr. King was recalled to the 
bufy fcenes of his life; engaging, as a civilian, in the caufe of 
his friend, James, the third Earl of Anglefea, who had married 
Lady Catharine Darnley, natural daughter to King James II. and 
was divorced from her by bill in parliament the fame year. But, 

** Notwithftanding the reputation acquired by Dr. King in the 
progrefs of lord Anglefea’s caule, a caufe which demonftrated his 
{lining abilities; it muft be acknowledged, he never afterwards at- 
tained any firiking eminence in a profeffion where conftant affi- 
duity and a long courfe: of ycars are requifites for the acquifition of 
fame. Captivated by the mufes, he ncgleGed bufinefs, and, by de- 
grees, as is natural to fuch tempers, began to dread and abhor it. 
Heedlefs of thofe neceffary fupplies which a due attention would actu- 
ally have brought to his finances, they were fo much impaired by his 
negle&, and by the gay courfe of life which he led, that he gladly 
acepted the offer of preferment in Ireland ; a fure fign that his prac- 
dice was not then very confiderable, as he is perhaps the only civilian 
that ever went to refide in Ireland after having once having expe- 
rienced the emoluments of a fettlernent in Do@ors Commons. 

** Dr. King was now, viz. in the year 1702, in a new fcene of 
afion, He was judge of the high court of admiralty in Ireland, fole 
commiffioner of the prizes, and keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
‘Tower. The latter, indeed, was rather a matter of honour than of 
proht; thefalary being at that time but ten pounds a year, though af- 
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terwards advanced to four hundred. He had likewife the happinefs of 
being appointed vicar general to the lord primate, Dr. Narciffus 
Marth. 

** With thefe honours he was well received and countenanced by 
perfons of the higheft rank, and might have made his fortune if the 
change of climate could have wrought a change in his difpofition. 
But fo far was he from forming any defign to heap up riches, or of 
treafuring up any of that money which was now in a manner thrown 
into his lap, that he returned to England with no other trealure than a 
few merry poems and humorous effays."’ 

On his re-fettlement in London, he employed himfelf, after gi- 
ving the public thofe fatirical effays on philofophical puerili- 
ties before-mentioned, in finifhing his poem on the art of love, in 
imitation of Ovid, de Arte Amand. 

‘* In 170g, he alfo publifhed his mof ingenious poem, * The 
* Art of Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry; with 
* fome Letters to Dr. Lifler and others, occafioned principally by the 
* Title of a Book publifhed by the Do&or, being the works of Api- 
* cius Celius,* concerning the Soups and Sauces of the Ancients. 
* With an Extraé of the greateft Curiofities contained in that Book.+' 
Among the letters, is one upon the dentifcalps, or tooth-picks, of the 
Ancients.$ Another contains a fine imitation of Horace, Book I. 
Ep. V. being his Invitation of Torquatus to fupper.§—And a third 
contains remarks upon * The Lawyer's Fortune, or Love in a Hollow 
* Tree,’ a Comedy by Lord Grimfton.**” 

Our author was afterwards employed in the Examiner ; un- 
dertaking a defence of Dr. Sacheverel, and engaging in a num- 
ber of political publications to ferve the purpofes of his patrons. 

‘* Towards the clofe of the year 17141, his fortunes began to re- 
aflame a favourable afpeét; and he was recommended by his firm 
friend Dr. Swift to an office under the government. ‘I have fettled 
* Dr. King, fays that great writer tt, in the Gazette ; it will be worth 
* two hundred pounds a year to him. To-morrow I am to carry him 
* to dine with the Secretary." And in another lecter {+, he tells the 
archbifhop of Dublin, ‘ I have got poor Dr. King, who was fome 
* time in Ireland, to be Gazetteer; which will be worth two hundred 
* and fifty pounds per annum *** to him, if he be diligent and fober, for 
* which I am engaged. I mention this, becaufe I think he was un- 
* der your grace’s protection in Ireland.’ From what Swift tells the 
archbifhop, and a hint which he has in another place dropt, it fhould 
feem that our Author's finances were in fuch a flate as to render the 
falary of Gazetteer no contemptible objecito him. ‘* Patrick is gone, 

r y 2 ‘ fays 


“© De Opfoniis five Condimentis, five Arte Coquinaria, Libri Decem, 
Amftelod, 1709.” 


¢ Vol. Uf. p- 41. $ P..47; § P.5 


: *° P. 6s. 
tt Journal to Stella, Dec. 31, 171T. 


tt Jan. 8, U7rI-12. 


*** It was worth three lundred pounds a vear to his predecedor, Mr. Steele; 
and was much more confiderably augmented in favour of Mr, 1 ord, who ilc- 
. } -e ‘ ° 
cveced Dr, King. See p, xxiv. 
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* fays Dr. Swift, to the burial of an Irifh footman, who was Dr: 
* King’s fervant; he died of a conlumption, a fit death for a poor 
* fiarving Wit’s footman *.’ 

This office, however, though beftowed on the doétor with the 
beft grace in the world, and attended with little trouble, he 
foon relinquifhed as too laborious ; giving himfelf up to literary 
amufemerts, and, as it is faid, to the too liberal indulgence of the 
bottle. itis really lamentabie to find a fpirit of induftry and 
occonomy hardly ever connected with the talents of wit and ge. 
nius: fo true and fotrite is the obfervation of Lady Luxborough 
to Shenftone, when reproaching him in a friendly way, for want 
of occonomy, fhe fays, ‘* You may bea good fpeculative oeco- 
nomift for what I know ; but! never met with a praétical one in 
a foul where generofity and benevolence had a place, or to which 
a bright genius was joined,” 

** On guitting the empioyment of Gazetteer, our author retired to 
the houfe of a friend, in the garden-grounds between Lambeth and 
Vauxhall; where he enjoyed himfelf principally in his library; or, 
amidit fele&t parties. in a fometimes too liberal indulgence of the 
bottle +. He flill continued, however, to vifit his friends in the me- 
tiopolis, particularly his relation the earl of Clarendon, who refided 
in Somerfet-houfe. 

** A little incident, occafioned by the furrender of Dunkirk into 
the hands of the Britifh troops under Brigadier Hill, July 7, 1712, 1s 
{aid to have pleafed the Dodor highly; who was at that time a perfeé 
valctudinazian, and naturally out of the common road in his tafle for 
pleafure. LEcaring that hisGrace of Canterbury (Dr. Tenifon) was 
not pleafed with the general rejoicings occafioned by that important 
event, and that he had ordered his gates to be fhut; Dr. King deter- 
inined to diffufe hilarity around him, invited the watermen and his 
poor neighbours of Lambeth in general to partake of fome barrels of ale, 
at a houfe near his little cot; where the good-natured Doéor dif 
penfed his favours with an equal hand in honour of his Queen and 
Country ; and the numerous company affembled on this occafion re- 
turned to their reipective homes, neither mad, drank, nor difappointed, 

‘** We have two publications of Dr. King, in the courle of this 
year, befides his * Rufinus’ already mentioned. One was, * Britain's 
* Palladium; or Lord Bolingbroke’s Weicome from France.’ This 
was publifhed Sept. 13, 1712. 

** The other piece was intituled, * Ufeful Mifcellanies, Part I. 17 12." 
He feems to have intended a continuation, if his life had been pro- 
longed. But this was the aft produation he lived to publifh. 

‘** As autumn advanced, the Door drooped infenfibly, and then 
neither cared to fee, or to be feen, by any one: and, winter drawing 
on, he fhut himfelf up entirely from his neareft friends; and would 

not 


* Journal to Stella, Dec. 19, 1711. : 

¢ Mr. Pope, ia that remarkable letter to Lord Burlington which defcribes 
his jeuracy with Lintot, puts this fingular charaéter of Dr. King into the 
* mouth of the bookfeller : ‘ 1 remember Dr. King could write verics in @ 
* taverm, tree liours after he gould not {peak,’ 
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not fo much as fee his noble relation, till his lordfhip, hearing of his 
weak condition, fent his fifter to fetch him in a chair to a lodging he 
had provided for him oppofite Somerfet-houfe in the Strand, where, 
next day, about noon, being Chriflmas-day, 1712, he yielded up 
his breath, with the patience and refignation of a Philofopher, and 
with the true devotion of a Chriftian Hero: but would not be per- 
fuaded to go to teft the night before, or even to lie down, till he had 
made fuch a will as he thought was agreeable to the inclinations of 
Lord Clarendon. After his death, this noble Lord took care of his 
funeral; and had him decently interred in the North Cloyficrs of 
Wellminfter-abbey.” 

Of our author’s chara&ter, both as a man and a writer, we 
have the following fketch. 

** In his morals, he was religious and ftriétly virtuous. He was a 
man of eminent learning, and fingular piety, ftrily confcientious in 
all his dealings, and zealous for the caufe rather than the appearance 
of religion. His chief pleafure confifted in trifles; and he was never 
happier than when he thought he was hid from the world: yet he 
loved company, provided they were fuch as tallied with his humour 
(for few people pleafed him in converfation). His difcotirfe was chear- 
ful, and his wit pleafant and entertaining. His philofophy and good 
fenfe prevailed over his natural temper, which was fullen, morofe, and 
peevilh ; but he was of a timorous difpofition, and the leafl flight or 
neglect would throw him into a melancholy flate of defpondency. He 
would fay a. great many ill-natured things, but never do one. He 
was made up of tendernefs and pity, and tears would fall from him on 
the fmalleft occafion*,” 


** To 


* If men of genius were not extraordinary, and frequently inconfiftent 
characters, we thould be apt to queftion the propriety of this delineation of 
Dr, King’s. "That good-natured men, having the misfortune of too playful an 
imagination, and too nicea fenfe of propricty, have been remarkable for 
faying and writing i//-nctured things, is no novelty. ‘The poetical Earl of 
Dorfet was ftigmatifed as 

“© The beft good-natur’d man, with the worft-natur’d mufe,” 

And even the late Charles Churchill was by moft people thought good-na- 
tured: A man’s philofophy and good fenfe alfo, might, as we are told of 
Socrates, get the better of his natural bad temper in many cafes ; but how 
aman of a fullen, morofe, and peevifh difpofition, could be made up of ften- 
dernefs and pity, is not eafily reconcileable to the common ufe of terms.—To 
illuftrate the character of this writer farther, the editor clofes his additional 
obiervations at the end of his third volume, with the following parallel : 

“In the progrefs of thefe volumes through the prefs, the editor could not 
but frequently remark a ftriking fimilarity between Dr. King and the author 
of the ‘ Epiftles to Lorenzo ;’ Dr. King’s moft ftriking characteriftics were, 
an inexhanftible fend of real wit, and anirony moft fevcrely poignant; ta- 
lents which Dr. Kenrick potletles in perfection. ‘The former was properly a 
bon vivant, and had a heart fo exguilitely convivial, that he was the delight 
of all with whom he affociated: in this point of view, the comparifon will 
fearcely be difputed. And even their poetry is not unlike. Our author, in 
his ‘ Art ef Love,’ like the writer of the  Epifiles,’ wifhed rather, perhaps, 
to attach his readers by the power of his philofophy, than by the iweetnefs 
efhis poetry, Yet that many inftances might be produced, where the fen/e 
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‘* To conclude. He was a civilian, exquifitely well read; 4 
fhiifal judge; among the learned, an univerfal fcholar and able 
critic; expert in moft languages and fciences; in poetry, an Eng- 
lifh Ovid. In converlation, he was entertaining, without levity 
or fpleen, As an author, his character has been thus concifely 
‘fummed up : 


* Read here, in fofteft founds, the keeneft fatire ; 
* A pen dipt deep in gall, a heart good-nature ; 
* An Englifh Ovid from his birth he feems, 

* Infpir'd alike with ftrong poetic dreams : 

The Roman rants. of heroes, gods, and Jove ; 

The Briton purely paints the Ait of Love.’ 


** But our author has deferibed himfelf in the following verfes found 
an his pocket-book at his death, being then frefh written with a lead 
pencil: 

* I fing the various chances of the world, 
* Through which men are by fate or fortune hurl'd; 
* 'Tis by no fcheme or methed that I go, 
* But paint in yerfe my notions as they flow: 
With heat the wanton images purfue; 
* Fond of the old, yet ilill creating new. 
* Fancy myfelf in fome fecure retreat ; 
Refolve to be content, and {0 be great!” 


S$. 


of both muft be allowed to be happily adorned with. the moft judicious 
choice of rhyme, the flighteft infpection of the ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice’ of 
the one, or the * Moral Epiftles’ of the other, will plainly tcftify. In their 
fighter effays, their manner is ftill more congenial : the fame concifenefs, the 
fame epigrammatic turn, is evidently confpicuous. And, to heighten the 
fimilarity, if Dr. King ventured boldly to enter the lifts with Dr. Bentley, 
Dr. Kenrick hath, not lefs daringly, waged literary war with a modern Ari- 
ftarchus, the juftly celebrated author of the Rambier.”’ 7 
How far this parallel be juft, we fhall not take upon us to fay ;_ but if the 

following fketch, of the author of the epiftles, by himfelf, bear any like- 
nefs, there are certainly fome traits in his difpofition and character not une 
like thofe of Dr. King. 

Lorenzo, feelingly I {peak 

Of failings, where myfelf am weak ; 

‘To whom adverfity fevere 

Hath fold experience much too dear. 

Hard-hcarted prudence far from me,’ 

And narrow-foul’d frugality : 

Mine the involuntary figh, 

The open car, the watery cye, 

The fanguine hopes, the fruitlefs fears, 

Yet unfubdu’d by {cafe or years. 
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Philofophical Tranfaétions. Vol. LXV. Part ll. for the Year 
1775- Continued from p. 271, and concluded. 


We prefume to have given fufficient hints in our laft article on 
this fubje&t, to put it beyond a doubt, that the air, or atmo- 
fphere, is not fufficiently denfe and heavy to poficfs the degree 
of heat, which it neverthelefs is capable of communicating from 
one folid to another. The obfervation of Dr. Blagdon, there- 
fore, in the firft part of the volume, is inaccurately exprefled. 
Speaking of the bodies in the heated room, he fays, «* All the 
“* pieces of metal there, even our watch-chains, felt fo hot, that 
« we could fearcely bear to touch them for a moment ;: whilft the 
“ air, from which the metal had derived all its heat, was only un- 
« pleafant.” Again he calls this degree of heat poffeffed by the 
metals, the real heat of the air; confefiing, at the fame time, 
that the air communicated its heat fo lowly, that the thermome- 
ters brought with him into the room, did not in twenty mi- 
nutes acquire that heat by feveral degrees. Yet furely, if fuch 
heat was the real heat of the air, they might be reafonably exe 
pected to have acquired it fooner. But the truth is, as before 
obferved, the degree of heat was that only of the furrounding 
folids of equal tenacity and denfity ; the air being only the me- 
dium of communication. Indeed all the experiments recorded 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions on this fubject, appear to con- 
frmit. Dr. Dobfon obferves, Art. XLV. that * fuch bodies as 
“ are weak conduétors of fire from air, may be placed in air, 
** without receiving the heat of this medium,” If, inftead of 
faying conductors of fire, he had faid retainers of beat, or conduc- 
tors of fire from ignited or heated folids, he would have been 
nearer the truth; and the experiments he enumerates would 
have been more plaufibly accounted for. 

** There would then be little wonder why the albumen ovi remains 
fluid in air heated to 224°. Hence likewife the frog, the lizard, the 
camelion, &e. retain their natural temperature, and fecl cold to the 
touch, though perpetually furrounded with air hotter than their own 
bodies. Hence allo, the human body keeps nearly its own tempera- 
ture, in a fiove heated to 224°: or may even pafs without injury into 
air heated to a much greater degree, according to the obfervations of 
Du Hamel and Tillett, publithed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences”. Hence, on the other hand, the bees wax melted from the 
mere contad of the air im experiment Vi1s 5 and in experiment v1, 
the albumen ovi was coagulated on the intervention of another body, 
which is a hrong conductor of fire or retainer of heat. 

That the experiments of the Drs. Fordyce and Blagdon, re- 
fpecting the poflibility of au animal’s fupporting life in air, 
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which would communicate to and from metallic bodies a mnctj 
greater degree of heat than it ever could do to the bodies of li- 
ving animals, they are undoubtedly conclufive fo far as they 
ferve to explode the experiments of Boerhaave. They may 
alfo ferve to explode, in fome degree, the opinion of thofe, who 
conceive the heat of the animal body merely owing to the fric- 
tion of the blood againft the fides of the blood-veiffels, in circu- 
lation : becaufe in fuch cafe, it were reafonable to exped, that ia 
proportion to the acceleration of the pulfe, fuch heat would be 
increafed ; which is not found to be the cafe,* 

We do not conceive, however, that thefe experiments tend to 
what is confefiedly their principal ufe ; viz. to explode the long 
approved doétrine that all heat is the effect of attrition or fer- 
mentation. For, though it may be true, as Dr, Blagdon ob- 
ferves, that no theory which the mechanical or chemical phyfi- 
cians have as yet deuifed, is fufficient to explain the powers of 
producing or deftroying heat in all cafes and circumftances, this 
is no good reafon why fuch theory, which will hold good in fo 
many cafes, fhould be rejected till we are furnifhed with a bet- 
ter. For wecan by no means admit of his unphilofophical ex- 
pedient of recurring to occult caufes, by telling us it is “a 
** power of fuch a nature, that it can only be referred to the 
** principle of /ife, and probably exercifed only in thofe parts of 


** our bodies in which “fe feems peculiarly to refide.” We | 


would almoft as foon adopt the term in morals, and, after the 
rakehelly cant of profligates, call debauchery fecing life, as 
adopt it in phyfics, as an immechanical principle of generating 
heat or cold, as the fituation of the animal might require it. 
The ingenious Mr. John Hunter has, it feems, carried his in- 
veftigation of this principle into the vegetable world ; pretending 
that vegetables as well as animals, while a/ive, have the powes of 
producing or generating heat. Had he faid of generating cold 
too in certain circumitances, he would have been equally in the 
right: for, as he juftly obferves, ** it is in both only a power 
«* of oppofition and refiftance, it is not found to exert itfelf 
*¢ fpontanecoufly and unprovoked; but muft always be excited 
** by the energy of fome external frigorific agent.” But where 
is the wonder of all this? Does not every body, or fyftematic 
combination of bodies tend to the prefervation of its prefent 
ftate, whether of reft or motion, heat or cold, unlefs affected by 
fome external agent? What fhould make it do otherwife ? 

‘** This power of generating heat [or rather, according to him, of 


rejifling cold} in animals, does got depend on the motion of the blood, 
as 


* Unlefs, indeed, we adopt the new doctrine laid down in the late Dr. 
Goldfmith’s Survey of Experimental Philofophy; in which we are told, that 
friction is not inercafed by celerity of motion, Rev. 
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as fome have fuppofed, becaufe it belongs to animals who have no cir- 


culation ; befides the nofe of a dog, whicti is nearly always of the fame ° 


heat in all temperatures of the air, is well fupplied with blood: nor can 
it be faid to depend upon the nervous fyftem, for it is found in ani- 
mals that haye neither brain nor nerves. It is then moft probable, 
that it depends on fome other principle peculiar to both, and which is 
one of the properties of life; whichcan, and does, al independently of 
circulation, fenfation, and volition; viz. that power which preferves 
and regulates the internal machine, and which appears to be common 
to animals and vegetables, This principle is in the moft perfect fiate 
when the body is in health, and in many deviations from that ftate, 
we find that its action is extremely uncertain and irregular; fometimes 
rifing higher ‘than the ftandard, and at other times falling much be- 
low it. 

All this, however, is faying but little, The principle of life 
is in its moft perfec? flate when the animal or vegetable is in 
health.—Doubtlefs; for when it is def in health it is moft per- 
fea alive. 

Again, when he tells us of a dormoufe and a toad, which he 
endeavoured to freeze to death, he fays, “* while the vigour of 
* lite lafted, they defied the. approach of the cold”—* their 
“« motions became lefs violent by the finking of the vital pow- 
* ers.’ Of the dormou/fe, that * it dicd and became fiff.’— 
Of the toad, that ‘* it did not die, and therefore was not frozen.” 
But would it not be equally proper to fay, ‘* it was not frozen, 
«« and therefore did mot die ?”—There can be little doubt, had 
the cold been fufficiently increafed, that either the animal would 
have been frozen and died, or would have died and been frozen: 
the difference is merely verbal. What Mr. Hunter advances on 
the fame fubje&, refpecting imperfect anima!s and vegetables, 
amounts to the fame thing, and is eafily accounted for. The 
life, both of animals and vegetables, confifts in a fyftem of mo- 
tion, which, while it is preferved, pofleffes the property of heat 
or cold of a certain temperature, peculiar to their kind. It is 
natural, it is mechanical, for fuch a fyftem to refift or oppofe 
every external agent, tending to diiturb or diverfify its mode of 
exiftence ; whether by increafing or diminifhing the velocity of 
its motion, 2. ¢. tending to make it either hotter or colder. And 
though this property may not be juftly attributed either to circu- 
lation, fenfation, or volition, it may be juftly imputed to them all, 
or to fomething fimilar ; to which, if thefe philofophers are de- 
termined to give the name of Lifz, they may ; but there ap- 
pears to us no new difcovery in the thing, whatever novelty ther 
may be in the expreffion, K 
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442 Garrick’s Looking-Glafs. 


Garrick’s Looking Glafs : Or, The Art of rifing on the Stage. A 
Poem, in three Cantos; decorated with Dramatic CharaGers, 
By the Author of * * * * *, 4to 2s. 6d, Evans. 

Poems read without aname 
We juftly praife, or juftly blame. Swirt. 

By his adopting of this motto, our author of the five ftars ap. 
pears to think the knowledge of his name would be no recommen- 
dation to his poem. Or, perhaps, he might have other reafons 
for concealing it ; efpecially if he be in any fhape connected with 
the ftage.—Be this as it may, he certainly difcovers an eafe and 
facility in verfification, that fpeak him no novice, And yet he 
is as evidently a very young writer, or a very carelefs one ; his 
thoughts and numbers running as loofely as if he had penned the 
whole fifteen hundred lines fans pede in uno. Not but that 
there is difplayed fome poetical invention, in what may be called 
the machinery of the piece ; the writer having employed Hermes, 
the mufes, the graces, together with the ghofts of departed 
poets, as wellas of the dramatic characters they drew, in the bu- 
finefs of the compofition. 

Of the dida&tic merit of this produétion, our readers may form 
fome idea from the following extraét from Garrick’s inftructions 
to his pupils, the players. ——After recommending to them a 
** well-fized Looking-Gla/s,” and expatiating on its general ufc, 
he proceeds, 

“* The glafs may teach to bow and kneel, 

But heaven alone can make you feel: 

From that fair fount, the truth muft flow, 

Yet, art can make a fhift you know ; 

I've found it frequently fupply 

The want of fenfibility. 

But then, ‘twill take up all your teifure, 

Ere you can make fuch toil a pleafure ; 

For where dame Nature is unkind, 

And fearcely half makes up the mind, 

While Fortune, like a fenrvy jade, 

Toffes that mind upon our trade, 

It follows, as a clear effect, 

That notwithftanding fueh negleé, 

If Nature will not do her part, 

The bufinefs muft be done by Art. 

In fiage-affairs, as in a watch, 

There's many a wheel, and.many a catch, 

In both the mechanifm’s fine, 

Your lookers-on can ne'er divine, 

What a mere juggle ‘tis to play, - 

And yet this juggle does, I fay. 

Who only views the watch’s face, 

Conceive not what's within the cafe ; 
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Enough for them, if truth it tell, 

And bids Sve roaft the mutton well, 

The fine machinery they mifs ; 

As ‘tis in that, fo ‘tis in this. 

I would not have you then defpair, 

Tho’ Nature fhould her bleflings {pare, 
Tho’ fome of you fhould feel no more, 
Than Dunstan's giants o'er church door ; 
Sheer art may move a man about, 

And who's to find the fecret out : 

Take heed, ‘twill feem all {kill and knowledge, 
Might pofe the fellow of a college. 

Have you not feen, in Lear, and Foor, 
(Where players often rave by rule) 

The calling out—a moufe, a moule, 

Has fairly taken in the houfe. 

If well the changeling throws his hat, 
Make fure of your applaufe for that: 

One minyte makes a ftart at moft, 

But, if on entrance of a ghoft, 

You ftamp but loud enough, and fix, 
Inftead of one, you may take fix : 

*Twere well indeed, if, when it's come, 
With dext'rous dath of hand, or thumb, 
You caus'd the hair, to fland an end; 

As that would much the horror mend : 
When Hamcer’s phantom you purfue, 
Gaze, as if every lamp burnt blue : 

But when its errand you would know, 
Take care to ftagger as you go : 

Then, as it waves you, not to vex it, 

Let the {word tremble in your exit. 

To make King Ricuaro, there's a knack; 
Be perfe& in the leg and back ; 

The eye-brow fhould be broad and dark, 
And give to murder every mark ; 

His fell complottings and defigns 

Should ftartle in the face's lines : 

Give him the dark affaffin’s airs, 

And catch the audience unawares. 

Much, much, dear folks, depends on drefs : 
The feemly ruff of royal Bess, 
The flourifh, when fhe gives the blow, 
The royal train, and furbelow, 

The thundering boaft of bluftering Prarrt, 
The ftraw-made crown of crazy Lear, 
Oruextio’s face, Orne ta’s willow, 


And Dzesprmona’s ftrangling pillow : 
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Garrick’s Locking-Glafs. 

Your hofe, ye fair, when boys you play, 
White chins, when age is in decay, 
Fat Farsrarr’s fhield, and mountain belly, 

Are half the battle let me tell ye : 

If once the galleries give the hand, 

A fig for thofe that underftand, , : 
The men of tafle, you know, are rare, 
The boxes feldom heed the player : 
Mind not the critic’s hi/s at flaws, 

"Tis buied in the fool’s applaufe. 
Is genius wanting ?-——truft to trick, 

‘Twill prove the alor’s walking-flick : 

There are who ufe it every year; 

Tho’ none of my good people here. 

But where true talle is given, efcape 

That which will make you play the ape : 

Where there is genius in fuch cafes, 

The paflions know their proper places ; 

Juft where they ought, behold them rife, 

Or flow in tears, or heave in fighs : 

They animate the brighteft jeft, 

And mighty nature ftands confeft : 

What, therefore, I remark’d at firft, 

Was putting matters at the worl; 

As providence beftow'd the power, 

I ne'er could bear fineffe an hour: 

My Axcuer is your comic fample, 

And Lear affordsa grave example, 

Of other points there are a few 

That I will now reveal to you. 

And firfl, it would not be amifs, 

But here and there prevent a hifs, 

If fome of you would condefcend 

A certain carelefs air to mend ; 

"Tis villainous to fearch the pit, 

To find where your admirers fit. 

Nor is it right, to flare on high, 

Jutrigueing with the gallery : 

Or to the boxes, give your eyes, 

While on the flage a lady fighs: 

Believe me, there is much to play, 

Ev'n when you have no more to fay3 

Some, at the clofe of every {peech, 

Will, faucy, turn upon their breech ; 

Dear ladies, pray forgive the word, 

But, faith, the cufioms more abfurd ; 

Never conclude your bulinefs paft, 

Tall a& the filth, and line the laf. ‘ 
Olt have I been, the friend in danger, 
When him 1 loy'd, flood, like a ftranger ; 
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And tho’ next {cene I was to die, 

By draught, or dart, or fympathy: 

(For broken hearts with us, are common 

I've often crack’d a cord for woman) 

The fellow, was fo loft to feeling, 

I might as well have huge'd the cieling * ; 

One of his hands, indeed, was near 

To take my tributary tear; 

While other members, making love 

Were fet, to trap the nymphs above.” 
We mutt reter thofe, whcfe curiofity is excited by the above ex- 
traét to a further acquaintance with this produétion, to the 
printed poem; with the whole of which a poetical reader will 
be tolerably well pleafed ; although a difcerning one will with fo 
poetical a writer had a better fubject, on which to employ his 


mule. 
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Travels in Greece: Or, an Account of a Tour, made at the Ex- 
pence of the Society of Dilettanti. By Richard Chandler, D.D. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
4to. 163. boards. Cadell, 

This volume may be regarded as the neceffary fequel to the 
learned and ingenious author’s travels in Afia Minor; of which 
ve gave fome account in our Review for May 1775.—Asit is im- 
peflible, however, to gratify the curious with any abftraét or ex- 
tra&t, we can make from fo claffical and multifarious a publica- 
tion, we fhall confine ourfelves, in the prefent article, to a 
few citations, refpeéting the modern hiftory and prefent ftate of 
that famous region; in which the arts were once carried to a 
pitch of perfection, almoft as difficult to be credited as fuccefs- 
fully imitated. To begin with its moft celebrated city, Athens; 
of which our traveller obferves, that after its revival and fuf- 
fering under a multiplicity of hoftile events from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century, it was in-a manner again forgotten. 

‘* So lately, fays he, as about the middle of the fxteenth century, 
the city was commonly believed to have been utterly deflroyed, and 
not to exift, except a few huts of poor fifhermen, Crufius, a learned 


and 


* An odd image this ! How the deuce could he hug the cieling?—'This ciel= 
ing 4s certainly brought in ge I for the fake of the rhime. Indeed, our 
carclefs poct feems frequently to think, as Butler has it, 

One line for fenfe and one for rhime 

Js quite fuificient at a time. : ; ; 
A verv little trouble would have made thefe lines run fufficiently in rhime, 
and with more propriety.of thought, thus; 

The fellow fo to fecling loft, 


I might as well have hugg'd a poft. Reve 
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jnquifitive German, procured more authentic information. from his 
Greck correfpondents refiding mm Turkey, which he publithed jn 1 584, 
to awaken curiolity~ and to promote farther difcoveries. One of 
thefe letters is from a native of Nauplia, a town near Argos in the 
Morca. The writer fays, that he had been often at Athens, and that 
jt ftill contained things worthy to be feen, fome of which he enume- 
rates, and then fubjoins, ‘ But why do I dwell on this place ? It is 
* as the {kin of an animal, which has been long dead.” 

The following is a general defcription of its fituation at pres 
fent. 

“ Athens is placed by geographers in fifty-three degrees of longitude, 
Its latitude was found by Mr. Vernon, an Englifh traveller, to be 
thirty-eight degrees and five minutes, It is now called (ASiy) 
Athini, and is not inconfiderable, either in extent or the number of 
inhabitants. It enjoys a fine temperature, anda ferene fky. The 
air is clear and wholefome, though not fo delicately foft as in Tonia. 
The town fands bencath the Acropolis or citadel, not encompaffing 
the rock, as formerly, but fpreading into the plain, chiefly on the 
weft and north-weft. Corfairs infefting it, the avenues were fecured, 
and in 1676 the gates were regularly fhut after fun-fet. It is now 
open again, but feveral of the gateways remain, and a guard of Turks 
patroles at midnight. Some mafles:of brick-work, ftanding feparate, 
without,the town, belonged perhaps to the ancient wall; of which 
other traces alfo appear. The houfes are moftly mean and ftraggling ; 
many with large areas or courts before them. In the lanes, the higlt 
walls on each fide, which are commonly white-wathed, refleé ftrong- 
ly the heat of the fun. The ftreets are very irregular ; and antiently 
were neither uniform nor handfome. They have water conveyed in 
channels from mount Hymettus, and in the Bazar or market-place is 
a large fountain. The Turks have feveral mofques and public baths. 
The Greeks have convents for men and women ; with many churches, 
in which fervice is regularly performed ; and befides thefe, they 
have numerous oratories or chapels, fome in ruins or confifting of bare 
walls, fréquented only on the anniverfaries of the faints to whom they 
arededicated. A portrait of the owner on board is placed in them on 
that occafion, and removed when the folemnity of the day is over. 

**’ Befides the more flable antiquities, of which an account will be 
given in the fequel, many detached pieccs are found in the town, by 
the fountains, in the fireets, the walls, the houfes, and churches. 
Among thefe are fragments of feulpture ; a marble chair or two, which 
probably belonged to the Gymnatfia or theatres; a fun-dial at the ca- 
tholicon or cathedral, inferibed with the name of the maker ; aud, at 
the archiepifcopal houfe clofe by, a very curigus veflel of marble, uled 
asa ciflern to receive water, but once ferving, it is likely, asa public 
flandard 01 meafure, Matty columns occur; with fome maimed ita- 
tues ; and pedeftels, feveral with infcriptions, and almoft buried in 
earth. A cuftom has prevailed, as at Chios, of fixing in the wall, 
over the gateways and doors of the houfes, carved ftones, molt of 
which exhibit the funereal fupper, In the courts of the houfes lie 
many 
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many round ftelz, or-pillars, once placed on the graves of the Athe- 
nians; and a great number are flill to be feen applied to the fame ufe 
in the Turkifh burying grounds before the acropolis. Thefe gene- 
rally have concife in{criptions containing the mame of the perfon, and 
of the town and tribe, to which the deceafed belonged. Demetrius 
the Phalereon, who endeavoured to reftrain fepulchral luxury, enaé- 
ed, that no perfon fhould have more than one; and that the height 
fhould not exceed three cubits. Anvitier fpecies, which refembles 
cur modern head-ftones, is fometimes adorned with fculptuie, and 
has an epitaph in verfe. We jaw a few mutilated Herme. Thefe 
were bufts on long quadrangular bafes, the heads frequently of brafs, 
invented by the Athenians. At firit they wee made to reprefent 
only Hermes or Mercury, and defigned as guardians of the fepul- 
chres, in which they were lodged ; but afterwards the houfes, fircets, 
and porticoes of Athens were adorned with them, and rendered vene- 
rable by a multitude of portraits of illuflrious men and women, of he- 
roesand of gods: and, it is related, Hipparchus, fon of Pififtratus, 
ereGied them in the demi or borough-towns, and by the road-fide, in- 
{cribed with moral apophthegms in clegiac yerfe; thus making them 
vehicles of inftrudtion. 

‘* The acropolis, afty, or citadel, was the city of Cecrops. It is 
vow a fortrefs, with a thick irregular wall, flanding on the brink of 
precipices, and inclofing a large area, about twice as long as broad. 
Some portions of the antient wall may be difcovered on the outfide, 
particularly at the two extreme angles; and in many places it is 
patched with pieces of columns, and with marbles taken from the 
tuins. A confiderable fum had been recently expended on the fide 
next Aymettus, which was finifhed before we arrived. The fcaffold+ 
ing had been removed to the end towards Pentele, but money was 
wanting, and the workmen were withdrawn. The garrifon. confilts 
of afew Turks, who refide there with their families, and are called 
by the Greeks Caj/triani, or the foldiers of the caflle. Thefe hollow 
nightly from their ftation above the town, to approve their vigilance, 
Their houfes overlook the city, plain, and gulf, but the fituation is 
as airy as pleafant, and attended with fo many inconveniences, that 
thofe who are able and have the option prefer living below, when not 
on duty. The rock is lofty, abrupt, and imaceffible, except the 
front, which is toward the Pireus; and on that quarter is a moun~ 
tainous ridge, within cannon-fhot. It is deflitute of water fit for 
drinking, and fupplies are daily carried up in earthen jars, on horles 
and affes, fram one ot the conduits in the town., ; 

‘* The acropolis furnifhed a very ample field to the ancient virtual, 
It was filled with monuments of Athenian glory, and exhibued an 
amazing difplay of beauty, of opulence, and ot art; each contending, 
as it were, for the fuperiority, It appeared as one entire offering to 
the deity, furpaffing in excellence, and aflonifhing in richne(s. _ He- 
liodorus, named Periegetes, the guide, had employed on it fiftcen 
books. The curiofitics of various kinds, with the pictures, ftatues, 
and pieces of {culpture, were fo many and fo remarkable, as to fupply 
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Pelemo Peiiegetes with matter for four volumes; and Strabo affirms, 
that as many would be required in treating of other portions of Athens 
and of Atticae In particular, the number of ftatues was prodigious, 
Tiberius Nero, who was fond of images, plundered the acropolis, as 
well as Delphi and Olympia; yet Athens, and each of thefe places, 
had not fewer than three thoufand remaining in the time of Pliny, 
Even Paufanias feems here to be diflreffed by the multiplicity of Ins 
fubjc&. But this banquet, as it were, of the fenfes has long been 
withdrawn ; and is now become like the tale of avifion. The {pec- 
tator views with concern the marble ruins intermixed with mean flat. 
roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbifh ; the fad memorials of a no- 
Licr people ; which, however, as vifible from the fea, fhould have in- 
troduced modern Athens to more early notice. They who reported it 
was only a {mall village, muft, it has been furmifed, have beheld the 
acropolis through the wrong end of their teletcopes. 

‘© When we confider the long feries of years which has eljapfed 
and the variety of fortune, which Athens has undergone, we may 
wonder that any portion of the old city has efcaped, and that the 
fice ftill furnifhes an ample fund of curious entertainment. Atticus 
is reprefented by Cicero as receiving more pleafure from the recol- 
Icfion of the eminent men it had produced, than from the fately 
edifices and exquifite works of autient art, with which it then abound- 
ed. The traveller need not be fo refined to derive fatisfaQion even 
now from feeing Athens.” 

Referring the claffical reader to the work itfelf, for the parti 
culars refpe€ting the ancient hiftory and remaining antiquities, 
of which our author gives a curious detail; we fhail dwell 
only on fuch topics as are more popular and generally enter- 
taining. Of the religious dances of the derviles moft perfons 
muft have heard or read ; Dr. Chandler, who had an opportu- 
nity of being prefent at a performance of that kind, gives the 
following account: 

** The tower of the winds* is now a Teckeh or place of worhhip 
belonging to a college of dervifhes. I was prefent, with my compa- 
nions ata religious funétion, which concluded with their wonderful 
dance. The company was feated on goat.{kins on the floor croff- 
legged, forming a large circle. The chief dervifh, a comely man, with 
a grey beard and of a fine prefence as ufual, began the prayers, in which 
the reft bore a part, all proftrating themielves, aud feveral tines 
touching the ground with their foreheads. Of a fudden, they leaped 
up, Uirew off their outer garments, and joining hands, moved round 
flowiy to mufic, fhouting Alla, the name name of God. The inftre 
ments founding quicker, they kept time, calling out Alla. La illa il 
Alla. God. There is no other God, but God. Other fentences were 
added to thefe as their motion increafed ; and the chicf dervifh, burli- 
ing from the ring into the middle, as in a fit of enthufiafm, and let- 

ting 
Pt.) which an elegant delineation is given in Mr. Stuart's Ruins of 
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ting down his hair behind, began turning about, his body poifed on 
one of his great tocs as on a pivor, without chan: ging place. He was 
followed by another, who {pun a dillerent way, iad then by more, 

four or five innumber. The rapidity with which they Whifked 
round was gradually augmented, and became amazing; their Jong 

hair not touching their fhoulders but flying off ; and the circle ill 
furrounding them {houting, and throwing then hes 's backwar 1s and 
forwards ; the dome re-echoing the wild and Jond mufie and the 
noife, as it were, of frantic bacchanals. At Jencth, fome quitting 
the ring and fainting, at which time it is believed they are favoured 
with extatic vifions, the fpectacle ended. We were foon atier intio- 
duced into a room furnifhed with fkins for fofas, and entertained with 
pipes and coffee by the chief dervifh, whom we found, with feveral of 
his performers, as cool and placid as if he had been only a Jooker-on.”” 

Of the prefent manners of the Athenians, and particularly of 
their cuftoms in regard to the fair-fex, we have the following re- 
lation. - 

** The liberty of the fair-fex at Athens is aloft equally abridged 
by the Turks and Greeks. Their houfes are fecured with high walls, 
and the windows turned from the ftreet, and latticed, or boarded up, 
fo as to preclude all intercourfe, even of the eyes. The haram, or 
apartment of the Turkifh women, is not only impenetrable, but mutt 
not be regarded on the outfide with any degree of attention. To ap- 
proach them, when abroad, wiil give offence ; and in the town, if 
they cannot be avoided, it is the cultom to turn to the wall and fland 
fill, without looking toward them, while they pals. This mode of 

carriage is good- breeding at Athens. 

“ The Turkith women claim an exemption from thcir confinement 
on one day only in the week, when they vifit their relations, and are 
{een gaing in companies to the baths, or fitting in the burying grounds 
on the graves of their friends, their children, hufbands, or parents. 
They are then enwrapped and beclothed in fuch a manner, it is ime 
pofible to difcern whether they are young or old, handfome or ugly. 
Their heads, as low as the eye-brows, are covered with white linen, 
and alfo their faces benzath ; the prominency of the nofe and mouth 
giving them nearly the vifages of mummies. ‘They draw down a veil 
of black gaufe over their eyes, the moment a man or boy comes in 


view. They wear fhast loofe boots of leather, zed or yellow, witha 


7 
large fheet over their commpn garments, and appear very bulky. 
The drefs of the Grek maatrons is a garment of ‘red or blue 


° ety s £3? f.1 . 1 
eleth, the waift very fhort, the long petticoat falling in folds to the 


ground. A thin flowing veil of muilin, with a “golden Tim or 
border, is thrown over the head and fhou!ders. he attire of the vir- 
yellow fattin hanging 


gis is a long red vel, with 2 {quare cape o 
» their hands concealed in the pocket- 


down behind. Th ey w alk with 
holes at the fides, eh their faces are mufiied. netimes they al- 
fame the Turkith garb. Neither prudence nor motefly fullers a 
maiden to be feen by ‘the men bcfore Sie is marrie Her beauty might 
inflame the Turk, who can take her Iegally, by force, to bis bed, on 
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a fentence of the Cadi or judge: and the Greek, if the revealed her 
face to him even unw: illingly, ws ould reject her as criminal and with 
dif dain. ‘ 

The Albanian women are inured early to hard living, labour, 
pe the fun. Their features are injured by penury, and their com- 
plexions by theair. Their drefs is coarfe and fimple ; ; a fhift reaching 
to the ancle, a thick fath about the waift, and a fhort loofe weullon 
velt. Their hair is platted in two divifions, and the ends faflened to 
a red filken fring, which, with a taflel, is pendant to their heels, and 
frequently laden with pieces of filver com of various fizes, diminifhing 
graduaily to the bottom. Among thele the antiquarian may often 
difeover medals of value. They are feen carrying water on their 
backs in gic n jars, with h: indles ; wathing by the. fountains, or al- 

! fembled by the Iliffus after rain, with the ‘atl flaves of the Maho- 
;} metans aud other fervants ; treading their linen, or beating it with a 
} piece of heavy wood [pre ading it on the ground or bufhes to dry, and 
conveying it to and tro im panniers or wicker-bafkets on an afs. There 
i legs and feet are generally bare ; aud their heads hooded, as it were, 
with a foug towel, which encircles the neck, one extremity hanging 
down belore, and the other behind. The girls wear a red full. -cap 
plated with pervs or Turkifh pennies of tilver perforated, and ranged 

like the {cales of tifh. 
*¢ "The Greek will fometimes admit a traveller into his gyneceum, 
or the apartment of hiswomen. Thefe within doors, are as it were un- 
cafed, and cach a contrafl of the figure fhe made when abroad. There 











i the girl, like Thetis, treading on a foft carpet, has her white and de- 
ee | os licate [cet naked ; the nails tinged with red. Her trowfers, which in 
\ eLE winter are of red hock, and in fummer of fine callico or thin gaule, 
| ; t} defend from the hip to the ancle, hanging loofely about her limbs ; 


the lower portion embroidered with flowers, ain | appearing beneath 
the fhift, which has the fleeves wide and open, and the feams and 
edges curioufly adorned with needle- work. Her veft is of filk, ex- 
acily fitted to the form of the bofom and the thape of the body, which 
it rather covers than conceals, and is fhorter than the fhift. The fleeves 
buttou occafionally to the hand, and are lined with red or yellow fat- 


















un. A rich zone encompafles her waift, and is faftened before by 
lafps of filver gilded f gold fet with preci {lone Over d 
calps oc tilver guiced, Or of gold ict with precious itones. ver me 


vell is arobe, in fummer lined with ermine, and in cold weather with 
fur. The head-drefs is a fkull-cap, red or green, with pearls ; a flay 
under the chin, and a yellow forchead-@pii. She has bracelets of 
gold on her wrifls : and, like Aurora, is rofy-fingered, the tips being 
flained. Her necklace is a flring of Zechius, a {pecies of goid coi, 
or of the picees cailed Byzantines. At her cheeks is a lock of hair 
mace to curl towards the face ; and down her back falls a profufion of 
tretfes, fpreading over her fhoulders. Much time is confumed in 
combing and braiding the hair after bathing, and at the greater fe- 
flivais, m enriching and powdering it with jimall bits of filver gilded, 
relembling a violin in fhape, and woven in at regular diftances. She | 
is painted blue round thic eyes; and the infides of the fockets, with 
the 
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the edges on which the lafhes grow, are tinged with black. The 
Yurkifh ladies wear nearly the fame attire, and ufe fimilar arts to 
heigh ten their natural beauty, 

* For colouring the lafhes and focket of the eye, they throw in- 
cenfe or gum of Labdanum on {ome coals of fire, intercept the /moke, 
which afcends with a plate, and colle& the foot. This I faw applied. 
A girl, hitting crofs-legged as ufual, ona fofa, and clofing one of her 
eyes, took the two lathes between the fore-finger and thumb of her 
left hand, pulled them forward, and then thrufting i in, at the exter- 
nal corner, a bodkin, which had been immeifed in the foot, and ex- 
tracing again, the particles before adhering to it, remained within, 
and were prefently ranged round the organ, ferving as a foil to its lu- 
fire, befides contributing, as they fay, to its health, and increafing its 
apparent magnitude. 

‘* The improvement of the mind and morals is not confidered as a 
momentous part of female education at Athens. T he girls are taught 
to dance, to play on the Turkifh guittar, and the tympanum or time 
brel, aud to embroider, an art in which they generally excel. A wo- 
man fkiiled in reading and writing, is {poken of as a prodigy of capa- 
city and learning. The mother of Olman Aga, a Turk who fre- 
quented our houfe, was of this rare number, and, as he often told us, 
fo terrible for her knowledge, that even Achmet Aga her kinfman 
had been feen to tremble when he reccived her annual vifit. In com- 
mon life the woman waits upon her hufband, and alter dicfling the 
provifions which he purchafed, cats perhaps with a female flave ; 
the flately lord feeding alone, or in company with men. 

Of the territory of Athens and its ‘ prefent fituation, Dr. 
Chandler obferves, 

‘* The territory of Athens was anticntly well peopled. The demi 
or boroughs were in number onc hundred and f eventy- “four ; ; fceattered, 
except fome conflituting the city, about the country. Frequent traces 
of them are found ; and feveral flill exif, but moilly ahaa to very 
incontiderable villages. Muny weils alfo eccur on Lycabettus, atthe 
Pireus, inthe plain, and allover Attica. Some are feen in the vine- 
yards and. gardens neatly in their prifline flat 
marble about a yard high, flanding ona fi quare Pp :vement, adorned, 
not ineleg an tly , withwreathed flutings on the outfice ; or plain, vith 
mouldings at the top and botiom, the inner firrface deep-worn by the 
friction of ropes. The bucket is a keitle, a jar, or the iin ot a goat 
or kid diflended ; and clole by is commonly a trough or hollow fone, 
into which they pour water for the cattle. The city was fupp lied 
With coru from Sicily and Africa; and the regard of the emperorsal nd 
kings, its patrons, Was difol: ayed in large ffes of wheat and barley to 
be dtflributed, genera! ly in the Odéum. At prelent, Attica is thi inly 
inha bited, and probal bly - produces ot ain fuflicient for the natives ; bot 
the edids prohibiting exportation aie continually eluded, aud public 
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difirets boidering on famine en{ues almott yearly 
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The Bankrupt. A Comedy, in three Aéts. By Samuel Foote, Ejq. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, Strand. 


This comedy is one of thofe flight fketches of character and 
plot, for which Mr. Foote is famous, and will well enough pafs 
mutter ( to ufe this comedian’s own phrafe) as ‘ light fammer 
reading.” Being calculated alfo for light /ummer acting : there 
is perhaps a propriety in thefe loofe pieces, notwithftanding their 
flimiy texture, which would be wanting in more laboured 
and finifhed productions. 

Asa dramatic fatire, it has merit in expofing the villainous 
arts of thofe harpies of brokers and attornies, who make a prey 
of the neceffitous trader, and plunder both debtor and creditor. 
It willadmit of a doubt, however, whether fuch characters are 
not too infamous and abandoned to’be the proper fubjeéts of ca- 
ftication for the comic mufe. Villains that merit the gallows 
thould be more roughly handled ; and villainies, that are fhock- 
ing to humanity, more feverely punifhed than by being laughed 
at. 

it is with a bad grace alfo, that this comedian (to whom the 
public have, for his ribaldry and abufe, unanimoufly given the 
name of Ariftophanes) takes upon him, in this piece, to declaim 
againit thofe general calumniators, the printers of news-papers. 
The reprehenfion is, however, as juft as the practices of fome are 
infamous. The following is a fcene between Margin, a news- 
printer, and two gentlemen, the one the father, and the other 
the lover, of a young lady whofe reputation had been fcanda- 
loufly attacked in an anonymous paragraph, 

Enter Sir Robert Rifcounter, and Sir James Biddulph. 

** Sir Robert. Where is this Margin, this impudent, rafcally 

rinter ? 

Margin. Hey day! what's the matter now ? 

Sir James. Curb your choler, Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert. A pretty fellow, indeed, that every man’s, and wo- 
mats reputation mutt be fubje& to the power of his poifonous pen. 

Sir James. A little patience, Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert. A land of liberty, this! I will maintain it, the tyranny 
exercifed by that feliow, and thofe of his tribe, is more defpotic and 
galling, than the moft abfolute monarch’s in Afia. 

Sir James. Well, but 

Sir Robert. Their thrones claim a right only over your perfons and 
propeity, whillt this mungrel, f{quatting upon his joint ftool, bya 
fingle line, profcribes and ruins your reputation at once. 

Sir James. Sir Robert, let me crave— 

Sir Robert. And no fituation is fecure from their infults, I wonder 
eyery man is not afraid to peep into a paper, as it is more than pro- 
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bable that he may meet with a paragraph that will make him unhappy 
for the reft of his life. 

Margin. But gentlemen, what is all this bufinefs about ? 

Sir Robert. About! zounds, fir, what right had you to ruin my 
daughter ? 

Margin. 1? 1 know nothing of you nor your daughter. 

Sir Robert. Sir James Biddulph, you have it, produce the paper. 

Sir James. There is no occafion for that, the affair is fo recent, T 
dare fay the gentleman will remember the paflage; this Sir, is the 
banker, the father, with whofe daughter you was pleafed to take thofe 
jnfolent freedoms this morning. 

Sir Robert. And this, Sir, the amiable baronet from the weft end of 
the town. 

Margin. I recolle&. Well, gentlemen, if you have brought any 
paragraphs to contradi@t the report, I am ready to infert them diredlly. 

Sir Robert. And fo, yourafcal, you want us to furnifh freth food 
for your paper ? 

Margin. do all I can to keep my fcales even ; the charge hangs 
heavy here ; on the other fide, you may throw in the defence, then 
fee which will weigh down the other. 

Sir Robert. Indeed, Sir James Biddulph, if he does that 

Sir James. That! can that paltry expedient atone for his crime ? 
willthe {now that is fullied recover its luftre ? fo tender and fo deli- 
cate, Sir Robert, is the fame of a lady, that once tainted, it is tar- 
nifh'd for ever. 

Sir Robert. True enough. 

Margin. I could bear no ill-will to your daughter, as I know no- 
thing about her. 

Sir Robert. Indeed, Sir James, I don’t fee how he could. 

Sir James. Js his being the infrument of another man’s malice, a 
fufficient excufe ? 

Sir Robert. So far from it, that it enhances the guilt. Zounds, Sir 
James, you are a parliament-man, why don’t you put an end to this 
practice ? 

Margin. Ay, let them attack the prefs, if— 

Sir Robert. Have a care of that ; no, no, that muft not be done. 

Sir James. No man, Sir Robert, honours that facred fhield of free- 
com more than myfelf. 

Sir Robert. I dare fay. 

Sir James. But I would not have it ferve to fheltcr thefe pefls, who 
point their poifoned arrows againit the peace of mankind. 

Sir Robert. By no means in the world. Let them be dragged from: 
behind it directly. 

Margin, Ay, do deflroy the watchful dogs that guard and cover . 
your flocks, 

Sir James. You guard, you cover! 

. Margin. Ay, who but us alarm the nation when bad defigns are on 
oot ? 

Sir Robert, Inthat refpeQ, they are very ufefd no doubt. 

: Sir James. 
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Sir James. Ave they therefore entitled to give the alarm, when no 
fuch defign is intended? 

Sir Robert. By no means. <A pack of factious, infamous fcoun. 
drels. 

Margin. Itis we that fapply the defeds of the laws, 

Sir James. You! 

Margin. By ttigmatizing thofe offenders that they cannot reach. 

Sir Robert. That indeed ferves to keep the guilty in awe. 

Sir James. Aud isa pretence for making the innocent the butts of 
their malice. 

Sir Robert. True, true, all is fifh that comes to their nets, 

Sir James. Belices, their flander is feattered fo generally, and with 
fo little diferetion, that the deformity of vice is defiroyed. 

Sir Robert. True. 

Sir James. Bad men are made woife, by becoming totally callous, 
and even the good rendered carelels, to that fource of patiiotifm, that 
pride of virtue, the public opmion. 

Sir Robert. And they ate much in the right on’t, 

Margin. What, you are a courtier, I reckon? no wonder you 
wifh the prefs was demolifhed. 

Sir Fames. If ever that happens, to fuch mifcreants as you ‘twill be 
owing; nor will it furprize me, if all orders concur to give up a great 
public benefit, for the fake andfecurity of private honour and peace.” 

Thefe lat refle&tions, to which the fubject naturally led, are 
indeed as melancholy as they are juft; nor will it be any wonder 
if while the age grows callous to reproof, fome future admini- 
{tration fhould take advantage of the licentioufnefs of the prefs 
to deprive us of its liberty.—Yet all this, we fay again, comes 
with a very bad grace from Mr. Foote, who has not only abufed 
the prefs but the flage, as much as any man living, by the moit 
wanton and cruel initances of perfonal fatire. It is befide parti- 
cularly ungrateful to his ftaunch little friend, the der of a 
certain Morning Chronicle, who in behalf of his favourite Arifto- 
phanes, ungratefully abules bis beft friends and benefaétors ; ap- 
pearing determined to flick by his brother ftroller in all times 
and circumftances, till the very dirt by which he fticks be wafhed 
oir, and the Ethiop become fair as alabafter. Amen ! 


W. 





A Survey of Exderimental Philofophy, confidered in the prefent State 
of Improvement. Lilujirated with Cuts. 2vol. 12+. Carnan 
and Newbery. 

In an age, when the manner, inftead of the matter, of literary 
publications, is held chiefly in eftimation, it is no wonder if pro- 
feticd writers, of an eafy and happy turn of expreffion, should 
be prefled into a fervice ; which they never would have enlitted 
wader 2s volunteers. We would wifh at leaft, to impute, to mo- 
Lives 
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tives of felf-intereft rather than to thofe of felf-fufficiency, the 
late Dr. Goldfmith’s undertaking a Survey of E.xperimental Philo- 
fophy *. Not but that this ingenious writer might plead illuftrious 
precedent in the example of Voltaire! who, after attending a 
week or two on the le€tures of ’sGravefande at Leyden, fet up 


1 


for an illuftrator of the whole fyitem of Newtonian Philofophy. 


To do him juftice alfo, it muft be owned that, fo far as the - 


pupil had profited by the preceptor in comprehending the fubject, 
his illuftrations had infinitely the advantage of {tile and diction 
over thofe of moft other writers. In this refpect too the parallel 
will hold good between Dr. Goldfmith and Voltaire. We are 
apprehenfive, likewife, it will be juftly carried ftill farther ; and 
that notwithftanding the propriety and per{picuity of expreffion, 
which is generally prevalent throughout the whole, the poet will 
be frequently found to have run away with the philofopher, and 
to have fubftituted the dazzling brilliancy of imagination for the 
clear elucidation of /aé?. While we recommend this perform- 
ance, therefore, as the de/?-written and moft familiar treatife, 
our language affords on the fubject, our duty, as impartial Re- 
viewers, compels us to point out fome ofthofe paflages, in which, 
the author appears, from inattenticn or mifapprehenfion, to 
have rather confufed than illuftrated the matter in difcufhion. 
We are the more indifpenfibly obliged to this, as we are told, in 
a prefixed advertifement, that the reader will find his account in 
the perufal of the work, by meeting with fome things xew and 
uncommon, not unworthy of the author, nor the attention of the 
Public. 

On the cafual opening of the fecond volume, appears a ftriking 
inftance of forgettulnets and mifreprefentation of a very familiar 
and common topic. ‘This is our author’s defcription and illuf- 
tration of the ufe and application of that well-known inftrumeat 
the Thermometer +. 

‘* The thermometer now ufed moft frequently, is that of Fahren- 
heit's improvement. The fluid with which the bulb at the bottom is 
filled, is mercury ; upon the fide of the tube are marked the divifions 
at which the fluid expands by different degrees of heat from freezing, 
which he calls the freezing point, up to the greatefl heats fluid fub- 
flances are capable of receiving, Thus when we fay, human heat is 
ninety-eight desrces by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it means only this, 
that the heat ct a man’s body is ninety-eight of thofe degrees warmer 
than water when it begins to freeze. On the other hand, when we 

are 


* That this work is really Dr. Goldfmith's, and not fathered upon him as 
fome things have been, theve is no doubt. ‘The firft volume was priated off 
in his life-time, and the copy of the whole put into the hands of the pey- 
lifher long before this author's dgath 


t Vol. il. page 220, 





























































































456 Goldfmith’s Survey of Experimental Philofophy. 

are told, that in Greenland the mercury fometimes flands feven degrees 
lower than o by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it only implies that the air 
is feven degres colder than water when it begins to freeze.’ 

This isa ftrange overfight in a profefied /urveyor : the freezing 
point on Fahrenhcit’s thermometer is at thirty-two degrees and 
not at o or the beginning of the feale ; fo that all our author’s 
fine illuftration is thrown away. 

Numerous, however, are the fimilar inftances we meet with of 
his apparently mifconceiving and evidently mifreprefenting the 
moft common ind familiar experiments. To cite only two or 
three. 

** La Hire and Defaguliers give us feveral accounts of the amazing 
weight fome people have fuflained, when they were able to fix the 
pillar of their bones direély bencath it. The latter tells us of a Ger- 
man who fhewed feveral feats of this kind at London, and who per- 
formed before the King and a part of the roval family. This man, 
being placed in a proper fituation, with a belt which refled upon 
his head and fhoulders, and which was fixed below to a cannon of 
four thoufand weight, had the props which fupperted the cannon 
taken away, and by fixing the pillar of his bones immoveably againlt 
the weight, fupported it with feeming unconcern. There are few 
that have not feen thofe men, who, catching a horfe by the tail, and 
placing themfelves in dire& oppofition to the animal’s motion, have thus 
ftopt the horfe, though whipped by his rider to proceed *."" 

Now the belt made ufe of in the above experiments did not 
reft on the head and shoulders, but begirt the hips, refting on the 
offa innominata, forming an arch of wonderful refiftance. In the 
affair of the cannon, the man being placed in a wooden frame and 
ftooping forward, refted the upper part of his body by his hands 
on one fide the frame; the rope fupporting the cannon hanging 
down from his hips: the bony arch covering the pelvis, and the 
bones of the leg and thigh only fupporting the weight of the 
cannon ;. 

Again, the bufinefs of a man’s catching a horfe by the tail and 
ftopping him, though whipped forward by his rider, is equally 
mifreprefented. The ftrongeft man in the world would find it 
impoflible to catch a horfe by the tail, and of then placing himfelf 
in fuch a manner as to flop him.—The faé is, that the horfe in 
this cafe, is not fuppoted to be on a full gallop, or in actual mo- 
tion, as the doétor feems to infinuate ; but ftands ftill, while 
the man, who is to prevent his motion (notto fap him when mo- 
ving) places himfelf in a frame with the belt faftened round 
him in the fame manner as in the former experiment. We 
would advife the experimentalift to beware of taking thefe things 

ftrictly 

* Voll. page 253. 


+ liwe remember right, King George Il. who was no robuft man, fup- 
ported twelve hundred weight in this manner. 
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friGly according to the letter, left he get his bones broke, or his 
brains dafhed out, in thetrial, The theorilt alfo fhould be cau- 
tious of the inierences he deduces from this method of catch- 
inga horfe by the tail, lett, the fatirift fays, ‘“* he catch the 
ec! of fcience by the tail” only to let it flip through his fingers. 

In telling the trite ftory of Archimedes’ difcovery of the me- 
thed of detecting the fraud of the goldfmith in making the 
crown of Hiero, king of Syracufe, he fays, ** the refiftance he 
found from the water in going into the bath, gave him the hint 
of weighing the crown hydroiftatically.*” But it was not the 
reffiance of the water, but its palpable rife on the fides of the 
bath which naturally fuggeited {uch hint. 

To citean inftance or two of defective illuftration, and difmifs 
thearticle. In explaining the theory of percuffion among elattic 
bodies, it is faid, 

‘* The bodies made ufe of in fuch admeafurements are ivory balls, 
which difcover the greateft elafticity. They are hung upon ftrings 
like pendulums, and then Iet fall from determined heights, which 
heights are adjufted by afcale. The height from which the body fails 
reprefents its velocity, the weight and height together reprefents the 
body's force, t”’ 

Our experimental furveyor fhould here have mentioned in 
what manner thefe heights were adjufted by a fcale. For want of 
this the learner wiil naturally fuppofe him to mean perpendicular 
heights ; in which fuppofition he will be miftaken, ‘The velo- 
city of a falling body is reprefented by the fquare root of the per- 
pendicular height from which it falls ; that height being con- 
ftantly as the iquare of the velocity gained by the fall. Butin 
pendulums, deicribing arches round a centre, the chord of the 
fegment bears the fame proportion to the perpendicular height 
of the afcent, fo that the lengths of the chords of the refpeétive 
vibrations are the heights here meant. | 

Of the augmentation of force in the percuffion of elaftic 
bodies, is given the following theory and obfervation. 

‘** Ifa force be communicated from a fmaller elaflic body to a 
larger, by means of feveral intermediate bodies each larger than the 
other, the motion will be augmented in each of them, and the motion 
of the laft will greatly exceed that of the firtt ; and this force will be 
conveyed with jeaft diminution, if the weights of the bodies rife above 
each other fo that the aft be as much greater than the former, as that 
is exceeded by the foregoing. As an inflance how predigioufly force 
may be augmented by being fucceflively communicated through a 
range of bodies, increafing in this progreflion : If twenty elaflic bo- 
dies be placed one after another, each fucceeding body being twenty 


Vor. Ill. Bbb times 


4 + Vol. I. page 224. a 
{ The reader may fee this fubject treated with the utmoft plainnefs and 
Peiipicuity in the Lectures of Dr. Hamilton of Dublin, lately publithed. 


* Vol. I. page 377. 
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times greater than that next it, and if a force be impreffed upom the 
{malleti body, the laft body wiil fly off with a force two hundred 
thoufand times greater than that with which the fmalleft body fir 
flruck the range. If we fhould fuppofe a cannon ball, thot from its 
culverin, to be elaflic, and flriking with all its force a range of balls, 
increafing inthe proportion above-mentioned ; what an amazing cfedt 
would it not have. But fuch a fwifinefs would quickly deflroy itfelf; 
the ball, from the refiftance of the air to its paflage, would fly into a 
thoufand pieces ; for no firoke that we have an idea of, could equal 
that with which the air, however yielding it may appear to us, would 
#& upon a body thus violently carried againft it.” 

Now, not to ftand upon nicety of calculatior, or to objec 
that it is by no means necetlary the cannon-ball itfelf thould be 
elaftic, if the feries of bodies ftruck are fo, our author here evi- 
dent!y miftakes the nature of the amazing effe&t which fuch 2 
ftroke of a ball from a culverin would have.—He fuppofes that, 
from the prodigious increafe of power in the paffage of the mo- 
tion from the firit to the laft of a feries of elaftic bodies thus in- 
creafing in weight, the velocity of the motion of the laft would 
be prodigioufly great. But this is an egregious miftake. That 
the momentum of the motion is increafed in proportion to the 
incicafed weight is moft certain, but the velocity of that motion is 
diminified in the fame proportion ; fo that there would be no fuch 
amazing {wiftnefs of motion generated as is above infinuated. 
We fay infinuated, for it is not clearly exprefied ; the author 
fpeaking of the ball being dafhed to pieces by the refiftance of the 

--Not furely the ball thot from the culverin! This would 
dafhed to pieces by the refiftance made to it by the air: 
ry one of the other balls would be ftiil lefs liable to fuch 

ct, as they would move proportionably flower according 
ineir increafe of weight. 

from thefe fpecimens of the inaccuracy with which this 
Survey of Experimental Philofophy is in many places executed, 
the rigid mathematician may be apt to condemn the whole ; we 
can aflure him, however, that he will find the fubjeét in general 
treated in that obvious and agreeable manner, which was juftly 
to be expected from the pen of Dr, Goldfmith. . 

WV. 





4n Effay on Glandu'ar Secretion; containing an Experimental Ene 
quiry into the Formatica of Pus: and a Critical Examination 
into an Opinion of Mr. ‘fobn Hunter's, ** that the Blocd is 
alive.” By “fames Hendy, M.D*. vo. 2s. Bell. 
That the fpleen has an important office, in the animal econo- 
my, peculiar to itfelf is a difcovery, which, Dr. Hendy fays, 
was 
* We fhoul@ have been more obliged to Dr. Hendy’s friend, had he fa 


voured us with acopy of this pamphict fooncr. Its having been little if at 
all, advertifed, was the reafen that it has fo long efcaped our notice. 
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was lately made by that very excellent anatomilt, Mr. Hewfon.— 
Mr. Hewfon, indeed, is well known to have entertained fome 
fngular opinions, in regard to the ufe of the fpleen and the 
thymus gland; which he confidered as parts of the lymphatic 
{vitem. This theory Dr. Hendy endeavours to illuftrate and 
maintain with a good deal of ingenuity and plaufibility; ob. 
ferving, in a note, that 

‘“‘ Some perfons, who were by no means mafters of Mr. Hewfon's 
reafoning, have neverthelefs ventured to criticife his opinion concern- 
ing the ufe of the fpleen, &c. by which they not only fhewed a want 
of judgment, in attempting to impugn a do&rine which they did not 
underltaad, but at the fame time expofed their ardent though fruitlefs 
endeavours to clip the wings of a rifing genius. He however could have 
no victorious oppofer to his towering greatnefs ; he could have no 
dangerous enemy to his future fame, but one, and that was death. 

* There have not been wanting perfons who have affirmed, that 
the ufe Hewfon attributed to the lymphatic fyflem was no real dif- 
covery ; and have placed it amonglt the ridiculous opinions of the an- 
cients. They have laid much firefs on the number of back-doors that 
Mr. Hewlon left, that he might efcape the artillery of medical critics, 
and defend his hypothefis. 

“ Thus, fay they, if it be advanced againfl Mr. Hewfon, that fe- 
veral animals have been deprived of. their fpleen, and ftill that thefe 
particles have been completely formed, he immediately flies to the 
thymus gland. If it be then remarked, that after a certain age this 
gland is obliterated, he will retire to the lymphatic glands, and affure 
us that they are formed there. And laftly, if it be oppoled to his 
dectrine, that fome animals have no lymphatic glands, he then takes 
his laft fubterfuge and defends himfelf by retiring to the lymphatic 
veffels themfelves. 

_“ To avoid thiscrafty oppofition, for I cannot even term it {pecious 
reafoning, they ought to be informed, that it is the /ymphatic fifiem which 
forms the red part of the blood, and that the {pleen, thymus, and lym- 
phatic glands are confidered as parts of, or appendages to, this fyftem. 

‘“* [ eannot avoid remarking, that one gentleman who oppoles 
Hewfon’s do@rine, by the reafoning I have juft related, advances or 
rather fupports an opinion which is overturned by the above argu- 
ments, without leaving himfelf a fingle back-door to creep out at. 
He fays, it is highly probable that the {pleen is fubfervient to the liver, 
and that it prepares the blood for that vilcus. He muft permit me to 
ak, how the blood is prepared for the liver, when the {plecniscut out?” 

We readily fubfcribe to the encomiums, here beftowed on the 
late Mr. Hewfon’s talents and genius. ‘hey were, indeed, ex- 
traordinary and promifed the greateft advantages to anatomical} 
fience ; of which it was unhappily deprived by his death. Jt is 
not for us, however, to deterinine, from the few experiments 
that appear to have been made on the particular fubjeét before 
us, how far they warrant the conclufions perhaps prematurely 
crawn from them. 
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The experiments, advanced refpecting the formation of the 
pus, feem indeed fatisfactorily to prove that it does not refult, 
as fome have fuppofed, from putrefaction. 

As to our author’s critical examination of the opinion, re- 
fpecting the life of the blood, he takes advantage of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s unguarded mode of expreflion, or rather fubftitutes an o- 
pinion fomewhat different, in order to defeat his argument, than to 
difprove his doctrine. He fays, Mr. Hunter “* confiders the 
blood merely as a fluid, which, cannot in the nature of things, 
have life ; for life evidently confifts in the performing certain 
fun&tions of an active kind; and for the performance of thefe, a 
certain organization is abfolutely neceflary. Now fluids do not ad- 
mit of organization and therefore they cannot be alive.” 

Doubtlefs, if life depend on organization and fluids do not 
admit of it, mere fiuids cannot be alive.-—But Mr. Hunter per- 
haps does not admit of the fuppofed dependance; having an idea 
of /ife fomewhat different from that of Dr. Hendy. Nay, granting 
that deperdance eftablifhed, and the blood, as a palpable fluid to 
be incapable of organization, the component parts of that fluid 
may be confidered as folids capable of organization, and there- 
fore of poffefiing the property of life, or of producing thofe ef- 
fects, which are to be imputed only toa living caufe. But we 
do not pretend to have inveftigated this matter fufficiently to 
determine the merits on the prefent difcuffion. 


KR, 





Of the Origin and Progrefs of Language. Vol. iil. 8vo. 6s. 
Edinburgh, Balfour. London, Cadell. 


The two firft volumes of this learned and ingenious work * 
having been publifhed befere the commencement of the Londia 
Review, our readers have probably been made acquainted by 
other means of their defign and contents. If it fhould be other- 
wife, the author’s own account of them, and the reception they 
met with, given in the preface to the prefent volume, may afford 
fome fatisfaction. 

* The fubject of this volume is Sle, the next fep in the progrefs 
of language alter the grammatical part is compleated ——A fubjedt of 
great importance, as it is by /iyle only that language is made fit to an- 
{wer the great purpofes of life. 

“© Now that I am fo far advanced in this work, I begin to be fenf- 
ble that it is not at all of a fefhionable or popular kind. In the firft 
part of it, which treats of the origin of language, I have been Jed, by my 
fubjeét, to give an account of human nature, in what may be called 
its infantine Rate, fuch as will be thought by many highly derogatory 
from its diguity, and will therefore give great offence. My attempt 
alfo, to revive tle old philofophy of Pla:o and Ariflotle, will much 
difpleafe thofe who think we have arrived tothe fumnmit of pelietayy 

an 


_ * Written by Lord Monboddo, one of the judges of the Court of Sef 
fion in Scotland, 
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and {cience of every kind; and it will be thought by them a dif- 
grace to this very learned age, that it fhould be prepoted to usto goto 
{chool again, and return to thofe mailers once fo revered by our an- 
celtors, but now almoft univerfally exploded. 

*¢ Itis for the honour of this ancient philofophy, that there has 
been no example, as fur as I know, of any man Jearned in it who was 
addicted to that mad philofophy fo prevalent in our days, which excludes 
mind from the fyflem ofthe univerfe. The philofophers of this kind 
I lave weated not only with indignation buat contempt, as men of 
whom it may be truly faid, what Caligula the emperor faid moft falfely 
of Virgil the poet, that they are nullius ingenii et minime dodlrine. To 
fuch men, whofe chief motive for publiihing doctrines fo pernicious 
to mankind is vanity, and an affc@ation of fuperior parts, 1 mul 
have given molt deadly offence. 

‘** In my firft volume, I may be fail to have attacked human va-~ 
nity, by what 1 have faid of man in his natural flate. And, in my 
fecond volume, I have fhocked the national vanity by the account J 
have given of our language and poetry, compared with thofe of phe 
ancients, But, in this volume, by what I have faid of JSjle, and of 
thofe great antient mafters of the writing art, the fludy and imitation 
of whom can alone, in my judgment, form a good flyle, Lam atraid [ 
have raifed up againft myfeif a more formidable fet of enemies than 
any I have hitherto mentioned ; 1 mean tlie fathionable authors of this 
age, who have acquired great reputation as wellas proft by their wri- 
tings, and yet muft be conicious that it is not upon thofe models they 
have formed their Ryle. 1 am defivous of the praife of very few; but, 
I would not willingly give offence to any ; and, if thofe genticmen 
will accept as an apology what follows, I thal! be glad of it. Inthe 
firft place, then, if they have really formed fo fine a fiyle and tafte of 
writing, as they and their admirers fuppofe, without the affiflance of 
learning, it is the greater praife of their genius and natural parts, and 
they may with juflice delpife me and others who grovel fo meanly af- 
ter the antients, adoring, at a diflance, thofe footffeps in which we muk 
confefsourfelyes unable to tread. Nor have I faid any thing of their 
Writings in particular, though I have taken the liberty of animad- 
Verting pretty feverely upon the Lyle of fome antient authors. They 
may, therefore, for mic, admire themfelves as much as ever; and 
their panegyrilts may continue to fet them up as flandards for ftyle and 
compofition, and worthy to take the place of the old claflics, when 
they fhall be entirely negleed and forgot. Further, I acknow- 
ledge, that, if fT bad ‘ddrelfed this work to them, in which I have 
fo much extolled authors that they do not read or underftand, it would 
have been very ill-bred ; but ticy fould coniider, that I write not for 
them, but chiefly for the [cholars in England, and for the few that 
the prevalence of the French learning has left yet remaining in other 
parts of Europe. If this .does nor fatisty them, nothing remains but 
that they fhould continue to abufe me in Magazines and Reviews, by 
themfelves or fome namelefs [cribblers that they inftigate, fecure 
againft any anfwers from me. For, though I think myfelf very 
much obliged to thofe who correct the many errors I muft have fallen 
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into in the courfe of fo long and fo various a work, and am ready te 
acknowledge the obligation upon every occafion, I am not fo meanly 
vain as to value either the cenfure or app!aufe of ignorance; 

Falfus honor juvat, aut mendax infamia terret. 

Quem nifi mendofum aut mendacem. 
But, whatever they may fay of my knowledge of antient learning, 
they fhould not, oar of regard to the credit of the country, fay any 
thing to the difparagement of the learning itfelf, nor publifh to the 
world, that a man in Scotland cannot be a good Greek and Latin 
fcholar, without running the hazard of being eiteemed a man of no 
tafte or genius for {cience.* For, though it be true that antient lite. 
sature is much declined among us, it is heartily regretted, not only by 
the fcholar, but every man of fenfe and lover of his country, as the 
lofs of what was once the greateft ornament of this country. 

** Upon the whole, in an age in which the nomenclature of plants, 
and facts of natural hiftory are the chief ftudy of thofe who pre- 
tend to learning ; and, in the fafhionable world, the foppery of mo- 
dern langnages an foreign wit (to ufe an expreffion of my Lord 
Shaftefbury} are reckoned the chief accomplifhments, I cannot expeé& 
that a work of this kind fhould be much relifhed. Neverthelefs, I am 
not forry to have left, before I die, this memorial behind me, that 
the tafte and knowledge of antient philofophy, and antient literature 
was not, in the year 1776, wholly loit in Scotland, notwithflanding 
the endeavours offec m perfons to difcredit this kind of learning, 
merely from a comfeloutnct that they themfelves do not excel in it ; 
for I aver, that there is no example of any man who truly underftood 
the antient learning, and did not prefer it to every other.” 

We fhall not enter into any difpute with this apparently ir- 
rafcible author, about the propriety of the preference he gives 
to ancient writers. They are doubtlefs the beft models for 

ftyle 


* In the Edinburgh Magazine and Review for the month of July 1775, 
there is a review of Mr. Harris's Philofophical Arrangements, which con- 
cludes inthis manner :—* Upon the whole, Mr. Harris, even in the fent 
volume, with all its imperfections, has a clevation of fentiment tl Prifes 
above the ordinary reach of mere claifical fcholars. He may be confidered 
asa fingular exception to a gencral and well-founded obiervation, that 
thofe who have been remarkable for their tkill in Greek and Latin, have 
feldom difcovered a good tafte, or any talents for philofophical difquifi- 
tions.’ 

What wouid thofe feribblers he at? Would they put an end to the gram- 
matical art, which is only learned by the ftudy of thefe languages ? Do they 
not know that a rude, imperfect language, fuch as ours, cannot be other- 
wife improved, than by the ftudy of more perfect languages ? Would they 
ceftroy all beauty, elegance, and cven perfpicuity of ftyle ? Would they have 
our learniny and philofophy to {peak a language as barbarous as the German 
metaphyfies of Leibuitz, er the Swedith natural hiftory of Linnaus, which 
ave not even intelligible, except to tho.e who have made a particular ftudy 
of their lingss ? Ought not the public to refent fuch an attempt to put down 
our whole fchool, and a great part of our univerfity education, and to ren- 
der it impofiible for our country ever to make again fo confpicuous a fi- 
gure in the great couiicil-of the natign as it does at prefent, by men who de- 
rive trom ¢utient learning, not only the ornaments of speech, but an cleva- 
o— of fpirit and fentiment which that learning, and that learning only, can 
cltow : 
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ftyle and compofition that the moderns can follow. We could 
with, for our own fake, however, that he would have a little 
more refpect for the cloth, than to fpeak fo liberally, or rather 
illiberally, of thofe redoubtable literati, the authors of modern 
Magazines and Reviews. For, notwithftanding what thofe 
namele/s fcribblers he complains of, may have to anfwer for, * 
we flatter ourfelves the London Reviewers who are not namelefs, 
willfind reafon to fpeak of him in fuch a manner, as to ftand a lit- 
tle higher in his good graces. ‘Ihe multiplicity of publications at 
prefent in hand, oblige us, néverthelefs, to poftpone the trial to 
our Appendix, when we fhall give an account of the whole. 


5. 





The Border-Hiftory of England and Scotland, deduced from the 
earlie/t times to the Union of the two Crowns. ~Compre- 
hending a particular Detail of the Tranfadtions of the two Na- 


tions with one another; Accounts of remarkable Antiquities $ and’ 


a Variety of interefting Anecdotes of the maf confiderable Families 
and diftinguifbed Uharaéters in both Kingdoms. By the late Mr. 
George Ridpath, Minifter of Stitchill. Revifed and publifhed by 


the Author's Brother, Mr. Philip Ridpath, Minifier of Hut- 


tom. gto. tle ais. Cadell. 


The author of this work publifhed propofals, fo long ago as the 
year 1764, for printing by fubfcription The Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of Berwick, and of the neighbouring country on each fide 
of the eaftern border of Scotland and England, It was in profe- 
cuting that defign he found reafon for enlarging his plan and 
compofing the prefent extenfive work : of which the editor gives 
the following account in hi preface, 

‘* The borders of the united kingdoms of England and Scotland 
were from their fituation, the fcencs of the military enterprifes and ex- 
ploits that happened betwixt the contending nations. ‘They were 
likewife the fcences and objects of many a tranfaction of a civil nature 5 
particularly, of the negociation and conclufion of a very great number 


of treaties of peace and truce. A regular narrative, fupported by — 
c 


* Thofe namelefs feribblers, however, were certainly im the right, as to the 
matter of fact, in faying, that “ Perfons remarkable for their tkill in Greck 
and Latin, have feldom difcovered talents for philofophical difquiftion. 
‘The remark is too trite and common to be totally’ groundlefs. ‘The herd of 
Latin and Greek fcholars are certainly mere grammaticatters, verbal pedlars, 
that dealonty in letters and fyllables. ‘They attend too much to mere words 
to know much of things. At the fame time, however, it muft be allowed, that 
the knowledge of words is by no means incompatible with the knowledge of 
things : on the contrary, it is undeniable that thofe men of genius, who are 
at the fame rime men of letters, are qualified to foar much higher, into, the 
resions of feience than the taftelefs and illiterate, however ingemious theig 
difpofition, or powerful their intellects, by being confined in their applica 
tion tg one kind of objects, Rev, 
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beft authorites, of the remarkable events exhibited upon the frontiers 
of the two kingdoms, is, in the following work offered to the public. 

** The relations of the military tranfactions are compiled from the moft 
authentic hiftorians of England and Scotland, and all along conneded 
with fo much of the hiflory of both nations, as feems neceflary for un-. 
deritanding their circumftances, caufes, and confequences ; and for 
conveying to the reader, a knowledge of the characlers of the princi- 
pal perfons concerned in thefe [cenes of ftrife. Aware of the preju 
dices of the hifiorians on both fides, the author has been upon his 
guard, and has endeavoured to conduct his narrative of the border- 
wars with the {titel impartiality. And indeed it required all his 
caution and prudence, qualities which he eminently” pofieffed, to 
avoid giving offence to either people, and to fleer with falety through 
fo uncertain and difficult a period. 

** With regard to the civil tranfations that happefed upon the: 
marches, the author's account of them is chiefly taken trom the valu- 
able collection of archives, publifhed by Mr. Rymer. This colleAion 
contains a feries of treaties and origina! papers relating to the borders, 
many of which have been but imperlectiy confidered, and in various 
inftances mifreprefented, even by the more acurate and voluminous 
inquirers of both kingdoms, whofe negligence in tis refped leems to 
have arifen from their attention to objects of a more general and in- 
terefling-nature. The above-mentioncd treaties, and thofe publifhed 
by Dr. Nicholfon in his border-laws, the author did therefore perufe, 
with the greatelt care, and gives, it is hoped, a more accurate atid 
better connected account of them than kath hitherto appeared; by 
which feveral miftakes committed by the mofl cxa@ compilers of the 
Scottifh and Englifh hiflorics are corrécied, and many of their defecs 
fupplied, 

** The author hath all along illuftrate! his narrative with notes, in 
which he has taken great pains to adjuft dates and to remove doubts 
and difficulties ; and hath likewife enlivened them with anecdotes re- 
lating to remarkable perfons and antiquities, which could not with any 
propriety be received into the text. Thefe fhort difcuffions and anec- 
dotes, may probably appear to inany readers, the moft entertaining, 
and not the lIeaft ufeful part of the work.” 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle and manner, in which this work is 
executed, we fhall give an extract, from the author’s account of 
the ftate of the borders, on the death of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of the entrance of James the VI. of Scotland, into Berwick, on 
his acceffion to the crown of England. 

** In the laft winter of Elizabeth's life, when her health, which 
had formerly been very vigorous, was futlering a vifible decline, James 
was folicited by fome of his friends in England, and in particular by 
the earl of Northumberland *, who was thenefleemed the moft powers 

ful 


* The prefent [then] earl of Northumberiand was Henry Percy, the eldeft fon 
and fuccetfor ot the earl of the fame name, who diced in the Tower in 1553+ 
The prefent (then] carl weat oa beard the qucen’s fleet to oppoie the _— 
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ful of the Englifh nobles, to fecure his fucceffion to Elizabeth's crown, 
by endeavouring to feize it while fhe was yet alive, and before any 
other pretender appeared, It was much to the honour, and probably 
not lefs for the intereft of James, that he rejefed all fuch counfels. 
He thatked Northumberland for his friendfhip and offers of fervice, 
but difapproved his dangerous advice, and defired the earl to fend hin 
no more letters of that flrain. Soon after, the continuance of the 
queen's diftrefs brought to a period her long and glorious life and 
reign ? and her death opened the way to the peaceful fucceflion of 
ames as the heir of her crown and dominions. 

** The firft information of queen Elizabeth's death, was brought to 
king James by Sir Robert Carey. This gentleman, after attending 
almoft five years his wardenfhip of the middle march, made a vifit to 
the Englifh court in the aft winter of the queen's life. Perceiving lor 
tobe in a declining flate, he waited the iflue ; and when her death was 
evidently approachtng, he formed the refolution of being the firft met- 
fenger of it to the king of Scotlan!, which purpofe he made known to 
the king by a letter. He was prompted to make this olfer of lervice by 
the particular favour which James had fhewn him, when employed at 
hiscourt ; and the certain profpeé& of his office on the borders, which 
produced the principal part of his revenue *, coming to a period at 
the death of the queen, made it highly expedient for him to court the 
favour of her fucceffor by the moft early demonilration of attachment. 
Having therefore had the addrefs and good fortune to make his efcape 
from the lords of the council of England, who did not intend to em- 
ploy him as their meffenger, he fet out on the forenoon of the day on 
which the queen died, and, purfuing his journey with great {peed, 
artived on the night of the followin€ day at his houfe at Widdrington. 
He there gave proper directions to his deputies for preferving the quiet of 
the marfhes, in which they found confiderable difficulty f ; and by his 
order, the king of Scotland was proclaimed next day king of England, 
at Widdrington, Morpeth, and Alnwick. On the fame day, this 
proclamation was alfo made at Berwick {, in confequence of intelligence 

Vor. II. Cec fent 
Armada in 1588. He was, at the time of the qucen’s death, by his fpirit, abili- 


ties, and intereft, accounted the only man in England qualified to be the 
head of a party, He was thoroughly attached to James, and fecretary Cecil 
carried on his correfpondence with this prince by his aid. Carte, from 
Beaumont’s Letters, vol. iii, p. 698. ' : 

* His office of warden, with the pay allowed him for forty horf, 
amounted to more than roool. perann. Mem. p. Igt. 

+ Carey relates afterwards, that the caft-border, on hearing of the queen's 
death, became very unruly, and that the diftrefs he fuffcred by the wound 
inhis head, hindering him from going in perfon to appeafe thofe diforders, 
he employed his deputies in that fervice, by whofe care quict was foon re- 
ftored. Mem. Pp. Igo. 

_ + Befides the account in Stowe, this is evident from the copy of a letter 
im the Berwick archives, fent to the king from the mayor, aldermen, aud 
commons of that town, bearing date the 26th of March, It is full of high- 
flown expreffions of duty and attachment to their new fovereign ; and in- 
forms him, that * they had, with prefent cxpeditton, and with what filem- 
‘ nity the leifure of time would aflord, publithed and proclaimed his tacred 
* majefty king of England, France, and Ireland ; and entreats him to pardon 


“ume, had happeued in the performance thereof.’ 


* fuch defects as by ignorance, omiflron, or otherwile, by the ftraitue’. of 
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fent to Sir John Carey, marfhal of that place, by his brother Sir Ro- 
bert ; who having fet early out on the morning of that day from Wid- 
rington, came to Norham at noon. On his way between the places 
lafi named, he received a fore wound in his head by a fall and a ftroke 
from his hos fe, which obliging him to move more flowly, he did not reach 
Edinburgh till the king had gone to bed. This circumflance could make 
no flop to the admiffion of the bearer of fuch high tidings ; and Carey 
was the firft who faluted James king of his new acquired dominions, 

** As James was to enter England by the way of Berwick, he fent 
on the fecond day after Sir Robert Carey’s arrival, the lord Abbot of 
Holy:oo0d-houfe, to take poffeffion of that place, and to receive the 
allegiance of the governor and mayor*. Thefe officers chearfully 
gave the required oaths, and delivered into the hands of James's mef- 
fenger, the keys of the gates and mayor's ftaff, which were im- 
mediately returned, and affurances given in the king's name, of the 
charters, privileges, end liberties of the town being preferved inyio- 
Jate. The alacrity and unanimity of the inhabitants and garrifon, in 
recognifing the king’s title, prefented an agreeable omen of the wel- 
come reception awaiting him in his new kingdom. Sir Charles Percy, 
brother of the earl of Northumberland, and Thomas Somerfet fon of 
the earl of Worcefier, were the meffengers fent by the Englith council 
to notify toJames the death of the queen, and the proclamation of him 
as her fucceflor at London. And to entreat him to make no delay, 
in coming to take pofleffion of his right. The king, on receiving this 
meffage, caufed his new titles to be proclaimed at Edinburgh ; and 
having, on the Sunday following, made a farewell fpeech to his 
people, in the principal church of that city, he fet out on the Tuefday 
towards England. 

‘** The royal retinue confifted of about five hundred perfons on 
horfeback ; the council of England having advifed the king, for the 
fake of avoiding difturbances, to contcnt liinfelf with a moderate num- 
ber of attendants. Of this number, thofe of noble rank were, the 
duke of Lennox, the earls of Mar, Murry, and Argyle, and the lord 
Hume t. The king, on the firft day of his journey, came to the 
houfe of the laft named lord, at Dungla‘s, where he lodged, and was 
fplendidly entertained. In his piogrefs next day from Dunglafs to 
Berwick, 


* This meffenger of the king did no doubt carry with him the king’s an- 
fwer to the town’s letter or addrefs, of which anfwer a copy alfo remins in 
the town’s archives. Itis as follows. ‘ Trufty friends, we greet you hear- 
tily well. We render you thanks for your fo dutiful affection, utterit in 
aflifting and concurring fae willingly with your governour, in putting the 
town of Berwick in our hands, which we have appointit to be governed in 
the fame form and manner as heretofore, while we advife otherwife to dil- 
pole upon the fame ; affureing you always to finde us a gratious and loving 
prince; wha fal be careful to maintaine your wonted liberties and privi- 
leges, and to fee that the fame be nae ways brangillit, nor otherwaies pre- 
* judget. Sua we commit you to God.’ Fiom Hallirude-houfe this 27th day 
of March, 1603. 

To our trufty friends, the mayor and aldermen of our town of Berwick. 

+ Sir George Hume treafurer, and Sir Robert Ker of Cefiford, were alfo 
of this number. 
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Berwick, the cavalcade was joined by many of the kindred, name, 
and dependants of jord Hume. Many Englifhmen alfo met him on 
the road, with their tributes of duty and congratulation. On his ar- 
rival at the Berwick boundary, he was received with every demonftra- 
tion of reverence and welcome by the marfhal Sir John Carey, accom- 
panied by the officers of the garrifon, at the head of their feveral bands 
of horfe and foot. While thefe difcharged vollies from their mufquets, 
the cannons thundered from the walls, and loud acclamations of joy 
were raifed on all fides. 

‘* As the king entered the gate, the keys ofthe town were delivered 
tohim by William Selby, the gentleman porter ; on whom the king 
conferred at that inflant the honour of knight, and returned to him the 
keys. Proceeding to the market-place, through the armed bands of 
the garrifon, he was there received by Hugh Gregfon the mayor, and 
his fellow-magiftrates. The mayor prefented to him a purte of gold 
and the town’s charter, and Cariftopher Parkinfon the recorder ad- 
dreffed him in a folemn congratulary {peech ; all which honours he 
received very gracioufly, refloring the charter, and afluring the town 
of his favour and protection. ‘Theking proceeded next to the church, 
togive public thanks to God for granting him a peaceful entrance into 
his new kingdom. Toby Matthews, bifhop of Durham *, was there 
to receive him ; and preached on the occafion an eloquent fermon. 
From the church the king went to the palace, the cannons were again 
fred, bonefires kindled, and the town refounded with cordial and loud 
expreffions of joy.” 

In point of {tile, the critical reader will fee there is not much 
toadmire in this production ; in the induftry and the impartiality 
of the hiftorian he will probably find more to approve. 

M. 





The Spleen: or, the Offspring of Folly. A Lyri-comi-tragic 
Tale. In four Cantos. Cum notis variorum. Dedicated to 
George Colman, Efq. Author of the Spleen, A comic Pivce, per 

formed with wonderful fuccefs at Drury-Lane Theatre. 40. 
2s. 6d. Bew. 
De te fabula narratur. 
Fondly miftaking Sp/een for iVit, 
Still, though fhort-winded, all his aim 
To blow the founding trump of Fame. 
No author ever fpar’d a brother, 
Wits are game-cocks to one another. 


So was it in the days of Dan Gay, and fo it feems ever likely 
to be while the fame phyfical caufe, which infpires vivacity of 
genius, proportionally inflames the violence of the paflions. 
The poets in particular have been for ages ftigmatifed as a genus 
irritabile. In many modern inftances alfo, they appear to be not 

Cec3 only 


Green’s Spleen. 


* Johafton in Rer. Brift. Hift. calls him fui temporis difcretifimus, p» 363- 
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only irritabile byt 4 mplacadile ; in which circumftance-they differ 
from the generality of mankind, among whom the moft irritable 
and readily provoked are, for the moft part, the moft placable 
and eafily appeafed. But we will fupprefs our furmife ofthe real 
author of this /p/enetic retort, to attend to the nominal one, 
Mr. John Rubrick.—Our readers may remember, that, in our 
Review for April laft, we gave fome account of Mr, Coiman’s laf 
new dramatic piece, entitled the Spleen, or Iflington Spa: in 
which that writer had unjuftifiably and wantonly attempted to 
throw ridicule on certain werthy and refpeétable charaéters of 
the Rubrick family, from whom he had never received offence. 
The prefent Lyri-comi-tragic piece, entitled the Spleen, or the 
Offspring of Folly, appears to have been written on the princi- 
ple of the lex talionis, by way of retaliation. Indeed, our Ma- 


thematical Cantab feems to be more thana match for the Claffi- 


cal Oxontan, at hisown weapons.—Our readers will judge.— 
Mr. Rubrick is perhaps the firft that ever made the here of a fati- 
rical poem the patron of the poet: Yet thus fingular has he 
chofen to be in the following dedication. 


TO GEORGE COLMAN, ES&Q; 
~~ Sit. 

** As you have done me the honour to make me the fubje& of your 
eramatic futire: in doing which, you have flown off in a dire& tan- 
g-nt from the circle of feience. You will excufe me, if, in returning 
the compliment, I have at any time apparently deviated from the 
tine of mathematical truth, in modelling the figures of poetical fiction. 
The force of metaphorical expreffions is not to be eftimated fo precifely 
2s the momentum of mechanic powers: and yet there may be as much 
veracity couched under the moral of an allegory as in the moft demon- 
firable propofition of Euclid. Of this, at leaft, I am certain, that my 
characters are as juftly drawn and my allufions as apt and applicable as 
yours: faveand except, indeed, your incomparable parallels, which, 
at the fame time as they preferve their parallelifm, diverge, with a true 
poetical licence, like rays from a ¢ommon’centre.* Happy Oxoni- 
ans, to whole fuperior privileges even lines and figurés pay obfequious 
attention ! Congratulating you as one of the firlt of thofe highly-fa- 
voured geniufes, permit an humble Caniab to fubfcribe himfelf, 

Under particular obligations, your unparalleled admirer, 
JOHN RUBRICK, 


The argument of the poem is contained in the following ab- 
ftract : 
‘* Wrr and Forry beget the hero of the piece—The Genius of Bri- 
tain difgufled at their prepofterous umon—Srieen adopts the embrio 
in the womb—Accompanics the mother to France and Ita! —Our 
hero prematurely dropt on the road—Modern Italy apoftrophized— 
FLORENCE, 


* Secthe Spleen, or Iflington Spa. Ad. I. Alfo the London Review for 
April Jaft. 
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The Spleen, or the Offspring of Folly ! 
Frorence, our hero’s birth-place apoflrophized—Spleen, his mo- 


ther's midwife, becomes his wet-nurfe—Found incapable—A fhe- 
wolf propofed—Not to be got—Her fubflitute a tabby-cat—-How the 
boy thriv d on cat's milk—Grew playful—Narrowly efcaped being ca- 
ftrated—Is brought to England—Prefented. to his father Wit, by 
whom he is partly acknowledged.—Our hero {ent to college— Shoots 
up apace under the aufpices of his Sire—His growth flinted by his mo- 
ther and nurfe—Never learns to walk alone—Hangs about his chums— 
Grows thievifh and fucks their brains-——Tuins poet and paragiaph 
writer—Takes to puppet-fhews, and goes apprentice to a player 
Takes to ftealing farces—The play-wright's an eafy trade—Marries a 
firoller's ftrumpet—Turns manager—Stirs the green-room fire, and 
fets the houfe a blazing—Invocation to the mufe—Women the 
fource of *mifchief—A@reffes all Helens—Painted puffes—Our 
hero goes caterwauling—His wife grows jealous, and dies of the hip 
—Reamur's rabbit and Hen—Our hero compared to a bantum ca- 
pon—To Don Quixote falling foul ofthe puppets—To Punch, who 
kicks all before him—He fines his players—Snatches old Mack~- 
lin’s bread and butter—Frightens his brother patentees—Is damned as 
a man-of-bufinefs—Puts metaphorically to fea—Is thrown over- 
board for a Jonas His partners fet fail and leave him——Apoftro- 
phizes the whale and dolphin—lIs fav'd on the back of a fprat—Is 
feized with a quartan ague—Carried to Drury hofpital—Negleced— 
Dying of the Spleen—Is metamorpholed into a bat, aud immortalized 
as the emblem of folly.”” 

As a fpecimen of the verfification of this farcaftical jeu d’e/prit, 
we fhall cite the two firft cantos, as they are difproportionally 
ihorter than the two laft, and contain little more than an intro- 
duction to the bufinefs of the poem. 


c AN T O I. 


As Wir with Forty, ona day, 
Amus'd himfe!f in amorous play, 
As oft he did of yore ; 
So well the fport dame Folly lov'd, 
That foon the teeming wanton prov d 
How late fhe had play'd the whore. 


But whata mifgot, minlifh thing 
Time from her preguant womb might bring, 
Was held awhile in doubt: 
When, lo, at leugth, before its time, 
In Ita’y’s licentious clime, 
The biat came {prawling out. 


For tho’ ‘tis faid, the baflard’s lot 
In Dyiiain’s clime to be begot, 
Che Genius of our ifle, 
Forelceing of what little worth 
Would prove the bantling at its birth, 
Thought ‘twould the land defile. 
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The Spleen: or the Offspring of Folly. 
Difgufted in a moody fit, 
Againft th’ unnatural tafte of Wir, 
In fondling with the mother ; 
He almoft thought it was no fin 
The worthlefs embrio, while within 
The womb, in time, to fmother. 


When Spieen, with her obftetric aid, 
Still following the midwife’s trade, 
Determin’d to adopt it ; 
Rejolv'd to make its growth her charge, 
And fet the /outerkin at large 
Whaere'er the mother dropt it. 
From £ngiznd banifh'd, ftrait through France 
The pregnavt day-mare took a dance ; 
Her hag {till waiting on her: 
Officious, as if ma'am had been 
A Swedifb, or a Dani/h Queen, 
And fhe her dame of honour, 
But, awd by Angleterre's Genie, 
T’ obfequious Gallic bel-efprit, 
Soon gave them both a fweating. 
** Forry,’ dit il, and then took fnuff, 
** In France has lain in oft enough 
** Of fools, our own begetting. 















































** So, hence begone, mefdames, morbleu ! 


** This be no littering place for you ; 
** Accouchez vous a Rome ; 

** Jn Italy alone you Il find 

‘** The charadters that mark your kind, 


** There Foury is at home. 


They wanted not the bidding twice ; 
Fo ty is fo attach d to vice, 
When mafk'd beneath viriz, 
That madame and her midwife Spier, 
Together in their voiturin, 
Set off without ado. 


‘Beyond the Alps, beyond reproach ; + 

The ladies now fet up their coach : 
When, from a fudden jolt, 

As once pope Joan (tho’ fince 'tis faid, 

The popes, tho’ cover’d, have not bred) 
The loofe mare flipp'd her colt. 


From parifh thus to parifh pafs'd, 
The beggar's brat is droppd at laft ; 
(The timile muft ftrike) 








The Spleen: or the Offspring of Folly. 
For, high or low, the rogue and whore, 
Making the Granop or petty tour, 

In coach or cart, are like. 


All hail! Jtalia’s hated clime! 

Where every meannefs, every crime 
That nature can debafe, 

Where fly fufpicion, foul diftruft, 

Malice, revenge, and fouleft luft 
Pollute the human race. 





Detefted foil! where rankly grows 
Each vicious weed the devil fows, 
To modeft Nature’s forrow ; 
Till, {welling with avengeful ire, 
Earth opens wide, and liquid fire* 
Pours o'er this new Gomorrah. 


Ev'n Stanhope's felf, who taught his fon 
Diffimulation’s race to run, 
And aé the part of Mask-all,t 
Was in his morals yet fo nice, 
He fear'd that in thy fink of vice, 
He'd prove too great a rafcal.f 
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I hail thee, as, in time of yore, 
Grim Satan hail'd the Stygian fhore ; 
When, from Olympus hurl'd, 
He took (there ever doom’d to dwell) 

Poffeffion of profoundelt hell ; 
Greeting th’ infernal world §. 


No greeting with complacence fweet, aly 
Where mutual gratulations meet ; he aH 
But hatred and difguft. a) a 

I greet thee as the hell on earth, 
That gave our bye-blow bantling birth, 
Offspring of Folly’s luft. 


c A N T O II. 


Seven cities once, like fools, ‘tis faid, 
For Homer, went to loggerhead *; ° 

’ Each boafting him her own. 
Lefs quarrelfome than thofe of Greece, 
Italia s towns are all at peace ; 


Our bardling’s birth-place known. 


re se 


nee 


Hail! 
csiiuding to the eruptions of Vefuvius. 
+ A character in Congreve’s Double Dealer. 
¢ Lord Chefterfield, whofe latudinarian principles refpecting morals 
are well known, He looked upon the vices of France as venial in compati- 
fon with thofe of Italy. 
Hail! Horrors! Hail! and thou, profoundeft Hell ! 
eceive thy new pofleffor. MILToN. 
* Viz. Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens. 
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‘ag Hail, Florence! foul as thou art fair! 
Ti! Thine was our hero’s native air ; 
Fi 4 Thanks to that midwife, Spleen ! 
mre. Who now, to make the matter worfe, 
Relolves to be the bantling’s nurfe ; 
B.A A woeful nurfe, I ween ! 
? For ah! in vain the puny thing 
i Attempted noutifhment to wring 
Bh From out her flabby udder: 
wigip For lank her long dugs, hanging down, 
lat i Seem'd as if fuck'd by half the town ; 
; Enough to make one fhudder ! 
: ; When Folly, fearing left her child, 
' For lack of bubby fhould be fpoil’d, 
Ris Bethought her of the flory, 
10 How Romulus with Ree his brother, 
i 1 A the-wolf had, for fofter-mother ; 
Whence fprung the Roman glory !* 


The country fearch’d in vain around, 


No new-milch wolf-dug could be found. i 
Alas, the fad difafter! : 
When Spleen propofed, as ftill more fitting, t ' 


Her tabby cat fhould wean her kitten, 
And fuckle little mafter. 


44 This done, ‘tis faid, tho’ ftrange totell, 
iy) Cat's milk agreed with him fo well ‘ 
(Congenial humours meeting) | 
ine The puling thing began to mew, | 
ABE And frifk and play, as kittens do, | 
rf Mammaand midwife greeting. 
i Folly and Spleen, now faw, with joy, 
ba Their feratching cat-o'barnet boy, 
if Its wet-nurfe taking after. 
So playful was the pretty fellow, 
As e’en to rival Punchinello ; 
The Macaroon of laughter! 





They, therefore, thought it now high time 
To change the country and the clime, 
And hiefor England, over, 
Hence, tripping back again through France, 
They ftruck up a cozillon dance, 
> And foon arrived at Dover. 
Moft 


* Romulus and Remus, the firft of which was the founder of Rome, are 
faid to have been fuckled by a wolf. 

+ The nipple being better adapted in fize to the aperture of the bearn’s 
mouth, Hunter. 
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Three Weeks after Marriage, 
Mok opportune, the little ape, 


Thus made his fortunate efcape, 
His dry-nurfe, an Italian, 

Having (to make him fing) begun 

To work on Folly's favourite fon, 
And {poil him for a flallion*. 


Half-made, half-marr’d, the furgeons fay, 
The ridgil + thus was brought away.— 
Mark but that look of his ; 
That half a finile, that half a grin, 
Speaking the eunuch-/oul within, 
His feeble-featur'd phiz ! { 
At Britain’s Genius fpit her fpite, 
Spleen now maintain'd the filial right 
Of this, her favourite kithing ; 
Prefented him to's father, Wit, 
Who, ina gay, good-natyrd fit, 
Halfown’d th’ exolic Witting. 





The difcerning reader will regret with us that the wit and inge- 
nuity, evidently poflefled by this writer, were not employed on 
a better fubject. At the fame time, we as fincerely regret that 
men of acknowledged talents fhould be fo petulant of diipofition, 
as to think it neceflary for one to fpit his Spite whenever another 
vents his Spleen / 

In an etched frontifpiece to this publication, is given the hero 
of the poem in caricatura, ludicroutly habited in the triple cha- 
racter of a barrifter at law, a puppet-fhew man and a news- 
hawker; with their profeffional infignia, and fome fketches of 
his ftory, touched on the back-ground. 

* This extraordinary anecdote has but lately been communicated, by one 
of thofe ufeful motherly females, who officiated at his nativity. Bate. 

This reverend annotator is miftaken, in fuppofing a plurality of goflips 
aflembled at our hero’s birth. He was born of Folly, and brought forth 
alone by Spleen ; no other females attending. 7 ‘ 

Martinus Scriblerius, junr. 

+ A term given to an imbeci/e or natural caffrato. j 

} Agreeable to the phrafe ‘“* he looks as melancholy as a gibb’d cat.” 

Scrib, 


S. 





Three Weeks after Marriage; a Comedy of two Adis. Ms pere 
formed at the Theatrve-Royal in Covent-Garden, 8vo, 1%. 
Kearfley, 


In an advertifement prefixed to this comedy, we are told, 

* The following farce was offered to the public in January 1764 ; but 
the quarrel about a trifle, and the renewal of that quarrel after the dif- 
pute had fubfided, being thought unnatural, the piece was damned. 
¢ Vou, Il, Ddd Mr, 
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474 Three Weeks after Marriage. 


Mr. Lewis of Covent-garden theatre, had the courage to revive it for 
his benefit in March laft, with an alteration of the title, and it has 
been fince repeated with fuccefs. A fimilar incident happened to Vol- 
taire at Paris. That writer, in the year 1734, produced a tragedy 
intitled Adelaide du Guelclin, which was hiffed through everya&. In 
1765, Le Kain, an actor of eminence, revived the play, which had 
lain ‘for years under condemnation. Every fcene was applauded. 
¥Vhat can I think, fays Voltaire, of thefe oppofite jndgments? He 
tells the following anecdote. A banker at Paris had orders to get a 
new march compoled for one of the regiments of Charles XII. He 
employed a man of talents for the purpofe. The march was prepared, 
and a pradtice of it had at the banker's houfe before a numerous affem- 
bly. The mufic was found deteftable. Mouret (that was the compo- 
fer's name) retired with his performance, and foon after inferted it in 
one of his operas. The banker and his friends went to the opera ; 
the march was applauded. ‘Ah, fays the banker, that's what we want- 
ed: why did you not give us fomething in this tafle ? Sir, replied Mouret, 
the march which you now applaud, is the very fame that you con- 
demned. before.’ 

The title of this piece, when it firft appeared was ‘* What we 
muft all come to ;” which gave rife, it is faid, to a confolatory 
repartee on the part of a brother play-wright, who was behind 
the fcenes, when, in the theatrical phrafe, it was damned, and 
addrefled Mr. Murphy, its author, on that occafion, as one of 
the gang does Macheath on his being condemned to be hanged. 
** Come brother, be of good chear, it is what we muft all come 
to.” It has, indeed, been the fate of the beft writers, as well 
as of the worft, to undergo occafionally theatrical damnation ; 
and what makes the matter worfe, is, that the beft performances 
have generally met with a fate which the worft have luckily 
efcaped. The unaccountablecapriceofthe public, in thefeinftances, 
renders areformation inour theatrical affemblics abfolutely necefla- 
ry, if we would not mean to banifh the performances of real ge- 
nius from the ftage and render it entirely, what it now ina great 
meafure is, a mere Bartholemew Booth; in which the exhibi- 
tion of bombaft or buffoonery only meets with any confiderable 
approbation. By the way, however, our poet has, hence, juft 
as little reafon to be elated with the prefent reception of his 
fiece, as he had to be depreffed- at its former difmiffion; there 
teing a good deal of propriety in the addrefs to our prefent fuc- 
cefsful play-writers, in the following ftanza of a fatirical poem 
jo put into our hands. ; 


Congenial fouls! to dullnefs dear ! 
Write on, tho {narling critics fneer, 
Or angry judges frown ; 
No matter what the wife ones think, 
A nod’s as good as is a wink 
To that bljnd horfe the Town. Tue SrreEn. 


Obférvations 
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Objervations on divers Paffages of Scripture; placing many of them 
in a Light altogether new ; afcertaining the Meaning of feveral 
not determinable by the Methods commonly made Uje of by the 
learned ; propofing to Confideration probable Conjectures on others, 
different from what have been hitherto recommended to the Atten- 
tion of the Curious; and more amply illuftrating the Reft than 
has been done, by Means of Circumfiances incidentally mentioned 
in Books of Voyages and Travels into the Eaf?. 8vo. 2 vols. 115. 
boards. Johnfon. 


Thefimilarity between many of the modern Eaftern cuftoms and 
the ancient ufages recorded in {cripture, is fo ftriking, that it has 
occafionally been noticed by learned and difcerning travellers. 
Dr. Shaw in particular has made feveral remarks of this nature ; 
to fome of which our author * refers. It does not appear, howe- 
ver, that any former writer hath proceeded profefledly on the 
fame plan of illuitrating the facred writings from the obferva- 
tions that have been made on the prefent cuftoms and manners of 
the Eaft. Not that this is the firft appearance of thefe obferva- 
tions: a confiderable part having been publifhed under the fame 
title about twelve years ago; printed in a fingle volume in @ 
manner not fo correét as the author withed. 

In the prefent edition, though much improved and enlarged, 
the orders and diftin&tions of the fubjeét are preferved; the 
whole being divided into ten chapters. The fir/? on the weather 
of Judea, 2. The living in tents, there. 3. Its houfes and ci- 
ties. 4. The diet of its inhabitants. 5. Their manner of tra- 
velling. 6. The eaftern manner of doing perfons honour. 7. 
Their books. 8. The natural, civil, and military ftate of Judea. 
9. Egypt. 10. Mifcellaneous matters. 

In the preface and advertifement annexed, our author gives a 
lift of fuch books of obfervations on the eaftern countries, as he 
has confulted ; many of them publifhed about the time, and fince 
the appearance of the firft edition; particularly the travels of 
Bufhequius, Haffelquift, and the letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. We learn alfo, that he has profited, fince the firft edi- 
tion, by the perufal of many other books of travels: fuch as 
Dandini’s voyage to Mount Libanus, made about one hundred 
and feventy years ago; alfo Plai/fed’s Journal; Dr. Perry's 
View of the Levant; Mr. Drummona’s Travels to the Banks of 
the Euphrates ; and above all, certain manufcript papers of that 
celebrated eaftern traveller, Sir John Chardin. ' 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which our learned and critical 
obferver applies the occafional remarks of thofe feveral travellers, 

Ddda2 to 

* The Rev. Mr. Harmer, author of the ‘* Outlines of a New Commentary 

2 Solomon's Song ;"” publithed fame i¢w years ago. 
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t» the illuftration of the facred text, we fhall quote two or thre 
of his obfervations from different parts of his work. 

In Gen. XXXI. 40. The patriarch Jacob, as he was journey- 
ing in Mefopotamia, complains, that ‘* In the day the drought 
confunied him, and the froft by night.” In conformity to this 
defcription of the climate, our author remarks that Reuwwolf, 
{peaking of his going down the Euphrates, gives us to under- 
ftand, that he ufed to wrap himfelf up in a frize coat in the 
night to keep himfelf from the froft and dew, which are very 
violent and frequent. The heat or drought of the day, he ob- 
ferves, might well be complained of in like manner by Jacob, for 
Thevenot tells us, that when he travelled through this country, 
the heat was fo exceffive, that he wore a great black handker- 
chief on his head, after the manner of eaftern travellers, his 
forehead was frequently fo feorched as to fwell and rife in bli- 
fters, fo that the fkin came off. From Chardin’s manufcript he 
quotes an addition to this obfervation, as follows: Speaking of 
the above patlage from Genefis, he fays, 

** This paffage is one of thofe many places of {cripture, which fhew 
the importance of knowing the nature of thofe counties, which ferved 
as the theatre to all the tranfadions there recounted. For in Europe 
the days and nights refemble each other, with refpec to the qualities 
of heat and cold, but it is quite otherwife in the Eaft. In the Lower 
Afia, in particular, the day is always hot, and as foon as the fun is 
filteen degrees above the horizon no cold is felt in the depth of winics 
itfelf. On the contrary, in the height of fammer the nights are as 
cold as they are at Paris in the month of March. It is for this rea- 
fon that in Perfia and Turkey they always make ufe of furred habits in 
the country, fuch only being fufficient to refift the cold of the nights. 
1 have travelled in Arabia and Mefopotamia (the theatre of the adven- 
tures of Jacob) both in winter and in fummer; and have found the 
truth of what the Patriarch faid ; That he was feorched with heat in the 
day, and ftiffened with cold in the night. This contrariety in the qua- 
lity of the air in twenty-four hours is extremely great in fome places, 
and not conceivable by thole who have not _/een it: one would ima- 
gine fe had pafled in a moment from the violent heats of fummer to 
the depth of winter. Thus it has pleafed God to temper the heat of 
the fun by the coolnefs of the nights, without which the greateft part 
of the Eaft would be barren, and a defart; the earth could produce 
nothing.” 

On Gen, XLII. 27. we have the following obfervation. 

* Different things which they want in travelling are done up in dif- 
ferent parcels, frequently in. goat or kid-fkins, and olten put into one 
large coarle woollen fack guarded with leather. This is the aecount of 
Sir J. Chardin iv his MS. ina note on Gen. xliv. 1, which there- 
fore [ here infert. ‘* There are two forts of facks taken notice of ia 
the hifiory of Jofeph, which ought not to be confounded; the one 
for the corm, the oher for the baggage, and every thing in general 


which 
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which a perfon carries with him for his own ufe. It has been already 
faid, there are no Wwaggons almoft through all Afia, as far as to the In- 
dies, every thing is carried on beafts of burden, in facks of wool, co- 
yered with leather down to the bottom, the better to make refillance ta 
water, &e. Sacks of this fort are called Tambcllit. They inclofe in 
them their things, done up in large parcels. It is of this kind of 
facks we are to underftand ‘what is faid here, and through this hiftory, 
and not of the facks in which they carried their corn. It would be 
neceflary otherwife to believe that each of the Patriarchs carried but 
one fack of corn out of Egypt, which is not at all likely, or reafonable 
toimagine. ‘The text on which I make this remark confirms my 

opinion, and that thefe facks of which the fcripture {peaks here were 
very different from the facks of corn ; for Jofe ph ordered them to fill 
ahem with victuals as much as they could hold, which prefuppofes 
they were not full of corn. Gen. xiii. 97. furnifhes another proof of 
this, One of them opened his fack to give his a/s procvender at the Inn, for 
if this fack had been a fack of wheat, it would follow, that they gave 
their beafls of burden wheat at that time for food, which is not at all 
probable. The tranflators of the Bible, and expofitors ftill more, 
have confounded themlelves in many places, for want of knowing 
the country which ferved as a theatre to al] the tranfactions of the Old 
Teftament, with refpec& to the cuftoms praclifed, and thofe things 
which are proper and particular to it, which cannot be well lcarned 
buton the place itfelf.” 

It is faid in Solomon’s proverbs, *< He that exalteth his gate 
feekcth deftru€tion.”—Of this text, we have the iollowing con- 
jeCtural illuftration. 

** Among o:rher violences of the Arabs, that of riding into the 
houfes ot thole they mean to harrafs, is not one of the leaft ob fervable ; 
the rather as it feems to be referred to in the {criptures. ‘Yo prevent 
this infult, Dhevenol tells us, that the door of the honfe in which the 
French merchants lived at Rama, was not three feet high, and that all 
the doors of that town were equally low. He afterwards {peaks alfo 
of a large door at going into the church at Bethlehem, which has 
been walled up, and only a wicket left im te three feet high, and two 
wide, to hinder the Arabs from entering the church with their horfes, 
Other authors have made the like obfervations. Now may not that 
paflage in the Buoverks, 6 He that aii his gate, {eeketh deftruaion,” 
orcalamity, refer to thiscircumfance : 2—Whry ists heheight ola gate men- 
tioned eather than other circumilances of m: aenificence inabuilding ?—Ie 
can hardly be imagined that Solomon mentione ithe flatelinefs of the gate- 
way ofan houfe withouta particular meaning ; but itbands of Arabs had 
taken the advantage of large doors to enter into houfes that ftood in the 
confines of Selemon ‘sking dom, or of neighbouring cor intries with which 
the Jews were well acquainted, 1 there is amoft graceful vivacity in the 
apophthegm. Ido not know whether there is not another paflage 
that refers to this riding into houfes. I mean, Zeph. i. 8, gs J will 


puni/h the princes and the king's childven, and all fuch as are prose t with 
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Sirange apparel. In the fame day alfo will I punifh all thofe that leap on 
the thre/hold, which fill their majter's houfes with violence and deceit. Thole 
that wear /trange apparel are words, which, in this connexion, feem 
only to mean the rich that were confcious of luch power and influence, 
as to dare in a time of oppreffion and danger; to avow their riches, 
and who therefore were not afraid to wear the precious manufactures of 
Arange countries, though they were neither magiftrates nor yet of royal 
defcent. A great number of attendance is a modern piece of Oriental 
magnificence ; it appears to have been foanciently, Ecclef. v. 11; 
thefe fervants now, it is moft certain, frequently attend their mafters 
on horfeback, richly attired, fometimes to the number of twenty-five 
or thirty ; if they did fo anciently, fuch a number of fervants attend- 
ing great men, whoare reprefented, by this very prophet, as at that time 
in common terrible oppreffors, ch. iii. 3, may naturally be fuppofed 
to ride into people's houfes, and having gained admiffion by deceit, 
to force from them by violence confiderable contributions : for this 
riding into houfes is not now prattifed only by the Arabs, it confequent- 
ly might alfo be practifed anciently by others.” 

We have called this a comjeé7ural illuftration; as may with 
propriety be fo called many others contained in this work. In- 
deed, the author modeftly owns they are, in general, rather of 
the curious and amufing kind, like moft of thofe made by cri- 
tics on the ancient claffics, than of critical importance. But, 
admitting the truth of this confeflion, we may clofe this article 
with the repetition of the obfervation, made by one of our col- 
leagues in the Monthly Review on the firft edition of this per- 
formance. ‘* If fuch writers as explain and illuftrate the Greek 
and Roman claflics, are confidered as ufeful labourers in the 
fields of literature, they who employ themfelves in elucidating 
the writings of the Old and New Teftament, are furely entitled to 
equal, if not fuperior, regard ; and will be held in due efteem 
by every friend to religion,””—It may with propriety be added, 
however, that curious and amufing as thefe obfervations mutt 
prove to every inquifitive reader, there are not a few of them 
which throw new light on obfcure paflages of fcripture, and 
will afford inftruction as well as entertainment to perfons defirous 
of critical information concerning the facred text. M. 





An Account of fome German Volcanos, and their Produétions. By 
R. E. Rafpe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. L. Davis. 


This account, which is illuftrated by feveral defigns, explana- 
tory of the fubjeét, appears to have been drawn up from an 
actual furvey of the objeéts defcribed ; fituated principally in the 
neighbourhood of Caffel. The calcarious hills of Wineberg, 


Krazenberg, Moulberg, &c. confifts, he fays, of parallel — 
. that 
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that run in a north-weft dire&tion, dipping in various inclinations 
to the fouth, and contain at a certain depth a limeftone refembling 
marble ; which is fplit into numerous fiflures and filled with pe- 
trifactions of marine bodies; fuch as the entrochi the cornua am- 
monis and other kinds of animals and plants ufually found at great 
depths in the fea. Mr. Rafpe concludes hence that the fea muft 
have heretofore covered this part of the country, and.that toa 
confiderable depth.—For the fiffures and different inclinations of 
the ftrata he accounts, by fuppofing them the effeéts of earth~ 
quakes. 

For the accumulation of mountains over the calcareous ftrata, 
thus fuppofed to have been formerly at the bottom of the fea, 
he accounts by farther fuppofing that they have been the effeé& 
of fubterraneous eruptions. This fuppofition he maintains by 
arguments plaufible enough to prove fatisfactory to fuch, as, 
being curious after hypothefes, are willing to take up with the 
moft probable, the fubjeéts affords. It is faét, he obferves, 

‘* That fubterraneous fire, and its many fucceflive eruptions, have 
raifed or heaped together the ftill burning Mount £tna and Vefuvius 
on the limefione ftrata in Sicily and Italy, accumulating both thele 
mountains to an elevation, and to an extent, which even furpafs that’ 
of the Habichwald. It ftill continues to work in the volcanos in Ice- 
land ; and there is no good reafon to deny the poffibility of other Eu- 
ropean volcanos, fituated between Iceland and £tna, and burning in 
former times, There have been found of late many diftin& volcanos 
im Italy, ftampt with vifible marks of ancient burning, though never 
lpoken of in hiftory. Why fhould not Germany then, as well as 
Italy, fays he, afford phenomena of the fame nature? The fea, which 
covered thefe parts, and many others in the continent, will not, I hope, 
be alledged againft this fuppofitie~, and thrown upon it to quench 
theGerman volcanos ; fince the ftill-burning volcanos are generally 
fituated in the midft of the fea, in iflands, or near the fea coaft, and 
even feem to want fea-water to raife, and to fupport their very flames. 
It would be unfair to conclude, or to cavil any thing againft their 
former exiftence, from the filence of hiftory ; becaufe ten thoufand 
things may really happen every day, and pafs unnoticed ; and Ger- 
man hiftory, in refpeét to the long feries of former forgotten ages, be- 
gins but from yefterday—from Cefar, Drufus, and Germanicus, our 
generous conquerors, or from S. Bonifacius and Charles ths Great, 
our ungenerous apoftles. In this light I certainly am allowed to ven- 
ture that hypothefis, which not only is a poflible, but even feems to be 
aneceffary fuppofition, fince, befides the above mentioned infufhicient 
natural caufes of fuperincumbent mountains. There have been to this 
time no others known at all.” at 

The filence of hiftory is certainly no reafonable objection to the 
truth of a faét, that took place in all probability long before the 


records of any hiftory extant. Indeed we regard the ari. - 
es thefe 
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thefe enquiries, fo far as they are merely hypothetical, to be 
very doubtful, whatever practical ufe they may be of to miners, 
builders or others, who may thence deduce materials for the im- 
provement of their refpective arts. 


8. 





The Diarian Mifeeliany : co ufifiing of all the ufeful and entertain- 
ing Parts, both on Ma thematical and Poetical, extraéled from 
the Ladies Diary, from the beginning of that Work in the year 
1704, down to the yar of73 ; with many additional Solutions 
and Improventents, by Charles Hutton, F. R.S. Profeffor of 
Maihematics in the Royal Military Academy. 6 vols. 12m0, 
1]. 9s. bound. Robinfon. 


This work is advertifed to be fold either whole, or in parts; 
that is, the Diarian Mathematics, as itis called, in 3 vols. 15s, 
—Uhe Dizrian Poctry, in 2 vols. gs.—And the Mathematical 
Mifcellany; in one volume, ss. A more particular account of its 
nature a and plan is given in the preface, as follows: 

** In the firlt three volumes are included all the mathematics, both 
qucllions, folutions, traéts, and eclipfes. And here folutions have been 
earefully fupplied where — were wanted, the erroneous ones cor- 
refed, and the obfeure ones explained and elucidated : alfo to the an- 
nual soleienane of ec ells ples are added accounts of the obfervations 
made of the fame eclipfes, i olleGed irom various publications, which it 
was thoug)jt ake! be of ule in thewing the degree of nearnefs in the 
tables trom which the calculations had been made, when the compu- 
ters were fuch as might be depended on; all which additions are 
printed in a fmalicr type by way of notes, at the bottoms of the pages; 
fo that the text or ae itl lf is regularly difpofed without any inter- 
ruption from them. Al! the parts are print ted after the order of their 
dates ; by which difpofition it very readily appears what each years 
original Diary confilled of, and from which it might again be erly 
recompofed and thrown into its original form. ‘Lhe running-titles 
at the tops of the pages, are fo contrived as to fhew both the particu- 
Jar fubjedi there treated on, and the year’s Diary to which it belongs, 
the nuinber of years it is fom the be ainning of the work, -and the au- 


“ 


thor or compiler of the work fi on that year. From thefe titles it ap- 


pears that the feventy years incl >a fuceeffion of five different authors, 
viz. Mr. John Ti, ner, the inal projeclur and beginner of the 
work, from the year 1704 to 1715, inchulive: Mr. Henry Beighton, 
from 1714 to 17443 Capiin Robert Heath, from 1745 to 1753 3 
Mr. Vhomas Sin plon, fiowet754 to 1700 | and laftly, Mr. Edward 
Rollinfou, fiom 1761 tili his death in 1773. whee are all the no- 


minal authors that have condaéted the work during the different years 
of its exiflence: but befides them, there were fome ee perions w. he 
have been, at different times, partly concerned wifh them in its ma- 
nagement ; fo it is faid, that for ome years before the death of Mr. 

; Beighton, 
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Peighton, the mathematical parts were compofed by his friend Mr. 
Ant. Thacker, as being a better mathematician ; and that for fome 
time before and after his death, the enigmatical parts were managed 
by his amiable wife.” 

The 4th and 5th volumes contain the poetry of the Diary; at 
the end of which is added a lift of the fubjeéts of all the enigmas 
in chronological order. The critical reader will probably agree 
with us, in looking upon thefe volumes as the leaft valuable part 
of this re-publication. 

The fixth volume is a new work of the fame nature as the ori« 
ginal Diary. To this is added alfo, a lift of all the mathematical 
writers in that publication : to which is added an appendix, con- 
taining improved folutions to fome of the queftions. On the re- 
publication of a work fo well known as the Ladies Diary, it would 
be fuperfluous in the Reviewers to make farther obfervation. 


S. 








An Effay on the Origin, Progre/s and Eftablifhment of National 
Soctety ; im which the Principles of Government, the Definitions 
of phyfical, motal, civil, and religious Liberty, contained in Dr. 
Price’s Obfervations, Fe are fairly examined and fully refuted : 
together with a Fuftification of the Légiflature, in reducing Amex 
rica to Obedience by Force. To which is added an Appendix on 
the excellent and admirable in Mr. Burke's fecond printed Speech 
of the 22d of March, 1775. vo. 3s. Bew. 


A clofely-printed differtation, confifting of two hundred and 
twelve pages, in anfwer to Dr. Price’s celebrated pamphlet on 
Civil Liberty. If the difpute were not ferioutly fatat in its confe- 
quences, it would be really pleafant, to obferve the dexterity, 
with which the writers on both fides the queftion, handle the po- 
litical argument fefpeéting the Americans.—To ufé the larigiace 
of play, in {peaking of fuck fad work, it affords indeed fine fport 
to fee how the doétor of phyfic prefcribes for the doctor of divi- 
nity. We hope the operation of fo draftic a purge on thie body 
will have a good effeét on the fpirit, or we ftiould be in pain for 
the whole of his little reverence’s perfonage. Such a meek man 
of God, as the whiggifh Dr. Price, could not have fallen into 
worfe hands than thofe of that violent devil of a tory; Dr. Sheb- 
beare. And yet we think the latter muft, as the phrafe is, be 
well fet to work to think the petty pamphlet of the former worthy 
of fo voluminous a comment. 

As this writer, however, is always {pirited and entertaining, 
perhaps more fo when ke is got on the wrong fide of the argu- 
ment; we fhould be unjuft to our readers not to givethem leave to 
judge for themfelves whether, at prefent, that be the cafe or 
hot, 

Vor. UI, Ree Dr, 
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Dr. Price, having thought proper to proceed ab initio and ‘de« 
duces his principles of civa/ from phy/ical liberty, Dr. Shebbeare 
has, with much propriety, recurred back juit as far, to take 
him up on his own original ground. 

’ ** The colonifts in America, fays he,and their confederatesin Great Bri- 
tain, being fairly driven from the ground which they firft aflumed fortheir 
vindication of rebellion ; and confcious that the crown cannot con- 
{titutionally poffels a right, by charter, to efablifh communities o¢ 
Britifh fubjects, independent of the national legiflature, to which the 
king himfelf is fubje@, do, neverthelefs, pertinacioufly perfift in their 
unnatural oppofition to that fupreme authority. Dr. Price, therefore, 


Ready to the good old ceufe of his prefbyterian anceflors, revived and’ 


fohtered by the fanatics in New England, fleps forth, the avowed and 
firenuous champion of their rebellion. 

'** In {peaking of the prefent war, between this kingdom and her 
colonies, p. 32, ‘ he begs that it may be attended to, that he has 
* chofen to try this queftion by the general principles of civil liberty, 
“and not by the prattice of former times, or by the charters granted 
“to thecolonies. ‘But he wifhes to have the queflion brought to a 
* higher teft and furer iffue. The queflion, with all liberal enquirers, 
* ought to be, not what jurifdiction over them precedents, statutes, and 
* charters give; but reafon and equity, and the rights of humanity 
* give. This is, in truth, aqueftion which no kingdom has ever be- 
* fore had occafion to agitate. The cafe of a free country branching 
* itfelf out in the manner Britain has done, and fending to a diilant 
*'world colonies, which have there from fmall beginnings, and under 
* free conflitutions; of their own, increafed and formed a body of 
‘powerful ftates, likely foon to become fuperior to the parent flate. 
* This is a cafe which is new in the hiftory of mankind, and it is ex- 
* tremely improper to judge of it by the rules of narrow and partial 
* policy, or to confider it on any other ground than the general one of 
* reafon and juftice.’ 

** On this ground I propofe to meet Dr. Price. The queftion fhall 
again be brought to this higher te: when, from a comparifon between 
his fentiments and mine, a flill /urer iffue may refult, whether reafon 
and equity amd the rights of humanity can fupport his principles of+ civil 
liberty, or whether they giv to the fupreme legiflature of this nation a 
ight of refifting it by arms. 

** As Dr. Price alfeQs to deduce his arguments from thofe principles 
which alone, in his opiuion, can form the true foundation of all juk 
government, and from thence to eftablifh a plenary juftification of the 
American revolt, he fays, p. 2: * In order to obtain a more diftin® 

@ and accurate view of liberty, as fuch, it will be ufeful to confider it 
‘under the four following general divifions. Firft phyfical liberty. — 
* Secondly moral liberty.—- Chirdly religious liberty—aud fourthly civil 
“liberty. Thefe heads comprehend under them ail the diidlcrent kinds 
“of liberty, and be has placed civil liberty laft, becaufe he means 

to apply to it all he fhall fay to the other kinds of liberty.” 
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* Such being the Dofor’s divifions of liberty, he proceeds to give 
adefinition of each of them. As I mean not fuperficially to treat the 
fubjeGt contained in his obfervations, and as he, profeffedly, intends 
“to apply to civil liberty all he fhall fay of the other kinds,” it be- 
comes expedient that thefe definitions be not inattentively examined, 
And, if the refult of this difquifition fhall prove them to be erroneous, 
impra€ticable and fubverfive of the ends of national fociety, as they, 
confefledly, include the principles on which he grounds his juflification 
ofthe American refiftance, there can exift but little reafon peace-meal 
to demolifh that edifice which he has thereon erefted. The founda- 
tion being fapped, the whole fabric neceffarily tumbles into ruin. To 
effec that end fhall be the endeavour of this enquiry. 

‘* By phyfical liberty,” p. 3. ‘ he means that principle of /ponta- 
‘neily or felf-determination, which conflitutes us agents, or which 
‘gives us a command over our attions, rendering them properly our 
‘own, and not the effects of the operation of any foreign caufe:’ and, 

4. ‘ in all thefe cafes’ (the four divifions of liberty) ‘ there is a 
‘force, which ftands in oppofition to the agent's own will, which as 
‘far as it operates, produces fervitude in the firft cafe’ (phyfical liber- 
ty). ‘ This force is incompatible with the very idea of voluntary mo- 
‘tion, and the fubje& of it is a mere inftrument, which never ads, 
* but is always aéfed upon.’ ; 

“In order to determine the jufnefs and precijionof this definition, fo 
peremptorily laid down, Dr. Price fhould have previoufly explained 
the ends of man’s exiftence: the fitnation in which he is placed, not 
only refpecting thofe of his own {pecies, but of ail other beings, whe- 
ther they be animal or vegetable, and the earth itfelf. At the fame 
time, ought he not to have delineated the faculties, both mental and 
corporeal, of that Jeing who enjoys this ply/ical liberty ?_ On the con- 
tary, he has confidered his definitions as _/e/f-evident axioms, and there- 
én, as indifputable wuths, ere&ed his obfervations and dodtrine of the 
antecedent liberties. The truth of thefe definitions, and the exiftence 
of fuch liberties, fo deferived, I fhall prelume to examine. To that 
intent, it becomes requifite to analyfe the human mind into its more 
Ciltin@ive faculties, and to enquire into the motives and modes of their 
operations. For, without the previous knowledge of the human pow- 
cs, by what means can the phy/ical liberty of man be defined or de- 
termined. And’ without knowing the fituation in which he ftands, 
refpecting the objects abovementioned, in what manner can his rights 
be afcertained ? 

‘* Twill, therefore, fish, confider him in that which is generally 
foppofed to be ‘his primeeval ftate, before the earth, and all that it 
produces and f. Mains, were divided, and became the fpecihce property 
of individuals and of nations, as ‘ag Molate Leing ; totally umafiociated 
with all others of his race ; and abfolutely dependant on the exertion 
of his own peculiar faculties, for the acquiring of all fuch objects, as 
ue, by nature, made indifpenfibly requifite to the ends and exiftence 
of fnch a creature.’ In proceeding fom this primordial fate, I thell 
‘Eee2 endeavour 
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endeavour to fhew the origin, progreflion and eflablifhment of national 
fociety, and confequently the nature of moral, civil, and religious 
liberty. 

** The obvious and primary divifion of man is intoafentient and ma- 
teria! principle, Without entering into a circumftantial detail of all his 
faculties, either mental or corporea', [ fhall, at prefent, only confider 
him in a partial view; as a being endowed with fenfe, fenfation, and 
@ppetite, together with the bodily powers of locomotion, and of per- 
forming others obedient to the will. By Jenfe I mean the intuitive 
power of feeing, hearing, fielling, tafting, feeling, which arifes from 
ahe different organization of the parts appropriated to thele feveral of- 
fices. By thele the intelligence of external things is conveyed to the 
mind ; aud by thefe it is taught, not only to diflinguith one objec 
from another, but the different qualities and degrees of all, as they re. 
fpectively appertain to.each fenfe ;—by fenfation, that power of perceiv- 
ing fleafure and pain, Which, in fome degree, from the leaft to the 
greatelt, is united wih every idea imparted by the fenfes. By thele 
matkind are admonifhed to fele& that which is beneficial, and to avoid 
that whichi is prejudicial to the ends of their being formed. By 
appetiie, I mean that inftinGive emotion, which is fubfequent of 
pleafurable and painful /cnfalions, which urges us to will and to obtain 
the agreeable, and to avert the noxious, by the exertion of all our 





facu}ties. 

* Te will hardly be denied, that man, by nature, is born to live, 
and procreate; and that he has an indifputable right to thofe means by 
which thefe ends are to be obtained. Or that he enjoys a piyjical li- 
Lerty of exerting his faculties, to the attainment of fuch objedts as are 
neccilary to felf-prefervation and the perpetuating of his race; not only 
in commun with all other men; but in contradiftinGion and preference 
of felf to all other beings, in all iuftances where either of them cannot be 
obtained but by that preference. Yet, fuch is the ftate of human-kind, 
that, notwithitgnding naiure hath beftowed on all men thefe faculties 
aud rights, the former are, neveithelefs, by her unerring decrees, cir 
cumicribed im thejr energy and operation, not only refpecting man, as 
the fiands in relation to all other produions, but comparatively, alfo, 
with others‘of his own kind: and the /atier are not attainable by every 
individual of the race. As thefe objects are fuch as cannot be at all 
tinses acguned, nor preferved, when gotten, by the utmoft exertion of 
ithe facultics of a fiugle man, whatever may be the energy of volition, 
does it not ine§fiibly follow, from Dr. Price’s definition of phy/ical li- 
erty, fiat iu aii iuch events, proceeding from ations of Jpontaneily, 
or jelf-deteymingtion, which conttitutes an agent,‘ his will is effeQually 
oppoled; and by that force or impoffibility, that the agent himfelf is 
placed ina fate of fervitude. Man, therefore, in every circumflance 
wherein that force prevails againft his will, is, by nature, formed a flave: 
aud. confeyuently, in all fuch cafes, he can have no claim to phy/ical li- 


cberty. Untlels he can, ky.nature, be erititled to, enjoy that, which, 


by the laws of nature, he has not powers to acquire and retain, In 
Wat a multiplicity of inffances will Dr. Price's freemen, then, be 
found 
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found to be enflaved! is man enabled to: forefe the iffues of his own 
intents and tranfadions; whether he fhall prove fuccefsful in his fearch 
of fullenance; in the retention of what he has acquired : or the prefer- 
vation of himfelf from death and injury ? and yet, in all thefe circum- 
flances and innumerable others, in which he wills to know the events 
of his endeavours, and is utterly unable, is he not reduced to fervitude? 
in like manner, becaule he is incapable of feeing in the dark, or objecis 
very remote; of hearing founds beyond certain diftances and below 
fome degrees ; of tafting what is not offered to his palate, or has no 
flavour; of fmelling inodorous things, and of feeling what he does not 
touch; all which he may will, does that force, inflituted by nature, 
which oppoles this will, deprive him of phyjical liberty ? if it do, nature 
deprives him of what fhe never gave, and I leave to Dr. Price the recou- 
cilemen: of that contradiétion. 

** Becaufe, by all poflible endeavours, no man can extend his.arm 
beyond its length, in order to reach that food which is otherwife unai- 
tainable, and which he wills to have; nor move his fect with the ce- 
lerity of a greyhound, to catch the animal he wills to poffels ; becaufe 
the bird he wills to catch, elcapes his hand, and he cannot fly and fave 
it, like the faulcon in the air; becaufe the fith he wills to take eludes 
his grafp, and he cannot dive, like the otter, to feize his prey; becaufe 
he cannot afcend inacceflible eminences, to gather the fruits which grow 
thereon, and he wills to have; defcend perpendicular precipices, to 
avoid the tyger, which he wills to efcape: nor obtain the food he wills 
to eat, without labour; in all thefe acts of /pontaneity and felf-delermina- 
tion, wherein the agent's will is oppofed by force, is he not reduced to 
Jervitude? and, as fervitude implies a matter, is he not the flave of 
brutes, fowls, fifth, mountains and precipices? but can man be de- 
prived of his phyfical liberty, by not obtaining his will in thof acts, 
which, by the in/litules of nature, he is incapacitated to accomplifh ? as 
the rights of humanity are founled on the neceffity of acquiring what 
is requifite for the ends of man’s exiflence, fo his phyfical liberty as founded 
ou what his faculties can perform: and not on what he may fpontane- 
ouily felf determine, and wid/ to have, The force, therefore, which 
oppofesthe agent's will, can, in no fenfe, render him a flave; becaufe, 
tu be reduced to fervility is to fall from that condition to which, by 
nature, man is born. 

‘* With a view more explicitly to difcover, whether phy/ical liberty do 
really confiit in the agent's being unoppoled by force in adts of felf-de- 
termnation, for the attainment of his will, let me adduce examples of 
what mult frequently have happened in the primeeval flate of human- 
lund. It has been previoufly oblerved, that nature hath given to man 
at indifputable right to all things which may fuflain and preferve his 
fe, in preference to that of all other beings ; aad, cenfequently, a phy- 
‘cal liberty of exerting his powers, as far as they can extend, to the 
vecomplifhment of that purpole, whether it be im acquiring aliment or 
atertiney injuries. But, as men are unequal in degrees of intellet, 
courage atid ieeneth, there muft, necellarily, exift one, or a few fuch 
dnoan beings, thay is iegly fuperior to any other, who may be, i- 
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- dividually, oppofed to him: one of thefe fuperior man, fuppofe, hath 
uy acquired a fufhiciency of food for a day's fubliftence : and one of the 
% ' 

i 





inferior has proved unfuccefsful in his endeavours. Should the latter 
JSeif-determine, will, and attempt to take from the former that which he 








if i pofleffes, will not he, who exceeds in excellence, will and endeavour 
ire alfo to preferve it? In this inftance, cach of them is aétuated by /pon- 
Bs 
, 








taneity or felf-determination: and according to the inflitates of nature, 
which have decreed, that every man has a right to preferve his own life 
in preference to that of every other's. But, if he who wills to dif- 
poifefs the other be fruftrated by the fuperior force of him who wills to 
retain what he has gotten, has the former loft his phy/ical liberty, becaufe 
his faculties are inadequate to his will or felf-determination? and, if he 
hath, -was.he not, .by the unerring and univerfal laws of nature, which 
originally pronounced that a /e/s fhould invariably fubmit to a greater 
force, born to fervitude? Are not all men, therelore, whofe wills are 
ay i oppoled and conquered in their contentions, as phy/ically flaves as Free- 
Te. men? hence, is it not evident, that the moft exalted in mental and cor- 
ye poreal faculties are the only human beings who can enjoy Dr. Price's 
phyfical liberty in perfeétion. Becaufe they alone, in oppoiition to thé 
foree of every other man, can carry the purpofes of their wills into cer- 
ri tain execution. In confequence of the preceding {late of the effeds 
ee | which originate from the inequality of men’s abilities, does it not ne- 
ceffarily refult that, in proportion as individuals approach to the higheft 
excellence of human attributes, every one, the moit excellent excepted, 
38, in degrees proportioned to his abilities, not only a freeman, but a 
fowereign, relpeing thofe below, and a /lave refpeCing thole above 
him? according to the principles of Dr. Price, in P. 95, * if any 
* pare of a man’s property is fubject to the difcretion of another the 
* whole muft be fo;’ thofe therefore who are at the difcretion of others, 
to impole on them what conditions they pleale, are in an abfolute {late 
of flavery. And every man, but the molt powerful is by nature doomed 
to be a s/ave. Becaufe he, alone, is endowed with that principle of 
fpontaneity or felf-determination, which conflitutes an agent, and gives 
him powers to follow his own wilf, who is fuperior to all that force, 
which can‘ ftand in oppofition to it, proceeding from the will of every 
other man. Such being the iffue of this inquiry into freedom and fer- 
vitude, as they are eftablifhed by nature, where the will of one perfon is 
oppoled, by force, to that of another, let me now examine, whether 
if effecting the acts of volition, where no force oppofes it, be, im all in- 
ie fiances, confentaneous with phyfical liberty. ‘ 
"ay. ° 


[To be continued and concluded in the A}pendix.] 



























































































































The Trials on the Informatians which in purfuance of an Order of 
the Honfe of Commons, were filed by ins Magefty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral againft Richard Smith, E/q. and Thomas Brand Hillis, 
ify. for having been guilty of Notorions Bribery, and thereby pro- 

curing 

















The Family Preacher. 487 
curing themfelves to be elected and returned Burgeffts to ferve in 
Parliament for the Borough of Hindon, tried by a Special Fury 
on Tuefday the 12th of March, 1776. At the Affixe holden at 

_ Salifbury for the County of Wilts; before the Honourable Sir 
Beaumont Hotham, Knit. One of the Barons of his Majchy’s 
Court of Exchequer. Taken in Short-hand by Fofeph Gurney. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Gurney. 





We know not any inftance, of late years, that hath done fo much 
honour to the adminiftration of juftice, in our publick courts of judi- 
cature asthe trials before us, and the fenteuce confequent thereon. 
In an age, when the influence: of wealth appears to have abforbed 
within its deflrudtive vortex all the feeble efforts of virtue, ‘it is with 
fingular fatistaction the poffeffors, of the fmall remains of integrity and 
public virtue, left among us, can congratulate their native country 
that their yet remains fo many honeft men in the land, 2s to avert the 
juit indignation of providence againit its manifold vices. —At the fame 
time it is grievoufly to be famented there Should be found men of repu- 
tation and property fo abandoned to every moral, every national, 
principle of probity, as to make ufe of that pecuniary influence, with 
which providence had favoured them, to feduce ignorance and poverty 
to the commitment of fo horrid 2 erime as that of perjury. May the 
fate of thefe (we were going to fay gentlemen) fhametul culprits, be a 
warning to others not fo wantonly to fport with the laws, as (to their 
fhame be it fpoken!) many others of their colleagues, tho yet unde- 
tected, are notorioufly known to do,—The pafling Grenville’s act un- 
doubtedly did great honour to our houfle of commons, but it reflects, 
we fay again, greater honour on our judges, that they appcar to be 


much more faithful interpreters of the laws than they who make them. 
; t #& & 





The Family Preacher : confifting of Praétical Difcourfes for every 
Sunday throughout the Year: as alfo for Chrijimas Day, Good- 
Friday, and other folemn Occafions. By D. Bellamy, Al. A, 
Chaplain of Kew and Peterfham, in the county of Surry. 4to. 
Il. 1s. Law. 

The tafte for fermons, and with it the mode of fermoniling, have al- 
tered fo greatly within thefe twenty years ; that this fecond edition of 
Mr. Bellamy’s Family Preacher wears a very different afpet to the 
firfi, which made its appearance about that time ago. Some of the 
fermons, that were printed im the former, are in the prefent entirely 
omitted, many of them improved and moft, if not all confiderably 
fhortened. There are fome additions, alfo, by no means the leaft va- 
luable part of the colle@ion ; which render the work a very proper and 
ufeful domeftic inftruéior, in religioufly-difpofed families, whofe pious 
determination is that, * whatever others do, they and their houfe 


will ferve the Lord.’ Se: #8 
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488 An Addrefs to the Members of Parliament. 


Letters from the Duchefs de Cruct and others, on Sulyeéis moral and 
entertaining ; wherein the Character of the Female Sex, wit? 
their Rank, Importance, and Confequence is fiated, and theiT 
relative Duties in Life are enforced. § vols. {mall 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
fewed. Robfon. 


Weare forrythat the multiplicity of publications on hand at this time 
of the year, prevents our making any extraéts at prefent from this 
pleafing and interefting produGion. We fhall, in the courfe of the 
vacation, very ptobably find room for fome quotations that may af- 
ford both inftru€tion and entertainment to our readers; while they ex- 
cite their admiration of the fenfibility, good fenfe, and good tatte of 
the writer. As it appears to be the production of a lady, we muil not 
take leave of it, however, without congratulating our age and country 
on the addition of another luminary to the confiellation of female wri- 
ters, that do honour to the prefent century. 


* * 





Letters relative to Societies for the Benefit of Widows and of Agts 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


The prevailing phrenzy for annuities, and the purchafe of rever- 
fionary payments having given rife to focieties both in town and coun- 
try; which engaged, on vifionary calculations, to pay much more 
than the admiffion money and annual fub{fcriptions enable them to af- 
ford ; theauthor of thefe letters, had formed a plan for expofing the 
fallacy of thofe inflitutions ; in order to prevent the difappointment 
that, in the end muft inevitably fall on the annuitants. Dr. Price's 
famous obfervations on the fame fubject rendering the profecution of his 
defign needlefs, it was of courfe dropped ; nor do we fee the neceflity 
of the republication of this pant of the plan, after the matter hath been 
fo fully treated by other writers. The ingenious editer, indeed, hath 
annexed fome remarks that, being applicable to particular focieties, 
deferve their particular attention. Some of thefe, he fays, engage to 
pay widows an annuity of twenty pounds, when by calculation they 
can afford only to pay about feven pounds ten fhillings. A wide dif- 
ference! Surely, fays he, fuch focieties muft in time produce fatal 
confequences! Ought they not immediately to fet about a refor- 


mation ? 
® 





An Addrefs to the Members of Parliament upon the neceffity of 
paffing an AG to confine the Proprietors of Stage Carriages, and 
of Porters at Inns, at certain Rates for the carriage and porterage 
of Goods. 8vo, 1s. Bew. 

The author of this addrefs feems to be well verfed in the nature of 


the fubject, of which he treats; but whether they, to whom he ad- 
drefles 
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Remarks on a Letter to a. Baptift-Minifter. 489 


drefles himfelf will think it a matter of fuch importance as he feems to 
do, time muft determine. That the impofitions, he complains of, 
are of importance to the trading part of the community is not to be 
doubted ; although to avoid a multiplication of penal laws, it is worth 


the trial whether they may not be remedied by the laws aeiein being. - 
* * * 





The Difeafes of Children, and their Remedies. By Nicholas Ro- 
fen van Rofenfiein,  Tranflated into Engitfh by Andrew 
Sparrman, M.D. 8vo. §s. Cadell. 

This work, which, we are informed was originally written in Ger- 
man, and has been for fome years in repute on the continent, appears 
to merit the reputation it has acquired: the feveral difeafes, to which 
childien are more particularly fubje&t, being treated of in a judicious 
manner, and in a great degree conformable to the practice of the beft 


Englifh phyficians. 


* * * 





Remarks on a Letter to a Baptift-Minifter 5 containing fame Stric- 
tures on his late Condué? in the Baptization of certain Adulis at 
Sh—fb—y, Sc. By a Well-wifher io Monkind. 8vo. 6d. 
Robinfon. : 

In our April Review we gave a very fhort account of the 
publication, to which thefe remarks are intended as an anfiver. 
To that account, therefore, we refer our readers for our opinion 
refpecting this and all fimilar difputes. Indeed, this remarker 
feems to be much of the {fame opinion, as appears from the very 
Jrfi paragraph of his pamphlet; and which, for that very rea- 
fon, might with great propriety have been the Ja/. 

‘** If the difputants about Baptifin could but govern their tempers, 
and reafon with calmnefs and candor, it would afford inftruétion and 
pleafure to read their writings. But when Germany, and even the 
unhappy difpute with America muft be lugged into the controverfy ; 
when banter, fneer, railing, and abufe, are to lupply the vacaucies of 
agument and fcriptural demonftration, it is impoffible to reap bene- 
ft from fuch productions. In fhort, inftead of reafoning like chrif- 
tian divines about a religious ordinance, it looks more jike the vain 
jangling of porters over a pot of beer.’ 

So much for the manner of the difpute. Now for the matter 
of it, the religious ordinance in queftion, That the letter of 
the feripture is in favour of the Baptifts (or, as they are sTIIt 
abfurdiy called Anabapti/?s) cannot, without evafion and equi- 
vocation, be denied. But then the importance of the mode of 
baptifm, and the religions confequence of the ditference '__ Alas, 
this is not fo much the point in difpute. It is, in fact, though 
not in words, admitted that the ditierence of mode is by no 
means effential to falvation. It is not for the good of fouls that 
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490 A Reply to Parmenas. 


thefe gofpel-minifters difpute about rites and ceremonies : it is 
for the power of the church; each ftanding up for that of his 
own. Witnefs the nota-bene with which this Well-wifher to 
Mankind clofes his pamphlet. . 

** N. B. It is very weil known that the Church of England's dif- 
fent from the Church of Rome, has been juftified by writers in favor 
Of this diffent, on account of the fuperftitions and traditions that are 
countenanced among the Romans. The Proteflants, in fhort, tell the 
Papijis that they cannot plead {cripture for thefe things. The Papills 
by way of reprifals fay, ‘** No more can you plead feripture for in- 
fant baptifm.” We, fay they, pradiice infant baptifm as well as you, 
but never pretend to plead {eripture for it ; we plead the authority of 
the thurch, and that only.” 

** If it be indeed true, that the Church of England hath ‘ a right 
to decree rites and ceremonies,’ as is pretended, the argument is at an 
end :-—This [ own, that the Church of England has as much right 
to decree rights and ceremonies as the Church of Rome: and this I 
affert, that a * Bapti/} Church’ has as much right to decree rites, &c. as 


erther of them. 
eee. 





4 Reply to Parmenas. By the Author of a Letter to a Beptift 
Minifier. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 


Asa motto to this reply, its author has chofen the Latin pro- 
verb, Ex quovis ligno Mercurius non fit. ‘That is, in proverbial 
Englifh, One cannot make a filken purfe of a fow’s ear.—Who 
the deuce ever thought one could, except this writer ?—But, in- 
deed, Mr. R. D. though apparently a very fenfible man, and 
much the ableft antagonift in this difpute, is a man of moft ex- 
traordinary expeftations. He might, it is true, juft as foon 
make a filken purfe of a fow’s ear as make a bad writer lay down 
his pen, ona fullconviétion he is nota good one. And yet, he fays 
of Parmenas, ‘1 thought thata hint upon a former occafion might 
have convinced him how totally difqualified he was for appearing 
in the charagter of an author ; and that this friendly intimation 
would have Jaid an effectual embargo on any future productions of 
his pen,”—-—Alas! Mr. R. D, how little acquainted are you 
with the temper and difpofition of bad writers! Had you half 
the experience of us, Reviewers, you would know that there 
is not an animal on earth fo indacile, untraétable, and felf- 
fufficient as a bad writer, Not that it is very modeft and de- 
cent in you to triumph fo much in your own abundance, and 
your adverfary’s pleutiful jack of Latin. A little of God’s grace 
would do both your reverences more good than all the Latin your 
can mufler between you. We heartily recommend to you, there- 

foi, 
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Quin's Rudiments of Botk-Ketping. 491 
fore, to dtop yout unchriftian-like difputes, and to do your beft 
for your refpective congregations; according to the gifts and 


graces, with which God hath been pleafed toendow you. 
x* k 





Grammar and Rhetoric. Being the firft and third Volumes of 
the Circle of the Sciences, Confiderably enlarged and greatly im~ 
proved. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Carnan. 


This little volume appears to be well calculated for the ule of 
fchools, and ftill better for the ufe of fuch as have not projued by 
{chools fo much as they ought, or have forgotten what they were 
taught there. Among the miny compilations of this kind that have 
been offered the publick, we do not, indeed, know any that are, in 
every refpe&, fo well defigned and exccute! as the prefent.—In the 
copy we are poffeifed of, there is wanting, hawever, an index, or co- 
pious table of contents ; which, to performances of this nature, is 
highly neceflary ; as the difficulty of turning immediately to the fub- 
je, often prevents thefe mifcellancous remembrancers from being 
confulted. sas 





Logic, Ontology, and the Art of Poetry; being the fourth and fifth 
Volumes of the Circle of Sciences. Confiderably enlarged and 
greatly improved. 12mo. 3s. Carnan, 


A larger link of the foregoing chain, forming the circle of the Cyclo- 
pedia. The genius who contrived to tranfcribe the Iliad in fo {mall a 
compafs as to be contaitied in a riut-fhell, imagined, no doubt, he 
had done a mighty feat. But, as it was legible by ncbddy but him- 
felf, his labour was loft, and his tranfeript ufelefs. The attempt to 
condenfe thu’ the comprehenfive circle of the. fciences; fo as to be 
drawn through the hoop of a fine lady's wedding-ring, muft be 
equally futile and frivolous. It is with- great propriety, therefore, 
our editor hath improved on the former plan, and enlarged the body 
ofhis work : the quantity of matter contained in this volume, and 
the judgment difplayed in its feleftion and digeftion doing him cre- 
dit, as the compiler of one of the moft inflructive and entertaining 


performances of the kind extant. 
* e *# 





Quin’s Rudiments of Book-Keeping 3 comprized in fix plain Cafes, 
and attainable in as many Days, without the Heip of a Teacher 3 
calculated for Perfons of either Sex, grown to Maturity. With 
an Effay on the fit Manner of initiating Youth to Temperance and 
moral Reétitude, by an eafy Arithmitical Scale, Small 8vo. 
Is. 6d; Bew. 

. Mr. Quin’s Rudiments are, indeed, extremely fhort, and yet, we 
think, fufficiently obvious cven to perfons of moderate capacity, This 
Eeeg little 
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492 The Man of Quality. 

little book, therefore, may prove of much praétical utility, eves 
though divines and moralifts fhould call in queflion the power of the 
moft extenfive Axirumericat knowledge to diffufe an univerlal px. 


rity of manners and triumph over Linertinism and Inriprvity. 
* % *® 

















| A Reply to the Author of the Remarks on Scriptural Confutation of 
Mr. Lindfey’s Zpslogy. By a Layman. 8vo. Gd. Law. 
Whofe denicth the Son, the fame hath not the Father. 
1 Ep. St. Foln, M1. 23 


or 







We are perfedlly of opinion, with this writer, refpecling the abfur- 
dity of thole, who, in the words of a more eminent writer, ** propofe 
a Chriftianity without Ghrifi, and a redemption without a Redeemer*”, 
We cannot admit, neverthelefs, of the validity of his reafoning. The 
‘3 power of working miracles, and in particular thofe of abating the 
‘i ftorm and of the loaves and fifhes, he fays, are ‘* an unanfwerable proof 

é of, the divinity of our Saviour, and both fhew him to have been the 
creator of the world.""—We don’t fee, as Mrs. Heidelberg fays, any 
Tt ” concaienation here.—May not the power of working miracles be deputed 







ae 










ri * by the divinity to acreated being ?—If we believe thefcriptures, it cer 
1 tamly has been fo.—A good caule never fuffers fo much as by injudi- 
cious defenders. ‘* In this age of infidelity,” as this writer fays, 









** it behoveth every perfon to lay this matter ferioufly to heart.” 
After all, however, it is doing injuftice to the prefent age, to call it 
an age of infidelity, if by that term is meant a pofitive difbelief and 









is abfolute denial of the truths of Chrifiianity. The more general cha- 
i racteriflic of the times is indifference for religion; and the next 
|: (for the world will be ever divided) is pious credulity. Scepticifm may 
ne Hi probably have given rife to that indifference ; but dogmatifm, either 
it i orthodox or heterodox, is not likely to make converts either way. 
Pi it * * & 
















¢ Ty * The Monthly Reviewers, indeed, tell us, it is completely ridiculous to un- 

ae iRianize th tho do nct believe in th eme divini bri ay, i 
chriftianize thofe who do nct believe in the fupreme divinity of Chrift. Pray, is 

1 ia’ there any fpecies ef divinity not /upreme ?—We wonder that men of fenfe 





fhould be fo tenacious about a wame.—For certainly the name is all they con- 
tend for.—Denying, as they do, the Lord that bought them, placing no 
get ee confidence in his merits as a Saviour and Redeemer, to what purpofe do they 
infift on being called Chriftians ? Or are they really men of the world, as we 
' as men of fenie, enough to know the value of a name, and how far itis neceflary 
to entitle them to a thare of the loaves and fifhes? ‘To be difcarded there, 
would, indced, be unchrijtianizing them with a witnefs : and yet, unlefs they 
i confefs themfelves* apaf/tates, and to have departed from the faith, they can 
4 not be otherwife unchriftianized. 















The Man of Quality. A Farce. Taken from the Comedy of the 
Relapfe. By Mr. Lee. 8vo. is. Kearfley. 
The licentioufnefs of the dialogue in moft of the comedies written 


at the latter end of the laft, and beginning of the prefent century, is 
fo 
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Edwold and Ellen; an hersic Ballad 493 


fo incompatible with the prefent corrected ftyle of the fiage, that they 
require a good deal of alteration to be rendered admiffible at the the- 
atre. It appears to have been from this confideration that Mr Lee 
took the pains to accommodate fome fcenes in Vanbursh's Relapfe to 
the prefent humour of the town; which he has here publifhed under 


the novel title of the Man of Quality. 
* * 





Don Quixote. A mufical Entertainment. Performed at the Thea 
atre Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 
Many have been the attempts, and fome of them by good drama 
tifls, to bring the iamous Knight of La Mancha on the fiage. Uns 
luckily, however, they have vone of them met with any great fuccefs. 
There is, indeed, a wide diflevence between the defcription of a cha- 
radler and the exhibition of a perfonage : that {pecies of humour which 
appears exquifite in the one, entirely evaporating in the other. It is 
little to be wondered at, therefore, if our theatrical retainers, the ef 
forts of whofe poetical genius feldom rife higher than a farce, a Bal- 
lad Opera, OF an interlude, defigned as a vehicle for mufic, fhould. fail 
in exhibiting two fuch highly finifhed hgures as thofe of Don Quixoté 
~~ 


and his man Sancho Pancha. 
* * 





The fine Gentleman’s Etiquette: or Lord Cheferfield’s Advice to 
his Son verfijed. 4to. 1s. Davies. 

An ironical and humorous verfification of the moft exceptionable 

inftrudtions contained in Lord Chefterfield’s celebrated Letters to his 

Son. 





Edwald and Ellen; an hercic Ballad. In two Cantos. By Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite, gto. 1s. 6d, Murray. 


Some men there are, that, having ftore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to inanage it. 

What the fatirift here fays of the wis is equally applicable to the 
poets ; many a fpirited young bard, who hath addrefs and courage 
enough to vault upon the back of Pegafus, being unable to guide him 
with any propriety when he hath [et him ona gallop. Indeed, no- 
thing is more common than for fuch young horfemen to whip and 
{pur their fteed till he runs away with them.—Mr. Thiftlethwaite cer- 
tainly has the requijites, the capabilities (to ufe the proteflional cant of 
artifts) to keep his feat; but to ride well and gracefully, he fhould be at 
the pains, and beftow the time, of attending the menage with more af- 

53 
fiduity. . * 
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404 Nomina! Freedom a€tual Slavery, &c. . 


Nominal Freedom actual Slavery, or the Rigat of electing City Of- 
fiers, unalienably vefied by Magna-Charta, the Bill of Rights; 
and Corporation Charters, in the Commonalty or Citizens of Lon- 
don at large: from whom it has been unconflitutionally taken, and 
transferred ta the Livery. 12mo. three pence, or half a crown 
the dozen. Wheble. 


An unfeafonable attempt to excite the citizens of London at large, to 
reclaim their ancient privileges ; under the deprivation of which thez 
have fo long patiently fubmitted. The argument is not ill-digeft- 
ed nor invalid *; although it appear at prefent very inoppor- 
tune and therefore, we imagine will meet with general inatten- 
tion. It is, indeed, with fulhcient propriety this pamphleteer te- 
proaches the prefent race of city patriots with inconfiflency of beha- 
viour, in complaining of unconftitutional parliaments and unconfli- 
tutinal modes of eiedling reprefentatives, while he thews that the elec- 
tions for officers and repreientatives of the city itfelf is ftill more un- 
conflitutional than any other.—But, granting it were advifeable or 
expedient for the commonalty, to reclaim this conftitutional piivilege 
of eledtion, the practicability of it is by no means evident. The feem- 
ing public fpirit that has of late agitated the city and divided its pre- 
tended patiiots, has been mercly a {pirit of party ; it has aimed folely 
at the profits or popularity of particular perfons and not at political 
reformation. The caufe of Mr. Wilkes was firft taken up in the city 
by a few infignificant individuals; who fought, by becoming his fup- 
porters, to emerge from their oblcurity and raife themfelves to nominal 
eminence with their fellow citizens: from the herd of which, neither 
their perfonal talents or acquired qualifications could otherwife diflinguith 
them. Had it not been for this actident, would yoiir Townfends, 
your Olivers, your Hayleys, your Bulls, your Sawbridges, with 
many others, have been ever heard of, except in the counting-houle 
ofthe merchant, or the fhop of the mechanic ? Has not every ward and 
petty diftrid about town, its public man, as he fliles himfelf, who hat 
got a name by flanding up for Wilkes? And can he give any other 
reafon for elpoufing the caufe of Liberty than the acquifition of his 
own petty popularity ? For what elfe has he canvafied, voted, got 
drunk and fubferibed ? For what elfe have numbers of alieus pur- 
chafed their freedom and their livery ? Can it be fuppofed, then, that 
fuch Livery will voluntarily refign the power and privileges they are 
poffeffed of, to the citizens at large, becaufe it is right or conftitutional? 
Not they.—And, as to the commonalty’s exerting a proper fpirit to 
compel fuch reftitution, it is an idea altogether chimerical. The 

principal merchants and traders in London are on the livery, ot 
from commercial connedtions have an influence over all that are. Can 
it be imagined that the lower order of citizens, who, in their turn, 
are in the fame manner dependent on the livery, will effectually exert 


* Being profefledly extracted from Dr. King’s effay on civil government, 


&c. a pamphlet well worth perufal; of which we gave a copious account in 
ow lait Review. 
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themfelves in any manner to wreft the power out of the hands of their 
mafters, on whom they fubfift and by whom they live? If to this, we 
add the confideration that the meaner and dependent part of mankind, 
are, in every country, as abje& of fpirit as deftitute of power, we 
thall very reafonably conclude that, if, as this pamphileteer infinuates, 
the citizens at large, the nominal freemen, are aétual flaves,they are likely 
ever to remain fo.—The fuperior ranks of fociety confider it neceffary, 
to their own eafe and dignity, that every political community thould 
have its beafts of burthen. While the Livery are mules, therefore, ure 
commonalty can expect to be no better than pack-afjes. 





. Sermons by the late Rev. Charles Peters, M. A. Reéior of St. 
Mabyn’s Cornwall, publifhed from his MSS. By bis Nephew, 
Jonathan Peters, M.A. Svo. 5s, 34. in Boards. Bathurft. 


The late Mr. Pcters, whofe fermons are here collected “by his ne~ 
phew, was well known to the learned world by his critical differtation 
on Job; publithed about the year1750. The prefent fermons, nine- 
teen in number, are not in general of a critical caft ; but fimple dif- 
courfes on points of pra¢lical religion, rather calculated for the edifi- 
cation of a common congregation, than to gratify the curiofity of the 


learned. 
¥* * * 





Sacred Annals; or the Life of Chrift, as recorded by the Four E- 
 vangelifis, with Practical Obfervations, By T. Morell, D. D. 

T2mo, 3s. 6d. Longman. 

A compilation from the works ef our moft celebrated divines, and 
others, who have invefligated the harmony of the golpels. It appears 
to have been intended as a Sunday exercife for the young gentlemen 
of Eton School ; but may prove acceptable to readers in general of or- 


dinary capacities and a moderate {hare of learning. eae 





The State of Man here and hereafter : confidered in three Epiftles to 
a Friend. With a Poftfeript to the Authors of the Monthly Re- 
view. The fecond Edition. 8vo. 28. Pine, Briftol. 


Of the firft edition of thefe poetical epifiles, we gave an account in 
aformer volume of our Review. In the prefent they are printed in 2 
more correct and refpeA@able manner.—Of the author's poltfeript_ we 
fhall fay the lefs, as he pays us in ita compliment at the expence of our 
tivals. Lt is but juftice, however, to obferve, that there is both truth 
and propriety in his reprehenfion of the Monthly Reviewers, for the 
unfa.r and uncandid manner, in which they treat every avowed pro- 


feflur of the faith, as it is in Jefus. ; * 


PraGical 

















496 The Honour of the Univerfity of Oxford, ic. 
PraGiical Remarks on Weft-India Difeafes. 8vo. 2s. ‘Newbery, 


Whether thefe Remarks be only an abftraét from the more voluminous 
writers on the fubje&, or really, what is profeffed, a {pecimen of a 
larger work, which the author intends to publifh, is as doubtful as jt js 
difficult to determine; the work bearing no internal evidence of origi- 
nality, and the writer having neglected to authenticate, by his name 

or place of abode, the fuccels of the practice, he recommends: which 
differs little, if at all, from that of moft of the medical writers who 
have already obliged the public with obferyations on the dileafes of the 


climate. s 6 @. 





Thovghts in the feve wiatios neceffary to the Appointment of an 
Advicate General, tor i ihe oP r pofe of “velievi Hg the Clients of Law~ 
yers from unreafnable Expence, and intolerable Oppreffion. gto. 
2s. Bew. 

The author of this pamphlet , whoappcars to fpeak feelingly of the 


expence ond oppreffion of which he complains, hath frequently, it 


feems, addielied the publick on the fame fubjed ; ; the prefeat pam- 
phict being a feqnuei to two that have preceded, the one upon the ne- 
eeffity of Lnuung the power of the praditioiers in the feveral courts of 
tices and makiug-effeQua! the law for taxing ure bills of Attorneys 


and Solicitors; the othe: coutaining the flate of a cefe of wolawinl im- 
pufenment. Admitting the fads as reprefented (and we fee no reafon 
to doubt their truth) there is great room for reforrme!ion of abufes in the 
departments pointed at. But in the-practical adiminifuation of jul 
tice, there are, alas, fo many depattments, and all fo replete with 
abules, it requires the flrength of a political Hercules to cleanfe { nck 
an Augean flable. ; 


The Honour of the L ti erfity vo Oxford, « afonted « acainft the illie 
beral Afperfion o d} Pa ey Ef. « vith pertinent Ob- 
fervations on the prefent Rebellion in Lunia, a Is. 6d. 
“Kearfley. 

A tranflation of a Latin declamation, written by Dr. B—, and pub- 
Jifhed: fome time ago, entitled ‘* De Tn oultibus Americanis deque 
eorum Concitatoribus Meditatio fenitis ; being a profetfed anfwer to 
certain remarks, made by Mr. Burke in the H foufe of Commons, on 
the Univerfity of Oxford prefenting amaddreis to his Majehly, on the 
American ribellion.- ‘The Euelith ve rion is pretty. faithful, to the 
original ; bat whether it be that we have feen the fame fentiments fo 
‘frequently repeated in the fame hack neyed {train of the vulgar tongue, 
or that there wasa claffical be tuty in the original compofitign that 
hid the deformity, with the « itcnefs, of the fentiment, certain it is 
we are not captivated either with the matter or manner of this de serene 
of the honour of the Univerfity of Oxford. 











#," Our Corresronnents are Acfired to addrefs their future F avours to the 
"E cditot; to be left at the Printer’s, b No. 73. Gircat Queen-Strect, 1, incola's- 
Inn Fields. 


The Lett “Sy regs red to he rr inted, w ‘th the re -quifite Repii c3, to icv reral 
jJately fent us, will be inferied in our ArreNnvix. 
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Lravels inGreece: Or an Account of aTour, made at ihe Expence 
of the Society of Dilettanti. By Richard Chandler, D. D, Be. 
Continued ‘from Page 451, and concluded. 


Notwithftanding the reftriction, under which our travellers 
were laid, by the inftructions of the Society of Dilettanti, not to 
interfere at Athens with the labours of Meffirs. Stuart and Res 
vett, they found matter of curiofity and enquiry to detain them 
much longer than they expected. For the greater convenience 
of obfervation, therefore, they removed from the convent, in 
which they took up their abode on their arrival, to a large and 
commodious houfe belonging to one of the arthons,—Of their 
fituation there, and the circumftances of their modern neighbours, 
we have the following defcription: 

** Our new houle had many trap- -doors, and hiding places, 
and ftanding detached, was called (ynct) the i/land. ——A place 
Where the fair fex bears no part in fociety will be juflly fupe 
pofed dull and uniform. Indeed, a Turk is genezslly a folemn 
Yolitary being ; with few vihble enjoyments except his pipe and cof- 
fee. ‘The former is his conftant companion. Tr is his fo! ace on uig 
fofa ; and when fquatting on his hams, as he is fometi:nes feen, in the 
Shade by the door of his houfe; orin a group, Icokingen, while the 
horfes, which are flaked down with a rene, feed in the feafon on the 
green corn. When he is walking or riding, it is cariied in his hand 
or by anattendant. The tube is of wood perforated, commonly long 
and pliant, and fometimes hung with {mall filver crefcents and choline 
with a mouth-piece of amber. The bol eis earthen, andabit of aluee 
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wood put into it, while he is fmoking, augments his pleafure, yield- 
ing a grateful perfume. A filken embroidered bag is ufuaHy tucked 
in at his fath, by his fide, and contains tobacco. ° His horfe, his 
arms; and haram are the other chief objects of his attention. He is 
grave, fententious, and fleady, but fond of narrations and not difh- 
cult to be overcome by a ftory. 

‘© The Turks, obferving that we did not ufe the fign of the crofs, 
and being informed that we difapproved of the worfhipping of pictures 
or images, conceived a favourable opinion of us. Their abhorrence 
of hog-fleth is unfeigned, and we derived fome popularity from a re- 
port, which we did not contradia, that we held it in equal deteftation. 
Several of them frequented our table. The principal Turks came all 
to our houle at night, while it was Ramazan or Lent, when they falt 
in the day-time; and were entertained by us with fweet-meat, pipes, 
coffee, and fherbet much to their fatisfadtion, though diflreffed by our 
chairs ; fome trying to colle& their legs under them on the feats, and 
fome fquatting down by the fides. When we vifited them, we were 
received with cordiality, and treated with diflin@ion. Sweet gums 
were burned in the middle of the room, to {cent the air; or fcattered 
on coals before us, while fitting on the fofa, to perfume our muftaches 
and garments; and at the door, on our departure, we were fprinkled 
with rofe-water. The vaiwode at certain feafons fent his muficians to 
play in our court. The Greeks were not lefs civil, and at Eafter we 
had the company of the archons in a body. Several of them alfo eat 
often with us ; and we had daily prefents of flowers, fomctimes per- 
fumed, of pomgranates, oranges and lemons frefh gathered, paltry, 
and other like articles.” 

Our traveller complains that tradition is at fo low an ebb at 
Athens, that he was obliged to have recourfe to ancient authors 
to make out the {cite and afcertain the identity of fome of the 
ancient ruins. He obferves, however, that credulity and fuper- 
ftition ftill prevail there as much as ever. 

** The traveller, fays he, may ilill hear of Medeas, women poflefied 
of magic powers, and expert in various modes of incantation. Amulets 
or charms are commonly worn to repel any malignant influence. 
Children are feen with crofles or thin flat bits of gold, called phy- 
Jaleries, hanging about their necks or on their foreheads. The Turks 
inferibe words from the Koran. The Greeks confide in holy water, 
which is fprinkled on their houfes yearly by a prieft, to purify 
them and to drive away any demon, who may have obtained en- 
trance. The infides of feveral of their churches are covered with re- 
prelentations of the exploits of their faints, painted on the walls; ex- 

travagant, ridiculous, and abfurd beyond imagination. The old A- 
thenian had a multitude of deities, but relied chiefly on Minerva ; 
the modern has a fimilar troop headed by his favourite Panagia. He 
liltens with devout humility to fanciful tales of nightly vifions, and of 
miracles vouchfafed on the moft trivial occafions. The report is pro- 
pagated, and if, on examination, the forgery be detected on the {pot, 
the 
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the remoter devotee continues inhis conviction, and exults in the con- 
templation of the folid bafis, on which he conceives his faith to be 
founded. In the firft year of our refidence in the Levant, a rumour 
was current, that a crofs of fhining light had been feen at Conftanti- 
nople pendant in the air over the grand mofque once a church dedi- 
cated to St. Sophia ; and that the Turks were in confteruation at the 
prodigy, and had endeavoured in vain to diffipate the vapour. The 
fign was interpreted to portend the exaltation of the Chriftians above 
the Mahometans ; and this manyfurmifed was {peedily to be effeed ; 
difguht and jealoufy then fubfifting between the Ruflians and the Porte, 
and the Georgians contending with fuccels againft the Turkifh armies. 
By fuch arts as thefe are the wretched Greeks preferved from defpon- 
dency, roufed to expectation, and confoled beneath the yoke of bon- 
dage. The traveller, who is verfed in antiquity, may be agreeably 
and ufefully employed in ftudying the people of Athens.” 

It is, indeed, a very whimfical mixture of heterogeneous cuf- 
toms and manners that he defcribes as prevailing among the 
Greeks, Turks, Albanians, &c. by whom the town and terri- 
tory of Athens isat prefent inhabited. 

** Athens, fays Dr. Chandler, was antiently enlivened by the 
choruffes finging and dancing in the open air, in the front of the tem- 
ples of the Gods and round their altars, at the feftival of Bacchus and 
on other holidays. The Greeks are frequently feeu engaged in the 
fame exercife, generally in pairs, efpecially on the auniverlaries of 
their faints, and often in the areas before theirchurches. Their com- 
mon mufic is a large tabour and pipe, or a lyre and tynypanum or 
timbrel. Some of their dances are undoubtedly of remote antiquity. 
One has been fuppofed * that which was called the erane, and was faid 
to have been invented by Thefeus, after his efcape from the labyrinth 
of Crete. The peafants perform it yearly in the flreet of the French 
convent, at the conclufion of the vintage ; joining hands, and pre- 
ceeding their mules and affes, which are laden with grapes in pan- 
niers, in a very curved and intricate figure ; the leader waving a 
handkerchief, which has been imagined to denote the clew given by 
Ariadne. A grand cireular dance, in which the Albanian women 
join, is exhibited on certain days near the temple of Thefeus ; the 
company holding hands and moving round the muficians, the leader 
footing and capering untill he is tired, when another takes his place. 
They havealfo choral dances. I was prefent at a very laborious fingle 
dance of the mimic fpecies, in a field near Sedicui in Afia Minor ; 
a goat-herd affuming, to a tune, all the pollares and attitudes of 
which the human body feemed capable, with a rapidity hardly cre- 
dible. 

** The Turks have few public games or fports. We were prefent 
ata foot-race and at a wrellling-match provided by a rich Turk for 
the entertainment of his fon and other boys, who were about to be 

Ggg2 circumciled. 
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circumeifed. A train, headed by the vaiwode and principal men on 
horfes richly ca parifoned, attended the be oys, who were all neatly dref- 
fed, their whire turbans glittering with tinfel ornaments, to a place 
without the city, where carpets were {pread for them on the ground, 
in the fhade, and a multitude of {pecators waited filent and ref{peful. 
The race was foon over, avd the prizes were diflributed ; to the win- 
ner a fufficient quantity of cloth for an upper garment, to the next a 
live fheep, to the thiid a kid, to the fourth a huge water-melon, 
The company then removed to a level {pot near the ruin of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, and formed a large circle. The wreftlers 
were naked, cxcept a pair of clote drawers, and were anointed ail 
Overwith oil. 

** Some Arabians and black flaves, who had obtained their frees 
Com and were fett!ed at Athens, had a feaft on the performance of the 
rite of circumcifion. ‘The women danced ina ring, with flicks in 
their hands, and turning in pairs clafhed them over their heads, at in- 
tervals, finging wildly to the mulic. A couple then danced with caf- 
tanets; and the other {warthy ladies, fitting crofs-legged on a fola, 
began {moaking.” 

Of the matrimonial and funeral ceremonies and cuftoms at 
prefent practifed amon g the Turks and Greeks, we have the 
followins relation : 

“ Marriages are commonly evenness | by loud mufic at the houfe of 
the bridegroom. A Turk or Greek neither fees nor oe to the 
maiden bef wehand, but for an account of her perfon and difpatition 

who have Opportunities of feeing her 

The Turk when terms are adjuited with 
& beloxe the cadi or judge, and fends her 
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like, for her ule ; and by flaves toattend her. Years often intervene 
before he reqt uires her to “te Lrought to his home. The ftreets through 
which fhe is to pals are » lelt free; and fhe is conduded to his 
houfe, under 2 large pote , furreunded by a multitude of woinen, 
all wrapped in white, with their faces muffled. Ifa Turk finds a pair 
of papouch es or flippers at the door of his haram, it is a fign thata 
Aranger is within, and he modeilly retires. That apartment is even a 
fandtuary jor femates Sriseioae the officers of juftice. 

** A papas or pricit reads a fervice at the Greck weddings, the two 
perfons fianding and holding each a wax-taper lighted. A ring and 
gilded wreath or crown is ufe ed ; and, atthe end of the ceremony, 2 
litle boy ar girl, as previoufly agreed on, is led to. the bride, and 
kiffesher hand. She is then as it were enthroned ina chair, and the 
hufband remains at a refpedfal diftance, with his hands croffed, filent 
and lopking @ her; unui the women enter and take her away, when 
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the men caroufe in a feparate apartment. Her face and hands are 
srolly daubed over with paint; and one, which I faw, had her fore- 
head and cheeks bedecked with leaf-gold. 

The Albanians convey the bride to the houfe of her hufband in pro- 
eefion, on horfeback, with a child aitride behind her, a loofe veil or 
canopy concealing her head and face, her fingers laden with filver 
rings, and her hands painted red and blue in itreaks, Their drefS is a 
red jacket handfomely embroidered, with a coloured turban. I was 
prelent at one of their entertainments, which conlifled of a great va- 
riety of difhes, chiefly pafiry, ranged under a long low arbour made 
with boughs ; the company fitting on the ground. When the bride 
is to be removed to a place at a diflance, fome women dance before 
her to the end of the town. : 

“ The wife of a Turk, who lived near us, dying, we were alarmed 
ona fudden with a terrible fhrick of women and wiih the loud expoftu- 
lations of the hufband. She was carried to the grave at.day-break, 
The Greeks bury in their churches, on a bier. The bones, when 
room is wanting, are wafhed with wine in the prefence of the neareft 
male relation, and then removed. [f was at a funeral entertainment 
provided by one ef the archons, whofe daughter had been recently in- 
tered. The proceffion fet out from his houfe, before fun-rife, headed 
bya papas or prieft and fome deacons, with lighted candles ; the wo- 
men, who were left behind, {creaming and howling. One man bore 
alarge wax-taper painted with flowers and with the portrait of the de- 
ceafed in her ufual attire, and hung round with a handkerchief of her 
embroidering, in gathers. Two followed, carrying on their heads 
each a great difh of parboiled wheat ; the furface, blanched almonds 
difpofed in the figure of a dove, with gilding and a border of raifins 
and pomgranate-kernels. Thefe, on our arrival at the church, were 
depofited over the body. The mattins ended with a fervice appro- 
priated to this ceremony, and read by the prieft near the fpot. The 
difhes were then brought round, and each perfon in his place took a 
portion, and was afterwards helped in turn to a {mall glafs of white 
brandy called raki or of wine. The wax-taper, with the handkerchief, 
was fufpended from the ceiling, as a memorial of the girl reprefented 
on it; and fome peraus or filver pennies were diftributed to the poor, 
who attended. 

‘** The Turks are a people never yet illuminated by fcience. They 
are more ignorant than can ealily be canceived. Athens now claims 
no pre-eminence in learning. ‘The leifureof the Greeks is chiefly em- 
ployed in reading legendary flories of their faints tranilated into tHe vul- 
gar tongue. This and their nation they flyle the Roman. It has a clofe 
affinity with the antient language, which they call the Hellenic ; but 
the grammar and fyntax are much corrupted. They {peak rapidly, 
and curtail many of their words, which are farther depraved by in- 
corre&t fpelling. Their pronunciation differs widely from the En- 
glith. ‘They have no knowledge of the old quantity of fyilables, but 


adhere to the accents, and compofe verfesin rhyme with great facility. 
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§02 Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of Rhetoric. 

I enquired for manufcripts, and was told of fome belonging to the 
mouaftery of St. Cyriani on mount Hymettus. Thefe were fhewn me, 
with feveral books printed by Aldus, negligently fcattered on the floor 
in a loft at Athens, where the hegumenos or abbot refided.. I withed 
to purchafe themanufcripts, but the confent of the archbifhop and of 
fome of his brethren was necellary ; and unfortunately the former, 
who had been forced to fly, was not reinflated in his fee before we left 
the place.” 

We with the limits of our work would permit of our accompa- 
nying this initruétive and entertaining traveller, in his tour to 
other parts of Greece; but, as they will not, we muft refer the 
inquifitive reader to the volume itfelf, 


M. 





The Philofophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D. D. Princi- 
pal of the Marifchal College, Aberdeen. Continued from p. 434, 
and concluded, 

Book the Third, and laf, of this valuable Differtation, treats 
of the difcriminating properties of elocution, under the feveral 
fubdivifions of chapters and feétions, as follow : 

** Chap. I. Of vivacity as depending on the choice of words,— 
Se&. 1. Proper terms.—Se&. 2. Rhetorical tropes.—Part 1. Preli- 
minary oblervations concerning tropes.—Part ¢. The different forts 
of tropes conducive to vivacity. ‘a. The lels for the more generel. 
2. The moft interefting circuinflance diftinguifhed. 3. Things fen- 
fible for things intelligible. 4. Things animute for things litelefs.—. 
Part 3. The ule of thofe tropes which are obflrucive to vivacity.— 
Se&. 3. Words confidercd as founds.—Part 1. What are articulate 
founds capable of imitating, and in what degree ?——Part g. In what 
efteem ought this kind of imitation to be held, and when ought it to 
be attempted ?—Chap. If. Of vivacity as depending ou the number 
of the words. —Se&. 1. This quality explained and exemplified.— 
Se. g. The principal offences againfl brevity confidered.—Part t. 
Tautology.—Part 2. Pleonafm.—Part 3. Verbofity.—Chap. ILI. 
Of vivacity as depending on the arrangement of the words.—Sect. 1. 
Of the nature of arrangement, and the principal divifion of fentences. 
Se&. 2. Simple fentences.—Se&. 3. Compiex fentences.—Part 1. 
Subdivifion of thefe into periods and loofe fentences.—Part g. Ob- 
fervations on periods, and on the ufe of antithefis in the coimpofition 
of fentences.—Part 3, Obfervations on loofe fentences.—Part 4. Re- 
view of what has been deduced above in regard to arrangement.— 
Chap. 1V. Of the connectives employed in combining the parts of a 
fentence.—SeQ. 1. Of conjundions.—Sect. 2. Of other connectives. 
~—Sed. 3. Modern languages compared with Greek and Latin, parti- 
cularly in regard to the Compofition of fentences.—Chap. V. Of the 
connectives employed in combining the fentences in a difcourfe.— 
Sect. 1. The neceflity of conuedtiyes for this purpofe.—Sect. 2. Ob- 
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fewations on the manner of ufing the conneclives in combining fen- 
teaces.” 

We hall extra&@t, from this book, our author’s obfervations 
on that favourite figure of modern writers, the Antithefis. 

“ That kind of period which hath moft Vivacity, is commonly 
tat wherein you find an antithefis in the members, the feveral 
puts of one having a fimiliazity to thofe of the other, adapted to 
fone refemblance in the fenfe. The etfeét produced by the corre- 
fponding members in fuch a fentence, is like that produced in a pic- 
wre where the figures of the group are not all ona fide, with their 
fees turned the fame way, but are made to contralt each other by 
their feveral pofitions. Befides, this kind of periods is generally the 
molt peefpicnocs. There is in them not only that original light, 
which refults from the expreflion when fuitable, but there is alfo that 
which is refleed reciprocally from the oppoled members. The relad 
tion between thefe is fo ftrongly marked, that it is neat to impoffible 
tolofe fight of it. The fame quality makes them alfo ealier for the 
memory « 

“ Yet to counterbalance thefe advantages, this fort of period often 
appears more artful and fludied than any other. I fay offen, becaufe 
nothing can be more evident, than that this is not always the cafe. 
Some antithefes feem to arife fo naturally out of the fubject, that it is 
farcely poffible in another manner to expres the fentiment. Accord. 
ingly we difeover them even in the feriptures, the fyle of which is 
perhaps the molt artlefs, the moft natural, the moft unaffected, that 
fs be found in any compofition now extant. 

“ Bat I fhall fatisfy myfeif with producing a few fpecimens of this 
fgure, mofily taken from the noble author lately arenes who is com- 
nonly very fuccefsful in applying it.‘ If Cato, fays he, may be 

‘ cenfured, feverely indeed but juilly, || for abandoniug the canfe of 

‘liberty, |j which he would not however furvive; . . gr ae fhall we 
‘fay of thofe, |! who embrace it faintly, |j purfue it irrefolutely, .. 6 
‘gow tired of it, || when they have much to hope. o + « and give 

‘itup, || whea they have nothing to fear® : ?’ In this period there is 
idouble antithefis, the two claufes which follow the pronoun thofé are 
wntralled, fo are alfo the two members (cach confifting of two claufes) 
which conclude the fentence. Another {pecimen of a double anti- 
thes differently difpofed, in which he hath not been fo fortunate, I 
hall produce from the fame work. ‘ Eloquence that leads ential 

‘by the ears, gives a nobler fuperiority than power that every dunce 
‘may ufe, or fraud every knave may employ, to lead them by the 
‘nole.’ Here the rwo intermediate ones are contiafled, fo are alfo 
the firft and the laft. But there is this difference. In the intermedi- 
uemembers, there is a juftnefs in the thought, as weil as in the ex- 
jrellon, an cffential requifite inthis figure. In the other two mem- 
bes the antithefis is merely verbal ; ‘eal is therefore at beft but a 
uiling play upon the words, We fee the connedion which ——— 
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has with the ears, but it would puzzle Ocdipus himfelf to difcover the 
connection which either power or fraud has with the nofe. The au- 
thor, to make out the contraft, is in this inflance obliged to betake 
himlelf to low and fenfelefs cant. 

** Sometimes, though rarely, the antithefis affe&s three feveral 
claufes. In this cafe the clauies ought to be very fhort, that the ar- 
tilice may not be too apparent. Sometimes too, the antithefis is not 
in the different members of the fame fentence, but in different fen- 
tences. Both the laft obfervations are exemplified in the following 
quotation from the fame performance: * He can bribe, || but he can- 

not feduce. He can buy, |} but hecannot gain. He can lie, |j but 
*. he cannot deceive.” There is likewife in each fentence a little of 
antithefis between the very fhort claufes thenfelves. 

‘** Neither is this figure entirely confined to periods. Sentences of 
Joofer compofition admit it; but the dillerence here is the lefs ob- 
fervable, that an antithefis well conducted, produces the effect of a 
period, by preventing the languor which invariably attends a locfe 
fentence, if it happen to belong. The foilowing is an inftance of 
antithefis in fuch a fentence: * No man is able to make a jufler appli- 
* cation of what hath been here advanced, to the moft important inte- 
* refts of your country, to the true intereft of your royal mafler, and to 
* your private interelt t00 ; if that will add, as [ prefume it will, fome 
* weight to the /cale; and if that requires, as I prefume it does, a re- 
* gard to futurity as well as to the prefent moment*.’ That this is a 
loole fentence a little attention will fatisfy every reader. I have matk- 
ed the words in italics, at which, without violating the rules of gram- 
mar, it might have terminated, I acknowledge however, that the 
marks of art are rather too vifible in the compofition. 

Sonietimes an antithefis is happily carried through two or three fen- 
tences, where the fentences are not coutrafted with cne another, as i 
the example already given, but where the fame words are contrafled 
in the ciiferent members of cach fentence fomewhat differently. Such 
an antithefis on the words men, angels, and gods, you have in the two 
following couplets: 

Pride {till is aiming at the bleft abodes; 
Mew would be ancecs, || Ancers would be cops. 
Alpiring to be cops, jj if ance s fell; — 
Afpiring to be ances, || men rebel t. 
The like varied oppofition in the words principles, means, and ends, m27 
be obferved in the two following fentences: ‘* They are defigned to 
* aflert and vindicate the honour of the Revolution ; of the principles 
* eftablifhed, of the means empioved, and of the ends obtained by it. 
* They are defigred to explode our former diftin@ions, and to unite 
men of all denominations, in the fupport of thefe principles, in the 
* defence of thefe means, and in the purfuit of thefe endst.’ You 
have in the fubfequent quotation an antithefis on the words true and 
jt, which runs through three fuccetlive fentences, * The anecdotes 
* here 
* Dedication to the Diilertation on Parties. + Effay on Man. 
¢ Dedication of the Ditlertation on Parties. 
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' here related were true, and the refletions made upon them were juit 
‘many years ago. ‘The former would not have been related, if he 
who related them, had not known them to be true ;_ nor the latter 
have been made, if he who made them, had not thought them juft: 
and if they were true and juft then, they muft be true and juft now, 
and always *.’ 
* Sometimes the words contrafted in the fecond clanfe are mofily 
the fame that are ufed in the frft, only the conflruétion and the ar- 
yangenent are inverted, as in this paffage, ‘ The old may inform the 
‘young; || and the young may animate the old t.’ In Greek and 
Latin this kind of antithefis generally receives an additional beauty 
from the change made in the infle&ion, which is neceffary in thole 
ancient languages for afcertaining what in modern tongues is afcer- 
tained folely by the arrangementt. This obtains fometimes, but 
more rarely, in Our own language, as in thefe lines of Pope, 
Whate er of mungre! no one clafs admits, 
A wit with dunces, || and a dunce with wits$. 
Something pretty fimilar is alfoto be remarked, when the words in the 
coutrafted members remain the fame under different inflections, the 
couftruétion varied but not inverted. And this is the laft variety of 
the antithefis that I fhall fpecify ; for to enumerate them all would be 
impoffible. You have an example of this kind of contraft in the laft 
line of the following couplet, 
Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and cafe, 
Whom folly pleafes, || and—whofe follies pleafe **."” 

Having thus illuftrated the nature and ufe of this figure, our 
critic proceeds to confider its merit and propriety of application. 

Vou. IIL. Hhh Among 
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* Advertifement to the Letters on Patriotifm. 

+ Dedication of the Differtation on Parties. 

t An inftance of this is that given by Quint. 1, ix. c. 3. § Non ut edam 
‘ vivo, fed ut vivam edo.’ A literal tranflation into Englith, ¢ Ido not live 
* that I may eat, but I eat that I may live,’ preferves the antithefis, but 
neither the vivacity nor the force of the original. ‘rhe want of infic@tion 
is one reafon of the inferiority, but not the only reafon. It weakens the ex- 
preflion that we muft employ fifteen words, for what is exprefled in Latin 
with equal perfpicuity in eight. Perhaps it would be better rendered, though 
not fo explicitly, ‘ I do not live to eat, but [cat to live” Another example 
iN point is the noted cpigram of Aufonius, 

Infelix Dido, nulli bené nupta marito: 
Hoe pereunte, fugis; hoc fugicnte, peris. 

But though it is chiefly in this fort which the ancients called avlwdlaloan 
that the advantage of varied infleétions appears, it is not in this fort only. 
In all antithefes without exception, the fimilar endings of tle contrafted words 
add both light and energy to the expretlion. Nothing can 'ctter illuitrate 
this than the compliment paid to Cefar by Ciccro, in his pleading for Liga- 
nus— ¢ Nihil habet nec fortuna tua msjus quam ut poflis, nec natura tua me- 
‘lius quam ut velis, confervare quam plurimos.’ This perhaps would ap- 
Pear to us rather too artificial. But this appearance arifeth merely from the 
diferent ftru@ture of modern languages. What would in moft cafes be im- 
poflible to us, the genius of their tongue rendered not only eafy to them, but 
almoft unavoidable. 

$ Dunciad, B. 1V. ** Pope's Imitations of Novae’, B. II. Ep. ii. 
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Among other fpecies of compofition, in which it is ufually 
adapted, he obferves that, it feems on all fides agreed that it is 
particularly adapted to the drawing of charatters. 

** You hardly now meet, fays he, with a character either in profe 
or in verfe, that is not wholly delineated in antithefes. This ufage is 
perhaps exceffive. Yet the fitnefs of the manner can fearce be quel- 
tioned, when one confiders that the contrafted features in this moral 
painting ferve to afceitain the diveion and boundaries of one another 
with greater precifion than could otherwife be accompliflied. It is 
too nice a matter, without the aid of this artifice, for even the moft 
copious and expreflive language. Fora fpeciimen in this way take 
thefe lines of Pope, 

Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with fcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus'd himfelf to rife; 

Daman with faint praife, || affent with civil leer, 

And without fneering, teach the refi to {neer ; 

Willing to wound, ||and yet—afraid to firike, 

Juft hint a fault, |} and—hefitate diflike; 

Alike referv d to blame, or to commend, 

A tm'rous foe, || and a fulpicious friead ; 

Dreading ev'n fools, jj by flatterers befieged, 

And fo obliging, || that he ne'er obliged *, 
With what a mafleriy hand are the colours in this pi@ure blended ; 
and how admirably do the different traits thus oppoled, ferve, as it 
were, to touch up and fhade one another! I would not be underflood 
by this to fignify my opinion of its likenefs to the original. I fhould 
be forry to think that it deferves this praile. The poet had received, 
or fancied he had received, great provocation, And perfect imper- 
tiality inone under the influence of refentment, is more than can be 
expecled from human nature. I only fpeak of the chara@er here ex- 
hibited, as one who, {peaking of a portrait, without knowing the pers 
fon for whom it was drawn, fays it is well painted, and that there is 
both life and exprefiion in the countenance. 

‘** If there be any flyle of compofition which excludes antithefis 
altogether (for [am not pofitive that there is), it is the pathetic. 
But the true reafon which hath induced fome critics immoderately to 
decry this figure is, that fome authors are difpofed immoderately to 
employ it. One extreme naturally drives thofe who perceive the er- 
ror, to the oppolite extreme. Itrarely leaves them, even though per- 
fons of good fenfe and critical difcernment, precifely where they were 
before. Such is the repulfive power of jarring taltes. Nay, there isa 
kind of mode, which in thefe, as well as in other matters, often in- 
fluences our cenfures without our knowing it. It is this which fome- 
times leads us to condemn as critics, what as authors we ourfelves 
practife. Witnels the following reproach from the author juft now 
quoted, 
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Dr. Campbells Philofophy of Rhetoric. 
I fee a chief who leads my chofen fons, 
All arm'd with points, antithefes, and puns*. 
* On the other hand, itis certain, that the more agreeable the ap- 
polite and temperate ufe of this figure is, the more offenfive is the 
abufe, or, which is nearly the fame, the immoderate ufe of it. When 
uled moderately, the appearance of art, which it might otherwife 
have, is veiled, partly by the energy of the expreffion, which doth not 
permit the hearer at firfl to attend critically to the compotion, and 
pattly by the fimplicity, or at leaft the more artlefs flru€ture, both of 
the preceding fentences and of the following. But if a difcourfe run 
ina continued ftring of antithefis, it is impoffible the hearer fhould 
not become fenfible of this particularity. The art is in that cafe quite 
naked. Then indeed the frequency of the figure renders it infpid, 
the famenefs tirefome, and the artifice unfufferable.” 

Our judicious critic, indeed, very properly obferves, that it is 
inthis, as in moft cafes ; it is the abufe, and not the ufe, of the 
figure that is inconfiftent with the charaéter of good writing. 

‘* The only original qualities, fays he, of flyle which are excluded 
fiom no part of a performance, nay, which ought, on the coutrary, 
topervade the whole, are purity and perfpicuity. The others aie 
fuited merely to particular fubjects and occafions. And if this betrve 
of the qualities themfelves, it muft certainly be true of the tropes and 
fhgures Which are fubfervient to thefe qualities. In theart ef cookery, 
thole {piceries which give the higheft relifh muft be ufed the moft {pa- 
uingly. Who then could endure a difh, wherein thefe were the only 
ingredients ? There is no trope or figure that is not capable of a good 
eife@. I do not except thofe which are reckoned of the loweft value, 
alliteration, paronomafia, or even pun. But then the effect depends 
entirely on the circumftances. If thefe are not properly adjufted, itis 
always different from what it was intended to be, and olten the re- 
verfe. 
‘« The antithefis, in particular, gives akind of luftre and emphafis to 
the expreffion. It is the convi¢tion of this that hath rendered fome 
writcrs intemperate in the ufe of it. But the excels itfelf isan evidence 
of its value. There is no rifk of intemperance in ufing a liquor 
which has neither {pirit nor favour. On the contrary, the richer the 
beverage is, the danger is the geater, and therefore it ought to be ufed 
with the greater caution. Quintilian hath remarked concerning the 
writings of Seneca, which are ftuffed with antithefis, that * they 
abound in pleafane faultst." The example had not becn dangerous, 
if the faults had not been pleafant, But the danger here was the 
greater, as the fentiments conveyed under thefe figures were exec llent. 
The thought recommended the expreflion. An admiration of the for- 
mer infinuated a regard to the latter, with which it was fo clofely con- 
nected, and both very naturally engaged imitation. Hence Seneca is 
jullly confidered as one of the eailieft corrupters of the Roman clo- 
Hhheg qucnce. 


* Dunciad. ‘.. 
* Inftit. lib. x. cap. 1. Abundant dulcibus vitiis. 
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Feuyns’s Internal Evidence of the Chrijiian Religion. 
quence. And here we may remark by the way, that the language of 
any country is in no hazard of being corrupted by bad writers. The 
hazard is only when a writer of coniiderable talents hath not a per- 
fe& chaflity of t. fe in compofition: but, as was the cafe of Seneca, 
affe&ts to excels what in itfelf is agreeable. Such a ftyle compared with 
the more 1 inly elocution of Cicero, we call effeminate, as betray- 
ing a fort of feminine fondnefs for glitter and ornament. There is 
fome danger that both French and Englifh will be corrupted in the 
fame manner. There have been fome writers of cminence in both, 
who might be charged, perhaps as juftly as Seneca, wath abounding in 
pleafant faults.” 

Were it not too invidious a tafk, we could exemplify the truth 
of this remark, by inftancing fome of our mott highly admired 
writers and {peakers, who notoriou‘ly owe their celebrity to their 
brilliant blunders or pleafant faults. But we leave our readers, to 
apply our author’s precepts to example. 

S. 





A View of the Internal Foidence of the Chriftian Religion. 
fenyns, Efg. Svo. 2s. 6d. Dodiley. 

Among the many attempts. to accommodate the profound myfteries of divine 
wifdom to the thallow comprehenfion of the human underfianding, the pretent is 
by no means the Icaft plautible or promifing of fuccefs. But the Impo/fisle, ne- 
ceffarily includes the Impratticable, and all attempts, to reconcile objects, that 
are in their very eflence irreconcilcable, muft ever be ineffectual. 

In pride, in reafoning pride, our crrour lies; 

All quit their {phere and ruth into the tkies: 

In aiming to be gods if angels fell; 

In aiming to be angels, men rebel. 
For, as the heavens are high above the earth, fe are the ways of the Creator 
above thofe of his creatures ; to whom the depths of his defign and the extent 
of his power, muft be ever unfathomable and paft finding out. Hence nothing 
ean be more reprehenfible, than the arrogance of our modern Rat cuali/ts, in 
eavilling at every thing in Reve/stion thet is not confonant with Reafoa, and 
in denying every thing to be re/igious that is not rational. ‘Tenacious of the 
name of Cori /tiai e of the texcts of Hecthens, they want to new- 
model the old fyftem of Cori/tiauity, by expunging all thofe doétrines, which 
they cannot reconcile to their new-fangled fcheme of Rationality. But, alas! 
their reafoning faculties are too confined, to foar above 

—this vilible, diurnal fphere; 
fo that, after all, they muft fit down content witha religion, which entitles 
them to no better an appellation than that of honeft heathens, or give up 
even their #emina! title to Chriftianity, and honetily confets themfelves 
downright Infiicls. Let them chufe; but the time feems to be approach'ng 
‘The Chriftian world is no longer to be 
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when they muft make their choice. 
deceived by thefe wolves in fheep’s cloathing; thefe pretenders to the nwine 
of x Sruisur, whofe power of frlvation they openly deny. 

“there is fo much ditingenuonfnefs and fophifiry in the practices of thefe 
petty reafeners, that we are particularly iorry ‘to fee them kept in coun- 
tenance b the mifapplied abilities of better fophiits; as they appear to be in 
the cafe before us. 





a hinted, more than once, that this little work is a mere 
jeu Pifpr't, a polemical bubble, thrown out to amufe the multitude, to im? 
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fincerity. We have a much better opinion of the author; whofe rank and 
reputation in life, as well as in {cience and literature, Sacbid our entertainin 
a thought fo derogatory frem his character, as a man of candour, honour an 
probity. For his chrif ianity, it is true, we have hitherto given him credit3 
bi It, as he now profefies himielf religioully folveni, we-thall take the liLe: ty 
of inveftigating the terms of paymenit, by a particular and i ynpartial review 
of his prefeat performance. —Before we begin this inveftigation, however, it may 
not beamifs to enter a caveat, 2 againft the reader's s giving credit to the arcument 
merely on the authority of the writer. The good faith of the latter, salman 
himitlf alone, the vali idity of his reafoning only refpects the reader. 

Should his ‘work, he fays, ever have the “honour to beadmitted into certain 
modern good company, ‘they will immediately determine it to be that of 
fume enthufiz aft or methodift, fome beggar, or fome madman. 

* Tihall, therefore,” fays he, *¢ beg leave to ailure them, that the author 
is very far removed from all thele characters: that he once perhaps believed 

little as themflves; but having fome leifure and more curiofity, he em- 
ployed them both in ‘refolving a gueftion which teemed to him of “fome im- 
portance,—Whether chriftianity was really an impotture founded on an ab- 
furd, incredible, and obfolete f fable, as many fuppofe it? Or whether it is, 
what it pretends to be, a revelation comn iunicated to mankind by the inte:- 
po ition ef fupernatural power? On a candid enquiry, he toon found, that 
the firft was an abtolute impoflibility, and that its pretentions to the latter 
were founded on the moft folid grounds: In the further purfuit of his exami- 
nation, he perceived, at every ftep, new lights arifiny, and fome of the 
brighteft from parts of it the moft obicure, ~ but productive of the clearcit 
proofs, becauie equally beyond the power of human aitilice to invent, an 
human reafon to difvover.’ 

That it is of confequence to the reader to know, that the author is not an 
enthufiaft or a madman, we admit; but why we are told he is not a methodilt 
or a beggar, we do not readily conceive. Is the truth lefS true becaufe it is 
nmiaintamed by a methodift?) An argument leis v: wl becaute advanced by a 
begaar ? Or would the fame truth be more true if maintained b ya bithap | ? 
Or r the fume argument more valid if advanced by a N. mas »b?—Our Saviour and 

apoftles were neither men of eminence in “church or ftate. They were 
neither high- sprietts nor lords of tr: ade; neither men of credit nor men of for~ 
tune. Nor do we fee any incongrvity ina very fenfible man’s being a me- 
thodift and a very good ¢ shriftian’s being as poor as Job..— It is more to the 
ee that we are told, the author is not an enthuhaft or a madman. But 
ho tells us this? ‘The very man himtelfi—aAnd w ho ever took a man's own 
word for his not being ina late of infanity or intoxication.—* J drunk!’ fi ys 
the drunken Catiio in th e pk: iy, * No, Sir —T his is my right hand and this is 
eft'—at the fame time mi taking one for the ‘other -—We do not fay, 
this is the cafe with cur authors; but, that his own aileveration mere ‘ly ¢: in 
not be admitted as evidence to the contrary. From his own confetlion it ape 
pears, he is a convert from Jufidel'ty: now all converts are apt to run into ex 
tremes and from excefs of incredulity to become tvo credulous 
doubting and difbelicving even what is probably truc, they a 
believe what is palpably falie, From denying aimoft every thi 
come to admit of, almoft any thing. —Certaim it 1s that ‘ faith or 
* eafinels of belief, is frequent y and ftronely recommended in the goipel.” 
But by the faith or eafinefs of belief, incu ieated in thé gofpel, can he 
meant ‘nothing mo: re than the pi fous ajfent and fubmitiive — ence © f ane in 
reaion to its myfterious and incomprehen vible dottrines; andnot that rational 
coavidtion, which arifes from a clear comprehenfion of a maid fition ar ud the 
evident demoniirat ion of itstruth. The futility of reconimendine tuch a 
kind of faith or facility of rational conviction Is obvious. A di 
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therefore, equal to the difference, fhould be made between the Fuith of the 
Chrifian and ihe Bel'ef of the philofypher. ‘Vie latter may juttly re shat 
the former admits, without any impeachment of the _ 806 d neces 
rity of either. Ner is it to be wondered at, ify ve reflect on the i tion 
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a Chriftian, fhould fometimes miftake powerful perfuafion for rational con- 
viction, and think he is impelled by reafon to aflent to what, nothing but 
the irrefiftible impulfe of divine grace could have prevailed on him to admit. 

Without charging our author with too fondly indulging his withes this 
way (which, however pious, is certainly a {pecies of enthufiaim) we cannot 
help thinking he betrays a little tincture of it in his paradoxical obfervation, 
reipecting Divine Revelation in general; when, he fays, all circumftances 
confidered, ‘ if it were in every part familiar to our underftandings, and con- 
* fonant to our reafon, we fhould have great caufe to iuipect its divine au- 
* thority; and, therefore, had this revelation been lets incomprehentivie, it 
*- would certainly have been move incredible.”—' hat is, in plainer terms, 
“* If we underftood it better, we fhould be api to believe it lets.” —Is not this 
en the plan of Credo gia impoffibile et ? It is plain that we muft here make 
fome diftinction between Chriftian and philofophical credibility, or leave in 
doubt our author’s declaration that he, is no degree, touched with enthufiafm 
or infanity. But to proceed in our review ot his wo:k; in which we thal! 
puriice his argument more clofely than our plan will permit us to do that of 
other writers on topicks of lefs importance.—That we may not be guilty of 
miireprefentation, alfo, we fhall give his own ftate of its nature and defign 
at larye. 

“* Moft of the writers, who have undertaken to prove the divine origin of 
the Chriftian Religion, have had recourfe to arguments drawn trom theie 
three heads : the prophecies ftill extant in the Cid ‘Teftament, the miracles 
recorded in the New, or the internal evidence arifing from that excellence, 
and thofe clear marks of fupernatural interpofition, which are fo conipi- 
cuous in the religion itfelf: the two former have been fufliciently explained 
and inforced by the ableft pens; but the laft, which seems to carry with it the 
greateft degree of conviction, has never, I think, been confidered with that 
attention, which it deferves. 

«« [ mean not here to depreciate the proofs arifing from cither prophecies, 
or miracies: they both have or ought to have their proper weight; prophe- 
cies are permanent miracles, whofe authority is sufficiently contirmed by their 
completion, and are therefore folid proots of the fupernatural origin of a re- 
ligion, whoie truth they weic iftended to teftify ; fuch are thofeto be found 
in various parts of the ‘feriptires relative to the coming of the Mefliah, the 
deftruction of Jeruialem, and the unexampled ftate in which the Jews have 
ever jince continued, all fo circumftantially defcriptive of the events, that 
they feem rather hiftories of paft, than predi@tions of future traniactigns ; 
and whoever will ferioufly contidcr the immer ¢ diftance of time between fome 
ot t. em and the events which they fo:ctell, the uninterrupted chain by which 
they are connected for many thoufand years, how exactly they correfpond 
with thofe events, and how totally unapplicable they are to all others in the 
hiftory of mankind; I fay, whoever confiders thefe circumftances, he wilt 
fearcely be perfuaded to believe, that they can be the productions of pre- 
ceding artifice, or pofterior application, or can entertain the leaft doubt of 
their being derived from fupernatural infpiration. 

“* "lhe miracles recorded in the New Teftament to have been performed by 
Chriftand his Apoftles, were certainly convincing proofs of their divine com- 
miilion to theft who faw them; and as they were feen by fuch numbers, and 
are as well attefted, as other hiftorical facts, and above all, as they were 
wrought on fo great and fo wonderful an occafion, they muft ftill be admitted 
as evidence of no inconfiderable force; but, I think, they muft now depend 
for much of their credibility onthe truth of that religion, whofe credibility 
they. were at firft intended to fupport. To prove the truth of the Chriftian 
Reitgion, we fhould begin by fhewing the internal marks of Divinity, which 
are ftamped upon it; becaule on this the credibility of the prophecies and 
miracles in a great meafure depends: for if we have once reajon to be con- 
vinced, that this religion is derived from a fupernatural origin; prephecies 
and miracles will become fo far from being incredible, that it will be highly 
probable, that a fupernatural revelation fhould be foretold, and inforced by 
{upernatural means 
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** What pure Chriftianity is, divefted of all its ornaments, appendages, 
and corruption, I pretend not to fay; but what it is not, I wi!l venture to 
afirm, which is, that it is not the offspring of fraud or fiction: fuch, on a 
fuperficial view, I know it muft appear to every man of good fenfe, whofe 
fenie has been altogether employed on other iubjects; but if any one will 
give himielf the trouble to examine it with accuracy and candor, he will 
plainly fee that however fraud and fiction may have grown up with it, yet it 
never could have been grafted on the fame ftock, nor planted by the tame 
hand. 2 

‘* To afcertain the true fyftem, and genuine doctrines of this religion after 
the undecided controverlies of above ieventeen centuries, and to remove all 
the rubbifh, which artifice and ignorance have been heaping upon it during 
all that time, would indeed be an arduous tafk, which I fhall by no means 
undertake; but to thew, that it cannot poflibly be derived from human 
wifdom, or human impofture, is a work, I think attented with no great dif- 
ficulty, and requiring no extraordinary abilities, and therefore I fall attempt 
that, and that alone, by ftating, and then explaining the following plain, and 
undeniable propofitions. 

** birft, that there is now extant a book intitled the New Teftament. 

** Secondly, that from this bock may be extracted a fyftem of religion in- 
tirely new, both with rega.d to the object and the dodirines, not only inti- 
nitely fuperior to, but unlike every thing, which had ever before entered into 
the mind of man. 

“ "Thirdly, that from this book may likewife be collected a fyftem of ethics, 
in which every moral precept founded on reason ts carried to a higher degree 
of purity and perfection, than in any other of the wifeft phiulofopiers of pre- 
ceding ages; every moral precept founded on falfe principles is totally omitted, 
and many new precepts added peculiarly correiponding with the new obje& 
of this religion. 

“* Laftly, that fuch a fyftem of religion and morality could not poflibly 
have been the work of any man, or fet of men; much leis of tho:e obfcure, 
ignorant, and illiterate perfons, who actually did difcover, and publith it to 
the world; and that therefore it muft undoubtedly have been effected by the in- 
terpofition of divine power, that is, that it mutt derive its origin from God.” 

Such is this writer’s plan, as exhibited by himie!f ; on which we beg leave 
firft to obferve that, the terms, in wh‘ch it is laid down are too vague and 
the ftyle too metaphorical for a ]ogreai Effay; the form of which it affeé&s 
toaflume. One would imag’ne that a cafuift, fo rigid as to think it neceflary 
to offer ** the exiftence £ a book entitled the New ‘Teftament,” as a 
formal propofition, would have been ftrict enough to fet out with as formal 
a definition of the enthymeme itfelf, or objcct in contemplation. ‘The de- 
fign in view is profeficdly ‘ to prove the truth of the chriftian religion,” 
and yet ** what pure chriftianity i 








is, divefted of all its ornaments, appen- 
cages and corruption, he wil! :ct pretend to fay.”—Does our logician then 
predicate nothing of his fubject —Yes, the he will not pretend to fay what 
pure chriftianity is, he will venture to affirm what it is sot. His affirma- 
tion, however, is not even a negative predicate of its efience or property, 
but an aflertioa relative to its derivation * itis not the offspring of fraud or 
fiction.” —“ Frand and fiction may have grown up with it, yet it never 
could have been grafted upon the fame ftock, nor planted by the fame hand.” 
—Thefe metaphorical expreilions, we iay, are ill adapted to the fubject in 
hand ; which requires fimple, unequivocating and precife terms, leds liable 
to mifconception and miftake. We cannot help thinking it alfo, extremely 
illogical to undertake to prove, what any thing may be imputed to, as its 
caute, without being able to give fome definition of the ching itfelfy as'an 
effet. To affirm pofitively what, and‘ thew whence it is not derived, without 
pretending to know what ir is, is certairly not very philofophical, however 
popular a mode it may be of theological controverty. 

But to accommodate our Review to the view iticlf. As to propofition the 
firfi, very little, as the author fays, need be faid, as it is a plain fact, which 
cannot 4 > denied, fuch writings do now exift : the lefs need, therefore, as 
before obferved, to give it the :crmality of a propofition, to be proved. nee 
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«e My. fccond propofition, fays our author, is not quite fo fimple, but, 
think, not lef undeniable than the former, and is this: that from this 
book may be extracted a fyftem of religion entirely new, both with regard to 
the object, and the doct ines, not only infinitely juperior to, but totally un- 
like every thing, which had ever before entered into the mind of man : I fa 
extracted, becaufe all the doctrines of this religion having been delivered at 
various times, and on various occalions, and here only hittorically recorded, 
no uniform or regular a of theology is here to be found ; “and better 
perhaps it had bee en, it ‘lets labour had been employed by the learned; to 
bend and twift thefe divine materials into the polithed forms of human ‘fy {- 
tems, to which they never will fubmit, and for which they were never in- 
tended by their great author. W hy he chofe not to leave e any fuch behind 
hima we know not, but it might potlibly be, becaufe he knew, that the im- 
perfectic nof nan was incapable of receiving fuch a fyftem, and that we ure 
more properly, and more fafe ‘ly conducted by the diftant, and feattered rays, 
than by the too powerful tunt thine of divine illumination.” 

Our author exprefles himfelf here, alfo, in terms very vagueand equivocal. 
« A tyftem of religion, - tay’ ,may be extracted from the New ‘T'citament in- 
finitely fuperior f; feperior in ‘whet rele ?| to ev ery other; and yet no uni- 
form or regular fyitem of theology is to be found there; and it had been 
better perhaps if the learned had never attempted to form fuch fyftems 5 
being probably incompatible with the divine occonomy refpecting mankind.’ 
Such is, in fadt, what he adva ances; than which nothing appear to us mor 
confused and inconfiftent. Canan uniform regular fy flem be extracted ftom a 
writings in which no fuch fyftem is to be found? or is it to be a =, 
irregular fyftem only, which, it is infinuated, had better not be found : 
nil Really we cannot readily enter into the propricty of this propofition. 
‘thetruth is, that our author himfelf does not appear, by his illuftration of 
it, to have the hai tyitem¢ utical view of the religion, w hote truth he fo ¢la- 
borately endezvours to prove; although we muft do him the juftice to 

own, that he icems pretty orthodox, as to its principal tenets. 

te obferves in particular, that * the doctrines of this religion are equally 
new with the object ; and contain idexs of God, and of man, of the preient, 
and of a future life; ‘and of the relations which all thefe bear to each other 
totally unheard of, and quite diflimilar from any which had ever been 
thought on, previous to its publication. No other ever drew fo juft a por- 
trait of the worthicfinefs of this world, and all its purfuits, nor.exhibited 
fuch diftiney, lively and Nes omy ofthe joys of another ; of the re- 
furreétion of the dead, the laft judgment, and the triumphs of the rightcous 
in that tremendous r ml * when ehis co rruptible fhall put on in corruption, 

aud this mortal fhall ‘put on immortality *. No other has ever repreiented 
the fupreme Being in the character of three perfons united in one God +, 
No other has attempted to reconcile thofe teeming contradi@tory but both 
true propofitions, the contingency of future events, and the fore-knowledge 
of God, or the free will of the creature with the over-ruling grace of the 
Creator. Nother has fo fully declared the neceflity of wickednefs and pu- 
nithment, yet fo eflectually inftructed individuals to refift the one, and 
to efcape the other: no othcr has ever pretende dto give any account of the 
depravity of man, or to point out any remedy jor it : no other has ventured 
to declare the unpardc onzbie nature © i fin without the inf uence of a medte- 
torial interpofition, and ; a vicarious atonement from the fufferings of a ‘u- 














perior 

* z Cor. xv. ¢%. 

+ That ia ere fbi fume fuch union in the divine nature, the whole te- 
nour of the N ment jeeims to exprefs, and it was fo underftood in the 
earlicft ages : bi hetbher thts union does, or does not tmply equality, or 
whether it ful’ fit f in general, or only in particular circumftances, we are not 


informed, and thereiore on theie queftions itis not only unneceflary, but 
improper for usto decide, 
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perior Being +. Whether thefe wonderful doctrines are worthy of our be- 
lief mutt depend on the opinion, which we entertain of the authority of 
thofe, who publifhed them to the worid ; but certain it is, that they are alf 
to far removed from every tract of the human imagination, that it feems 
equally impoffible, that they fhould ever have been acrived from the know- 
ledge or artifice of man. z 

** Some indeed there are, who, by perverting the eftablithed fignification 
of words, (which they call explaining) have ventured to expunge all thete 
doctrines out of the icriptures, for no other reafon than that they are not 
able to comprehend them ; and argue thus :—The {criptures are the word of 
God ; in his word no propofitions contradictory to reafon can have a place ; 
thefe propofitions are contradictory to reafon, and therefore they are not 
there: But if thefe bold aflertors would claim any regard, they thould re- 
verfe their argument, and fay,—Thefe doctrines make a part, and a materiat 
part of the icriptures, they are contradictory to reafon ; no propofitions 
contradi€tory to reafon can bea part of the word of God, and therefore 
neither the {criptures, nor the pretcnded revelation contained in them, can 
be derived from him: this would be an argument worthy of rational and 
candid deifts, and demand a refpectful attention ; but when men pretend to 
diiprove facts by reafoning, they have no right to expect an aniwer.” 

Qur author will, therefore, hardly think it worth his while to anfwer the 
gucltions, put to him, on this head, by the Critical Reviewers, who demand 
to know where, or by what paflages the New Teftament inculcates the doc- 
trines above enumerated: doctrines, which the rational advocates of chrifti- 
anity are afraid to adopt. ‘* Thefe advocates,” fay they, ‘* cannot adopt no- 
tions and fentiments, which are founded on ambiguous, figurative, or {a- 
cificial expreffions; and fufpeét a mifinterpretation of feripture, where 
the doctrine they embrace, is far removed from every track of the human 
imagination.”—This is exactly what our author upbraids them for, their 
wanting to reduce the extent of divine wifdom to the line of the human un- 
derftanding. ‘Thefe criticks cannot allow with this writer, ** that the pro- 
vince of reafon is only to examine into the authority of Revelation; and 
when that is proved that reafon has nothing more to do than to acquicicte.”* 
And fo far we agree with them that Rea/oz is juft as well qualified to judge of 
the interpretation of particular texts and paflages of feripture, as to judge’ 
of the authenticity of the wholagest we deny, oh the authority of that very 
fcripture, that unenlightened reafoy is qualified t.. fudge of either. Our 
author himfelf ‘* readily acknowledges, that the deriptures are not revela- 
tions from God, but the hiftory of fuch Revelatiotys 3” of whofe imper- 
fections and fallibility, therefore, we fay, nothing lefs than the influence of 
that divine grace, which inipired the revelation itfelf, can qualify any man 
to judge. Hence the moral arguments, and hiftorical evidence, which our 
euthor adduces, to prove the expediency and even neceility of revelation, ap- 
pear altogether nugatory. ‘To deny the probable facts, related in the New 
Teftament, would be as abfurd as to deny the probable facts in any other 
hiftory ; and yet the joint evidence of all the probable facts related in all 
hiftory facred or profane, amount to no more than that moral evidence, 
which will juftify the belief of probable, but not improbable, facts. Our 
author, after the example of many others, builds much on the deplorable 
fate of the pagan world, at the time of our Saviours’s appearance on earth. 

“ "To fay the truth, fays he, before the eppearance of Chriftianity there 
exifted nothing like religion on the face of the earth ; the Jewith only ex- 
cepted: all other nations were immerfed in the groffeft idolatry, which had 


+ That Chrift fuffered and died as an atonement for the fins of mankind, 
is a doctrine fo conftantly and fo ftrongly enforced through every part of the 
New Teftament, that whoever will feryoufly perute thote writings, and deny 
that itis there, may, with asmuch reafon and truth, after reading the works 
of Thucydides and Livy, afiert, that in them no mention is made of any 
facts relative iw the hiflosies of Greece and Rome. 
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little or no connection with morality, except to corrupt it by the infamous 
examples of their imaginary deities: they all worfhipped a multiplicity of 


gods and dzmons, whofe favour they courted by impious, obfcene, and ri- 
iculous ceremonies, and whofe anger they endeavoured to appeafe by the 
moft abominable cruelties. In the politeft ages of the politeft nations in the 
world, ata time when Greece and Rome had carried the arts of oratory, 
poetry, hiftory, architecture and fculpture to the higheft perfection, and 
made no inconfiderable advances in thofe of mathematics, natural, and even 
moral philofophy, in religious knowledge they had made none at all; a 
ftrong prefumption, that the nobleft efforts of the mind of man unailifted by 
revelation were unequal to the tafk. Some few indeed of their philofophers 
were wife enough to reject thefe general abfurdities, and dared to attempt a 
loftier fight: Plato introduced many fublime ideas of nature, and its firft 


‘€aufe, and of the immortality of the foul, which being above his own and 


all human difcovery, he probably acquired from the books of Mofes or the 
converfation of fome Jewifh rabbies, which he might have met with in 
Egypt, where he refided, and ftudied for feveral years: from him Ariftotle, 
and from both Cicero and fome few others drew moft amazing ftores of phi- 
Jofophical feience, and carried their refearches into divine truths as far as 
human genius alone could penetrate. But thefe were brigkt conftellations, 
which appeared fingly in fevcral centuries, and even thefe with all this 
knowledge were very deficient in true theology. From the vifible works of 
the Creation they traced the being and principal attributes of the Creator ; 
but the relation which his being and attributes bear to man they little un- 
derftood; of piety and devotion they had fearce any fenfe, nor could they 
form any mode auediie worthy of the purity and perfection of the divine 
nature: they occafionally flung out many elegant encomiums on the native 
beauty, and excellence of virtue: but they founded it not on the commands 
of God, nor connected it witha holy life, nor hung out the happinefs of 
heaven as its reward, or its object. They fometimes talked of virtue carry- 
ing men to heaven, and placing them amongft the gods; but by this virtue 
they meant only the invention of arts, or feats of arms : for with them hea- 
ven was open only to legiflators, and conquerors, the civilizers, or deftroy- 
ers of mankind. ‘This was then the fummit of religion in the moft polifhed 
nations in the world, and even this was confined to a few philofophers, 
prodigies of genius and literature, who were little attended to, and lets un- 
derftood by the generality of mankind in their own countries; whilft all the 
reft were involved in one common cloud of ignorance and fuperftition. 

“* At thistime Chriitianity broke forth from the eaft like a rifing fun, and 
difpelled this univerfal darknefs, waich obfcured every part of the globe, 
and even at this day prevails in al! thofe remoter regions, to which its falu- 
tary influence has not as yet extended. From all thofe which it has reach- 
ed, it has, notwithftanding its corruptions, banifhed all thofe enormities, 
and introduced a more rational devotion, and purer morals: It has taught 
men the unity, and attributes of the fupreme Being, the remiflion of fins, 
the refurrectiou of the dead, life everlafting, and the kingdom of heaven; 
doctrines as inconceivable to the wiieft of mankind antecedent to its appear- 
unce, as the Newtonian fyft-m is at this day to the moft ignorant tribes of 
favages in the wilds of Ametica: doétrines, which human. reafon never 
could have difeovered, but which when difcovered, coincide with, and are 
confirmed by it; and which, though beyond the reach of all the learning 
and penetration of Plato, Ariftotle, and Cicero, are now clearly laid open 
to the eye of every peafant and mechanic with the Bible in his hand. Thete 
are al! lain facts too glaring to be contradicted, and therefore, whatever 
we may think of the authority of thefe books, the relations which they cou- 
tain, or the infpiration of their authors, of thefe fads, no man, who has 
eyes to read, or ears to hear, can entertain a doubt; becaufe there are the 
books, and in them is this religion.” 

All this is doubtlefs well faid ; but might not an able cafuift, and as good 


2 writer, almoft as plaufibly declaim in favour of the conquerors, legiflators, 
and 
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and moralifts of unenlightened paganifm, and to the fhame of the immorality 
of profeffed Chriftians. Might he not exhibit a picture of horror faithfully 
drawn from the hiftory of Chriftianity, and the propagation of our holy re 
ligion, ftill more fhocking to humanity, and contradictory to its divine pre- 
cepts, than is afforded by the moft horrid zra in the annals of heathenifm ? 
Hath the favage fury of hoftile barbarians, the avarice of infatiable tyrants, 
or the boundlefs ambition of heathen conquerors been the caufe of more 
blood-fhed or greater cruelty, than the zeal of religious fanatics, the phrenzy 
of pious enthufiafm, or the pride and avarice of Chriftian priefts? And 
might not an artful declaimer very reafonably pretend that a religion, 
whofe profeffors could be guilty of much wickednefs, could not poilibly 
merit the epithets of divine or holy? Would he not rather derive it from 
Hell, as its moft natural fource, than from Heaven, the fountain of mercy 
and goodnefs ?—Declamations of this kind, therefore, prove nothing. 

In the proof of our author’s third propofition, he mh ot a peculiar dif+ 
tinction between the moral precepts of Chriftianity (founded, as he ob- 
ferves, on reafon) and thofe precepts, which, being founded on falfe prin- 
ciples, inculcate in fact no virtues at all. Under the former he includes 
picty to God, benevolence to man, juftice, charity, temperance and fo- 

riety, with all thofe which prohibit the contrary vices, all that debafe our 
natures, and, by mutual injuries, introduce univerfal diforder, and confe- 
quently univerfal mifery. Under the latter he clafies thofe fictitious vir- 
tues, which, he fays, produce no falutary effects ; and however admired, are 
no virtues at all, fuch as Valour, Patriotifm and Friendfhip. 

“« Valour, fays he, for inftance, or active courage, is for the moft part 
conftitutional, and therefore can have no more claim to moral merit, than 
wit, beauty, health, ftrength, or any other endowment of the mind or 
body; and fo faris it from producing any falutary effects by introducing 
peace, order, or happinefs into fociety, that it is the ufual perpetrator of 
all the violences, which from retaliated injuries diftraét the world with * 
bloodfhed and devaftation. It is the engine by which the ftrong are enabled 
to plunder the weak, the proud to trample upon the humble, and the guilty 
to opprefs the innocent; it is the chieS inftrument which Ambition employs 
in her unjuft purfuits of wealth and’power, and is therefore fo much extol- 
led by her votaries: it was indeed congenial with the religion of pagans, 
whofe gods were for the moft part made out of déceafed heroes, exalted to 
heaven as a reward for the mifchiefs which they had perpetrated upon earth, 
and therefore with them this was the firft of virtues, and had even engroffed 
that denomination to itfelf; but, whatever merit it may have aflumed among 
pagans, with chriftians it can pretend to none, and few or none are the oc- 
cafions in which they are permitted to exert it: they are fo far from being 
allowed to inflict evil, that they are forbid even to refiftit; they are fo far 
from being encouraged to revenge injuries, that one of their firft duties is to 
forgive them; fo far from being incited to deftroy their enemies, that they 
are commanded to love them, and to ferve them to the utmoft of their power. 
If chriftian nations therefore were nations of chriflians, all war would be 
impoffible and unknown amongit them, and valour could be neither of ufe 
or eftimation, and therefore could never have a place in the catalogue of 
chriftian virtues, being irreconcileable with all its precepts. 1 object not 
to the praife and honours beftowed on the valiant, they are the leaft tribute 
which can be paid them by thofe who enjoy fafety and affluence by the in- 
tervention of their dangers and fufferings ; I aflert only that active courage 
can never be a chriftian virtue, becaufe a chriftian can have nothing to do 
with it. Paffive courage is indeed frequently, and properly inculcated by 
this meek and fuffering religion, under the titles of patience and refigna- 
tion : a real and fubftantial virtue this, and a direct contraft to the formers 
for paflive courage arites from the nobleft difpofitions of the human mind, 
from a contempt of misfortunes, pain, and death, and a confidence in the 
protection of the Almichty; active from the mcancit: from paflion, vanity, 
und felf-dependence : pafiive courage is derived from a zeal for truth, and a 
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perfeverance in duty; active is the offspring of pride and revenge, and the 
4 parent of cruelty and injuftice: in fhort, paflive courage is the refolution of 
ee a philofopher, active the ferocity of a favage. Nor is this more incom- 
| ae patible with the precepts, than with the object of this religion, which is 
the attainment of the kingdom of heaven; for valour is not that fort of vio- 
lence, by which that kingdom is to be taken; nor are the turbulent {pirits 
} } of heroes and conquerors admiflible into thofe regions of peace, fubordina- 
oi tion, and tranquillity. 
+ iF is ** Patrioti{m alfo, that celebrated virtue fo much practifed in ancient, and 
fo much profefled in modern times, that virtue, which fo long prejerved the 
ee liberties of Greece, and exalted Rome to the empire of the world: this ce- 
e Iebrated virtue, I fay, muft alfo be excluded; becaufe it not only falls fhort 
ve ae of, but directly counteracts, the extenfive benevolence of this religion. A 
Y) aa chriftian is of no country, he is a citizen of the world; and his neighbours 
ie) | and countrymen are the inhabitants of the remoteft regions, whenever their 
i ae diftrefies demand his friendly afliftance: Chriftianity commands us to love 
74 all mankiad, Patriotifm to opprefs all other countries to advance the ima- 
Ning ginary profperity of our own: Chriftianity enjoins us to imitate the uni- 
et verial benevolence of our Creator, who pours forth his bleflings on every 
Bras | nation upon earth; Patriotifm to copy the mean partiality of an Englith 
fm) parifi-officer, who thinks injuftice and cruelty meritorious, whenever they 
} ; promote the interefts of his own inconfiderable village. This has ever been 
tie a favourite virtue with mankind, becaufe it conceals felf-intereft under the 
: Tie matk of public fpirit, not only from others, but even from themfelves, and 
{held gives a licence to inflict wrongs and injuries not only with impunity, bur 
Me} with applaufe; but itis fo diametrically oppofite to the great characteriftic 
li of this inftitution, that it never could have been admitted into the lift of 
; ehriftian virtues. 
14 “¢ Friendfbip likewife, although more congenial to the principles of Chri- 
j ftianity arifing from more tender and amiable difpofitions, could never gain 
i admittance amongft her benevolent precepts for the fame reafon; becauie it 
H is too narrow and confined, and appropriates that benevolence to a fingle 
‘i object, which is hcre commanded to™<.extended over all: Where friend- 
te fhips arife from fimile:'ty of fentiments, and difinterefted affections, they 
‘i are advantageous, ay!.© ale, and innatent, but have little pretenfiens to 
1 2) } merit; for it is juftly obferved, ‘ If ye love them, which love you, what 
ai bid * thanks have ye? for finners alfo love thofe, that love them*.’ But if they 
} | are formed from alliances in parties, factions, and interefts, or from a par- 
{ ticipation of vices, the ufual parents of what are called friendthips among 
mankind, they are then both mifchievous and criminal, and confequently 
forbidden, but in their utmott purity deferve no recommendation fiom this 
religion.” 
ty In reply, however, to what is here advanced on Friendfhip and the text 
quoted from Luke in fupport of it, may be oppoied the precept inculcated 
in John xiti. 34. quoted alfo by our author in fevour of that chriftian virtue 
Charity: ‘* A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one ano- 
ther; as I have loved you that ye love one another; by this fhall all men 
know that ye are my difciples, if ye have love one to another.”—Here we 
fee that brotherly-love, or mutual friendithip (which in the former text is 
reprefented as of little merit, being the virtue of finners) is made the crite- 
rion of chriftianity, the virtue one fhould imagine characteriflic of faints. 
Chriftian charity, in its utmoft extent is certainly fomething more than mere 
friendthip ; but we cannot help thinking that reciprocal affection, or, as 
our author ftiles it, that ‘* benevolent dilpofition, which is here made the 
characteriftic of Chrift’s difciples, the teft of his obedience and the mark by 
which he is to be diftinguifhed,” is too near a-kia to friendihip, to admit of 
friendfhip’s being with propriety difcarded as a fictitious virtue, or as no vir- 
tue at all, Our author, indeed, is far from being confiftent on this head. 
For, after depreciating as above the virtues in queftion, he tells us, he 
** mcalls 
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** means aot by this to pafs any cenfure on the principles of valour, patrio- 
tifm and honour*.” ‘They may be uieful, fays he, ‘* and perhaps necei- 
fary, in the commerce and bufinefs of the Svaleaik turbulent and impertect 
ftate ; and thofe who are actuated by them may be virtuous, honeft and even 
religiousmen: all that I affert is, that they cannot be chriftians.”—And yet, 
ina fubfequent page of the work, we are exprefsly told that in the preicnt 
ftate, as enlightened by the gofpel, ‘* if we will not accept of chriftianity, 
we can have no religion at all.” For that ‘* thofe who fly from this fearce 
ever ftop at deifin ; but haften on with great alacrity to a total rejection of 
all religious and moral principles whatever.” Surely, in pafling this hard judg- 
ment on unbelievers, our author does not himfelf exercife that chriftian 
virtue of charity, he fo warmly recommends to others! 

In his enumeration of the true virtues or moral duties of chriftianity, 
our author properly introduces that of Faith. 

*« Faith, fays he, is another moral duty injoined by this inftitution, of a 
fpecies fo new, that the philofophers of antiquity had no word expreflive of 
this idea, nor any fuch idea to beexpreffed ; for the word guiotig or fides, 
which we tranilate faith, was never ufed by any pagan writer in a fenfe the 
leat fimilar to that, to which it is applied in the New Tcftament: where 
in general it fignifies an humble, tcachable, and candid diipofition, 
a truft in God, and confidence in his promifes; when applied particularly 
to chriftianity, it means no more than a belief of this fing!c propofition, that 
Chrift was the fon of God, that is, in the language of thofe writings, the 
Mefliah, who was foretold by the prophets, and expected by the Jews ; 
who was fent by God into the world to preach righteoufne!s, judgment, and 
everlafting life, and to die as an atonement fer the fins of mankind. ‘This 
was all that Chrift required to be believed by thote who were willing to be- 
come his diiciples : he, who does not believe this, is not a Chriftian, and he 
who does, believes the whole that is eflential to his profeffion, and all that 
is properly comprehended under the name of faith.’ 

‘* This unfortunate word, continues our author, has indeed been fo tor- 
tured and fo mifapplied to mean every abfurdity, which artifice could im- 
pe upon ignorance, that it has loft all pretenfions to the title of virtue ; 

ut if brought back to the fimplicity of its original fignification, it well de- 
ferves that name, becaufe it ufually arifes from the moft amiable difpofitions, 
and is always a direct contraft to pride, obftinacy, and {elf-conceit. If taken 
in the extenfive fenfe of an aflent to the evidence of things not iven, it com- 
prehends the exiftence of a God, and a future ftate, and is therefore not 
only itfelf a moral virtue, but the fource from whence all others muft pro- 
ceed ; for on the belief of thefe all religion and morality muft intirely de- 
pead. It cannot be altogether void of moral merit, (as fome would repre- 
fent it) becaufe it is in a degree voluntary ; for dzily experience fliews us, 
that men not only pretend to, but actually do believe, and difdclieve al- 
moft any propofitions, which beft fuits their interefts, or inclinations, and 
unfeignedly change their fincere opinions with their fituations and cireum- 
f{tances. For we have power over the mind's eye, as well! as over the body's, 
to fhut it againft the ftrongeft rays of truth and religion, whenever they be- 
come painful to us, and to open it again to the faint glimmerings of icept:- 
cifm and infidelity when we ‘ love darknefs rather than light, becaufe our 
‘ deeds are evil}:’ And this, I think, fufficiently refutes all objections io 
the moral nature of faith, drawn from the fuppotition of its being quite in- 
voluntary, and neceflarily dependent on the degree of evidence, which is 
offered to our underftandings.” 

Here our author makes a juft and neceffary diftinction between the faith cf 
a chriftian and the belief of a philofopher. The former does not recuire a 

rational 

* Thistermis fubftituted here inftead of friendfhip, not flricily adhering 
tothe rules of reafoning ; but our logician, having inientibly changed his 
grounda little, found the term /oxovr more pertinent tothe flate of his at- 
gument. Rev. 
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rational conviction of the truth of its object. It may adopt notions and o- 
pinions even confufed and obfcure, without impeachment of its fincerity; 
whereas the belief of a philofopher not only requires rational conviction, 
founded on pofitive evidence, but it requires alfo a clear and precife com- 
prehenfion of all the terms of the propofition laid down. Nowthe unfeigned 
affent, or voluntary fubmiffion of reafon, to the truth of a propofition, 
whofe terms are not perfectly underftood, is fufficient to entitle a chriftianto 
rank among the number of the faithful. But a philofopher, who makes 
every thing fubmit to reafun, cannot believe either that which he does not 
clearly conceive, or that of which he is not as clearly convinced. Admit- 
ting, therefore, that faith be a chriftian duty, it appears to be a duty 
that muft be inculcated and enforced by means fuperior to mere reafon. 
Hence we do not fee the neceflity of any demonftrative proof of our author’s 
three propofitions ; admitting them to be proved. It is fufficient that 
he is, as he fays, perfuaded that fuch propofitions are true, to juftify him in 
proceeding to his conclufion ? viz. 

“* That fuch a fyftem of religion and morality could not poffibly have been 
the work of any man, or fet of men, much lefs of thofe obfcure, ignorant, 
and illiterate perfons who actually did difcover, and publith it to the world ; 
and that therefore it muft have been effected by the fupernatural interpofition 
of divine power and wifdom ; that is, that it muft derive its origin from 
God.” 

This argument, continues our author, feems little fhort of demonftration. 
But, we do not fee, as before obferved, the neceflity of demonftration to pro- 
duce fuch an affent, as is here admitted to conftitute a Chriffian’s Faith. If 
fuch Faith be, as our author fays, an act of the will as much as of the under- 
ftanding, there are many inducements to fuch an act that fall far fhort of de- 
monftration. If it be, as he obferves, ** well worth every man’s while to be~ 
lieve Chriftianity if he can,” and fuch belief depends fo much on his will, 
one would think motives of felf-intereft alone would excite him to fhew that 
he could, in this cafe, do as he would. Is it not a fuflicient incitement, to 
faith in Chriftianity, to reflect that “ it is the fureft prefervative againft vi- 
cious habits and their attendant evils, the beft refource under diftrefles and 
difappointments, ill health and ill fortune, and the firmeft bafis on which 
contemplation can reft ?”—That “ it is the only principle, which can retain 
men in a fteady and uniform courfe of virtue, piety, and devotion, or can 
fupport them in the hour of diftrefs, of ficknefs and of death?’ — Unhappily 
for unbelievers, they require a proof of the truth of even thefe reflections, or, 
what would anfwer the fame end, a belief or perfuafion of that truth. There 
can be no doubt but this would be fufficient to make them immediately adopt 
an expedient, fo admirably calculated to promote their eafe and happinets. 
But whence is fuch belief or perfuafion to be derived? From Reafon? We 
fear not; unlefs the truth of the Chriftian religion could be much more ra- 
tionally proved than by, what this writer calls, demonftration. Admitting, 
that he had logically proved his three formal propofitions, and as logically 
deduced his conclufion, we do not fee how the truth of the Chriftian religion 
can be faid to be thence proved, unlefs men were agreed in the tenets of 
which that religion confifts. 

Our author, indeed, tho he fcrupled at firft fetting out to fay what 
pure Chriftianity was, has reduced it, in his illuftration of Faith, to what he 
calls a fingle prepofition. But he cannot be ignorant that this fingle a i 
fition is tiuliciently multifarious and complicated. He cannot be ignorant that 
the expreffion Son of God is differently underftood by different interpreters ; 
that fome think it confiftent with his being a mere man, while others think 
it exalts him to an equality with the Deity. He cannot be ignorant that his 
atonement by death for the fins of mankind, is controverted and even boldly 
denicd by a confiderable number of profefled Chriftians. To what purpote 
is it that our author tells us this propofition is the effential creed of a chriftian, 
1f other writers of equal authority tell us otherwife. Nay to what purpofe is 
it, we are told that the fame propofition is to be found ftotidem verbis in 
the Seriptures, whofe truth we admit, if they are liable to various interpre- 
tation ?—It is in vain to fay that ** when we are once convinced the Scrip- 
tures are of divine original, we have nothing more to do but fengliaiety be- 
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lieve what they tell us.” How many thoufand volumes of cantroverfy have 
there not been written to determine what they do tell us; which is ftill left as 
perplexed and indeterminate as ever. Granting that implicit faith in divine 
revelation be our duty; by what means are we to trace from the hiffory of 
that revelation, what it really is? Surely it muft be by the fame means as 
thofe by which we become convinced of its divine original! If reafon be com-' 
petent in the one cafe, it furely muft be fo in the other. At the fame time, 
if the operation of grace be neceflary to imprefs the true fenfe and meaning 
of the fcriptures on the mind and heart of the unconverted finner, why 
fhould it be lefs neceffary, as it is evidently equally expedient, to convince 
him of the divine origin of revelation in general ?— We firmly believe that, 
admitting the reality of our author’s converfion to chriftianity (of which we 
have no reafon to doubt) he is much more indebted for it to the efficacious 
and irrefiftible impulfe of divine grace, than to all the pains he has taken, 
and the ingenuity he has exerted, in inveftigating the moral proofs of its 
divine inftitution. 

The truth is, that, with all this writer’s acknowledged ingennity, he has 
not the moft rational notions of the operation of Reafon: for inftance, 
“ There are many propofitions, he fays, which contradict our reafon and 
yet are Acsmatenhly true.” —That this is a propofition contradi<tory to rea- 
fon, we admit ; but we deny that it is either true or capable of demonftra- 
tion. There may be propolitions contradictory to reafon, and yet not de-~ 
monftrably falfe; nay, they may be fuch as, however contradictory to rea- 
fon, we cannot help believing to be true: but to be demonttrably fo, they 
muft be perfectly and evidently confonant to reafon; for demontftration is 
nothing but the refult of a compleat procefs of rational argument. Intui- 
tion is not demonftration; Inftinct is not demonftration ; Perception is not 
demonftration, nor is Conceit demonftration ; and yet intuitive or inftinc- 
tive impulfe, the force of imagination or firm eotution, may have equal 
influence on the mind, with that of. the cleareft demonftration. ‘That in- 
fluence, however, is of another kind: and, though it be not rational, it has 
often a greater effect over even rational creatutes than the moft clear and 
precife of rational deductions. We experienté::this, even in the common 
concerns of life: in the more uncommon, the force of inclination and the 
power of imagination, is fo notorioufly known to overpower the ftrongeft of 
our reafoning faculties, that it were abfurd to fupport the credit of demon- 
ftration in cafes, where even demonftration itfelf muft give way to prejudice 
and prepoffeffion.—And, if to prejudice and prepoffeffion, furely to the ope- 
ration of Grace, and the influence of divine infpiration ! 

Our ingenious author, neverthelefs, endeavours to fupport his precept by 
example. He offers an inftance of the propofitions, which, he fays, are con- 
tradiflory to reafon and yet are demonftrably true. Read him. ‘* One is the 
very firft principle of all religion, the being of a God; for that any thing 
fhould exift without a canfe, or that any thing fhould be the caufe of its own 
exiftence, are propofitions equally contradictory to our reafon; yet one of 
them mutt be true, or nothing could ever have exited.” 

The Monthly Reviewers very juftly infinuate that here is a confufion of 
terms: indeed our author here fadly expofes his want of logical precifion.— 
Not to cavil at his calling God a thing, his oppofing the term Being, or Exiftence 
{inftead of Effe%) to the term Cafe, is illogical in the higheft degree. All 
created Beings, or things, are confeffedly the errects of one firft cause; but 
we conceive this is the firft time, an expert logician made fuch a blunder as to 
put the firf caufe on a footing with fecond caufes; and affert (as our author, 
in faét, does) that no caufe could ever have exifted that was not the effel of 
fome prior caufe. If this be nota flat denial of the exiftence of a God, or 
firft caufe, we know not what is. 

Our author miftakes the permanent predicament of exiffence, and duration, 
for the tranfitory one of produélion, and fucceffion. In the former the terms 
Being and Thing are ufed with propriety: in the latter thofe of Caufe and Effet 
with equal propriety: but it is a folecifm in ratiocination to confound one 


with the other. For, tho in the erder of mature the exiflence of one thing 
becomes 
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becomes the productive cau/e of another, the God of Nature, the primary, and 
efficient cauie of all, fuperior to the work of his hands, is exempted from 
the laws of fubordination ; which he has preicribed as the regular fucceflion 
of fecond cau‘es and effects. It is, indeed, in our conception, a kind of 
cal blafphemy to reprefent Cod as an effeft which could not have 
exited without a caufe, even though it be theltered under the metaphyfical 
abjurdity of fuppofing that effe& the cauie of itfelf. : 

And yet our author proceeds with his examples; ‘ In like manner, the 
over-ruling grace of the Creator, and the free-will of his creatures, his cer- 
tain foreknowledge of future events, and the uncertain contingency of thofe 
events, are to our apprehenfions abfolute contradictions to each other; and 
yet the truth of every oneof thefe is demonftrable from Scripture, reaton 
and experience.” Here again our author confounds the ah/i/vte and eter- 
nal attributes of the Creator with the relative and temporary properties of his 
creetures. ‘That thefe fhould be apparently contradictory is.no wonder: but 
that they are not, as our author aflirms, ab/olute contradictions, is known to 
every man of fenfe and fcience, that hath beftowed fufficicnt attention on 
the tubject ; to whom thefe feeming contradictions muft be eafily reconcile- 
able. ‘The over-ruling grace of the Creator is irrefiftible and pofitive ; the 
free-will of his creatures yielding and comparative. The agency of man, 
compared with that of the Deity, is limited, confined and fervile. On the 
other hand, if compared with the agency of inferiour animals, plants, &c. it 
is liberal and free.— The foreknowledge of the Deity is abfolute and indif- 
putable, as the fucceilion of future events is with refpect to him, fixed and 
unalterable ; with refpect to man, indeed, their contingency is as uncertain 
as is his want of foreknowledge, or ignorance, of their neceilary fucceifion. 

All Netare is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

Ali chance, direftion, which thou canft not fee. 
Nor doth our author appear to be more an adept in Metaphyfics and Theo- 
logy than in Phyfics or Natural Philojophy: ftarting imaginary and ground- 
lefs theories in both, to fupport others equally groundlef by incompetent 
evidence. Of this we have feveral inftances in his replies to the various ob- 
jections that are raifed by unbelievers. 

In anfwer to the firit objection, ftriking at the root of all Revelation, by 
afferting, that it is incredtble because unnecefiary, on the plea of the fufti- 
eicucy of human reafon ; our rationalift belabours poor human reafon moft 
terribly. Having concifely deduced from the hiftory of the world this de- 
moniirable propofition, that ‘* Reafon, in her natural ftate, is incapable of 
making any progrefs in knowledge,” ‘* fo,” fays he, ** when furaifhed with ma- 
terials by dupernatural aid, if left to the guidance of her own wild imaginations 
fonly think, reader, of the wild imagizations of Recfon} the falls into more 
pumerous, and more grofs errors, than her own native ignorance could ever 
have fuggefted. ‘There is then no abturdity to extravagant, which fhe is not 
ready to adopt: fhe has perfuaded fome, that there is no God; others that 
there cen be no future fate: fhe has taught fome, that there is no difference 
between vice and virtue, and that to cut aman’s throat and to relieve his 
neceffities are actions equally meritorious: fhe has convinced many, that 
they have no free-will in cppofition to their own experience; fome that 
there can be no fuch thing as foul, or fpiiit, contrary to their own perccp- 
tions; and others, no juch thing as maiter or body, in contradiction to their 
fenfes. By analyfing all things fhecan thew, that there is nothing in any 
thing ; by perpetual fhifting the can reduce ail cxiftence tothe invifible duft 
of {cepticifm ; and by recurring to firit princip.es, prove to the fatisfaction of 
her followers, that there are no principles at all. How far fuch a guide Is 
to be depended on in the important concerns of religion, and morals, I leave 
to the judgment of every confidcrate man to determiie.” 

We might, in like manner, leave to the judgment of our confiderate read- 
ers to determine, whether the Kea/oa of any man, in his fentes, ever fell into 
grofler errours than has here that of our author; in which cafe, they would 
likewife determine how far fuch a guide is to be depended on ia the impor- 
tant concerns of religion and morals; but we muii attend her wi/d imegia- 
tions a little farther. 
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** One thing, he fays, is certain, viz. that human reafon in its highet 
ftate of cultivation amongit the philofophers of Greece and Rome, was never 
able to form a religion comparable to Chriftianity; nor have all thofe fources 
of moral virtue, fuch as truth, beauty, and the titne{ of things, which’ mo- 
dern philofophers have endeavoured to fubftitute in its flead, ever been 
<ffeCtual to produce good men, and [but] have themielves citen been the 
productions of fome of the wort.” 

Here again, we muft remind our author of his want of Chriftian Charity, 
and, at the fame time, beg to know whether he does, or dves not, admit a 
man may be a good man, without being a good Chrifiian. 

In reply to the objection “ that the books of the Old and New Tcftament 
cannot bea revelation from God, becaufe in them are to be found crrours 
and iaconfiftencies, fabulous ftories, falfe facts, and falfe philofophy ;” he 
readily acknowledges, as before obferved, that the fcriptures are not vevela- 
tions from God but the hiftory of them. He admits, of courfe, that the in- 
{pired writers were not always under the influence of infpiration; for, if they 
had, St. Paul, who was fhipwrecked, and left his cloak and parchments at 
Troas, would not have put to fea before a ftorm, nor have forgot himéelf fo 
much as to leave his cloak behind him. ‘ But, concludes he, if in thefe 
books a religion fuperior to ail human imagisation actually cxifts, it is cf 
no coniequence to the proot of its divine origia, by what means it was there 
introduced, or with what human crrors and nnperiections itis blended. A 
diamoed, though found in a bed of mud, is fill a diamund, nor can the 
dirt, which furrounds it, depreciate its value or deftroy its laftre.”  Jhis 
Jatt ellufion may be well calculated to catch the imple apprehenfion of the 
vulgar reader; but, one of the Icaft dicrimination cannot fail to difcover 
how totally inappiicable it is ¢<o the fubiect in onetion. 

A third objection to our auchor’s*plan is, that “* To fome fpeculative 
and refined ob’ervers it has appeared incredible, that a wile and be- 
nevolent Creater fhowld have conftituted a werld upon one plan, and 
a religion for itt on another; that is, that he thould have revealed a 
religion to mankind, which not only contradiéts the principal patlions 
and incliaations which he has implanted in their natures, but is .ncom- 
patible with tke whole economy of that world which he has created, 
and in which he has thought proper to place them. ‘This, fay they, 
with regard to the Chriftian, is apparently the cafe: the iove of power, 
riches, honour, and fasne, are the great incitements to generous and mag- 
nanimous actions ; yet by this inftitution are all thefe depreciated and dif- 
couraged. Government is elential to the nature of man, and cannyt be ma- 
naged witkout certain degrees of violence, corruption, and impofition ; yet 
are all theie ftriQly forbid. Nations cannot fubfit without wars, nor war be 
carried on without rapine, defolation, and murder: yet are theie prohibited 
under the fevereft threats. The non-refifiance of evil muft tubje@ individu- 
als to continual oppreffions, and leave nations a defencelefs prey to their 
enemics; yet is this recommended. Perpetual patience under infults and 
injuries mult every day provoke new iniults and new injuries, yet is this 
injoined. A neglect of all we eat and drink and wear, muft put an end to 
all commerce, manufactures, and indufiry; yet is this required. In fhort, 
were thefe precepts univerially obeyed, the ditpofition of all human affairs 
mut be intirely changed, and the bufinets of the world, conftituted as it now 
is, could not go on.” 

The Monthly Reviewers confiftently obfrve on this paflage, that no feri- 
ous advocate for Chriftianity can admit all thefe contradictions. Our au- 
thor, however, declares, that ‘* Such indeed is the chriftian revelation, 
though fume of its advocates may perhaps be unwilling to owa it, and fuch 
it is conftantly declared to be by h m who gave it, as weil as by thote, who 
publiihed it under his immediate direction :” ‘To thete he iays, * If ye were 
* of the world, the world would love his own 3 bur becnuie ye are net ef the 
£ world, but T have chofen you out of the world, theretore the world hateth 
* you*.’ Tothe Jews he declares, * \e are oi tats worla; | am not of this 
‘ world +.’ St. Paul writes to the Romans, * be not conformed to this 
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The preaching Chrift crucified was to the et a ftumbling-block, and te 
* the Greeks foolifhnefs *;’ and {> it muft appear to all, who, like thent, 
judge from eftablifthed prej: udices, falfe ro md fuperficial ‘knowles, yes 
for thote who are quite unable to follow the chain of its prophecy, to jee the 
beauty and juftnefs of its moral precepts, and to enter into the wonders of its 
difpen ations, can form no other idea of this revelation dué that of a con- 
fuled rhapfidy of tictions and wbfurdities.” 

The admitting that pojioly divine interpofition may be neceflary to prepare 
fame perfous for belie ving the truths of the Chrifiaa religion, is, in fact, ad- 
mitting that to be true in a degree and in particular cafes, which we contend 
for altogether and in the ge oneral. We are forry, however, to find fuch divine 
int erpojit: oat putona footing with ill-health, diiappointment, diftrefs and even 
entbutiafm. Not that we conceive the mede ef that interpotition to be cor- 
fined to unaccountalle impulfe or miraculous converfion; natural means 
may in this cafe be made the forerunners of fupernaturai effects; n nay we will not 
deny that even enthufiafm, or a fe//e infpiration, itfelf may be made the har- 
binger of the true. Learning and ftudy, a alfo, may be made the concomitant 
means of grace; but we don vot conceive they are effentially neceflary to give 
eflicacy to other means or to divine interpofition itielf. If they were, ‘it would 
not appear that God hod chofen the foolithnefs of this world to confound the 
wife. [t would rather be the fubjecting of divine wifdom to human fagacity, 
and the excluding from Chriftianity all but learned divines and profound phi- 
lotophers. And yet, fays our poo A 

“\ if it be atked was C hriftianity intended only for thefe? I anfwer, No: 
it was at firft preached by the illiterate, and received by the ignorant; and 
to fuch are the praétical, which are the moft neceflary parts of it, 
fufliciently intelligible : but the proofs of its authority undoubtedly 
are not, becaufe thefe muft be chiefly drawn from other parts, of a 
{peculative nature, opening to our inquiries inexhauftible difcoveries con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and difpen ‘ition: of Ged, which cannot be 
underitvod without fume le arning and much attention. From thefe the gene- 
rality of mankind muft neceilarily | be c excluded, and muft therefore truft to 
others for the grounds of their belief, if t icy believe at all. And hence 
perhaps it is, that faith, or eafinefS of belief, is fo Arequent! ly and fo ftrongi¢ 
recommen¢ed in the gofpel; becaufe if men require proofs, of which they 
themtelves are incapable, and thofe who have no knowledge on this im- 
portant iubje& will not place fome confidence im thofe who have; the illi- 
tecate and unattentive muft ever continue ina ftate of unbelief: but then all 
fuch fhould remember, that in ail feiences, even in mathematics themicives 
there are many propofitions, which on a curfory view appear to the mo& 
acute underftandings, uninftucted in that fcience, io be impoflible to be true, 
which yet on a ck ‘fer examination are found to be truths capable of the 
ftricteft demonftration; and that therefore in difquifitions on which we cap- 
sot determine without much learned inveft gation, reafon uninformed is by 
no mcans to be depended on; and from hence they ought furely to conclude, 
that it may be at leaf as po ifible for them to be miitaken in dilbetieving this 
revelation, who know nothing of the matter, as for thofe great mafters of 
reafon and erudition Grotius, acon, Ne ewton, Boyle, Locke, Addiion, and 
Lyttleton, to be deceived in their belicf : a beliet, to which th ey firmly ad- 
héred after the moft diligent and learned refe: arc hes j into the authentictiy of 
its records, the compiction ef the prophecies, the tubliumity of its doctrines, 
the purity ofits precepts, aud the arguments of its adverfaries ; a belief, 
which they have teftitied to the world by their writings, without any other 
motrve, than their regard for truth and the henetit of mankind.” 

Now without uncharitable qucfiioning the motives of the feveral defenders 
of chriftianity, certain it is that fome of them lave been fecretly contemners 
of its doctriues and privately diibelievers of its divine original. It is, ine 
deed, juitly to be suspected ‘that the number of thei, is much greater thaz 
is yeneraliv imagined; for, however wi idely religious infidel: ty may have 
Spread itielf, moral bypocrify hath, in the predent age, kept pace with he 
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Fenyns’s Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion. 52.5 
The mafjuerade hath, in fact, become fo general and unbelievers fo nume- 
tous that, they keep one another in countenance, while, with unparallelled 
eifrontery they take off the matk and openly belie the characters they affume. 
Thas our modith chriftians wear the plain face of downright heathens, 
while they retain the garbofchrillianity. This they do, by explaining away, 
as our author obferves, the plain and obvious meaning of feripture, and 
modelling the articles of faith agreeable to their own imagination. And 
yet thete very underminers of genuine chriftianity, who are daily lapping 
its foundation and preying on its vitals, keep flourifhing away with their 
mifreprefentations of its profpercus and flourifhing ftate. ‘* If chiiftianity,” 
fay the Critical Reviewers in their critique on the pamphlet before us, ‘« had 
been an impofture, it could never have maintained its credit for a!moft eigh- 
teen hundred years, or Mood the teft of t moit acute and accurate exanti« 
nations of friends and enemies, of wits and infidels, critics aud philofophers 
of all denominations ; fome fundamental defect, fome irreconcileable contra- 
diction, or fome grofs abfurcity mutt have been di‘covered. But this is fo 
far irom being the cate, that the more it is confidercd the more it convinces; 
every new enquiry produces new light, new evideacc, and from every fieth 
atiacic it gains it an additional triumph.” What an impudent abuie of the 
good faith of the chiiftian reader! what an infolent attempt to impofe on his 
credulity! Do not thefe very critics themfelves pretcad to have difcovercd 
fundamental defects, irreconcileable contradictions, and grofs abfurdities ja 
the primitive and orthodoxical tenets of chriftianity? Do icy not reject the 
doctrine of the trinity? Do they not deny the divin Saviour ? Do 
not they reject the tenets of vicarious atonement, juftiiication by faith, with 
aloft every efiential article ia the chriftian eveed 2? And do they ft)! prete id 
that the mutilation, of its very being, is gaining additional triumphs to its 
caufe? Shame on fach barefaced irony ! 

The real ftate of the ca‘e is quite otherwife: genuine chris 
withftanding the vapouring of thefe nominal chriftian, bei 
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low an ebb as it is among our modern rotionalifts ; furviving chicily ame Ad 
(ts, fanatics and methodifts. 





thofé who are ridiculed as contemued as enthutin 
The truth isthat, fo far has pure chiiftias y beea from profiting by the 
freedom ofenquiry, with which its doGrines have of late years been ircated, 
that it has really loft ground among all the advceates fur fuch caguiry. 
It is an idle boaft that the general belief iathe myiteries of religion wiil ftand 
the teft of ridicule and de‘y the powers oi rational iaveftigation. Thofe myi= 
teries themfe!ves will undoubtedly do it, becaufe they devend not on the 

redulity or credibility of men but on the uuchangable promifes of God. 
But we tee daily the moft plaufible profe onal characters laughed out of their 
religion, and even the warmeft zealots arzucd out of theis zeal. So that if 
we were to calculate, to how {nail a number of people genuine chriftianity 
is at prefent contined, we thall have no reaton to boatt, with this author, the 
extent of its propagation and influence; and fli much lefS$ to advance it asa 














proof ofits divine original. 8 ; om 

Happily for chriflianity it hath a much firmer fupport in the promifes of 
it; divine author, than in any rational arguments that can be produced from 
fuch circumftances : and happily for rea! chriftans their faith hath a mcre 
unfailing refource in the operations of divine grace, than in the moft fertile 
expedients of human reafon. 

Were we difpofed to take away even the lightet prop, oa which the pos 
pular belief of revelation refts, we might expole tothe greateft ridicule thofe 
vain boaftings of vauntiag cafuifts, who, deciaring the truths of chriftianity 
to be fit objects of rational inveitigation, invite the attacks of argument, wit, 
and ridicule, and boldly bid them defiance. It was with a very bad grace 
the celebrated author of the Divine Legation made a fimilar boaft and threw 
out the fame defiance againft the free-thinkers ; while the civil power was ace 
tuzily up in arms to crufh one of, the dullcf, and inoffenfive infects of the 
wholetribe ; poorold Peter Annet! It was certainly a glorious triumph over 
imfidelity and a fine proof of the epifcopal faith in the uupreynability of the 
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chriftian church; the getting a decrepid dotard of cighty fentenced to be ime 
prifonec din Newgate, ‘pilloried thrice in the ftreets, “and condemned to beat 
he mp in Bridewell for a twelvemonth ; and all merely for throwing a few 
pellets out of the pop-gun of his wretched gooic-quiil againft the cre: . 
of the Mofaic hiftory of the plag: 
of the eccletiaftical fortrets levell re jurmidable 2 ; 
pofition to whom they might have reaped fome credit for their y dea (if net 
for their conduct) and ha ave at leaft efc: iped the odium, which ever falls on 
Cowar 's for their cr Ity !—T! ney may re ft, ho "cver, fecure : the afhes of 
poor Peter will remain quiet in his grave. We dare fay there was not i 
much fpirit buried with them, asto caufe any future dilturbance cither to 
him or them! 

The dignified ecclefiaftic abovementioned has been bold enough to fay, in 
fome of | prefaces, that the free-thinkers ( hey are falfely ftiled) ‘have 
had fair-play in the argument ? that they have be n left at liberty to handle 
the weapons of offence and defence at pleafure, and vet have been foiled. It 
is, indecd, with re gret he owns this liberty has been given them, though he 
eal be confcious it never has. No: even the b: azgad cio fpirit of a 
churchman, (though every eas crows on his own dunguill) never dared to 
ftir from the altar, much lefs to peep out of the porch, till he was well af- 
fured the iccular power was wel! armed to protect him from (what h 
call infuit but the reft of the world) the reward of his own infolen 
own church- yard. The free-thifkers uever had fair-play given them ; ner ia 
fac& do they “deferve it, if it were prudeat, in the powers-that-be, to give it 
them. ‘They are, in general, as little actuated b y candour and the love of 
truth, as their antag onifts are by os caeteftation of falfioo 13 i ud it muft be 
owned of the latter, they do, for t, love a Ettle deception dearly I 

The writer of this critique can as truly aver his fincerity as the author of 
the pamphlet, which is the fibje& of it. He can tr iy fay that, with the 
moft ardent defire of recone iting revel: tion to re: — he tony and labour. 
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oufly attached himéfelf to the ftudy of the feriptures and the reading of the 
commentators: that with the moti e arnett with eotind the doctrines of 
tianity true, and its divine origin morally evident, he attended to the 

rities ‘of ancient hiftorians and 1 the argum rent ; of modern reat nese 


though ear ‘ly inttructed to pay the m: oft profound reve: : 
plicit faith in, what are called, the o1 nthodion doctrines of ¢ werk ini ip thameae 
clofely he applic *d to them the crit ron of resion wg more clearly did that 
criterion appear to be izapplicable. “* he farther adv i human 
fcience the lef compatible he found it with divine ki: elt, bv no 
means, the pretended force of argument retpecting the j 
Saviour, either from the comple . mof proj phe 
The hiftory of the former fecmed too problemzti 
latter appeared to have had muc h lef etlect, tha 
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appeared to him that the credit of chriftian 
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place and infancy, tha ut the maziftrates themfelves 
an obfcure and unheard-of ftrancer; and of hi 
doubtful event. Ita pe cared to him that if t! 
ral in the propagation of chriftianity, it lay in 
poition to the inf bdclity of the Jews, and th 
amore general anc earlier belie. Next to this 
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Fenyns’s Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion — 52.7 
eating it, together with the apparent abfurdities, contained in its myfte- 
rious tenets, have not been able to bring it altogether into difcredit even 
inthe moft fvientiiic ages and with the moft rational and humane nations of 
the world. Here is, indged, the evidence of fomething fupernatural; the ful- 
illing of the divine fouy/ler’s promife to the chriftian church that the gates of 
hell fhali not prevail, }Gainft it. 

wreiiit 






It is to an over-ruling providence and the 
ble power of grave in thecompletion of this promife, as before ob- 
ferved, more than to the ftrongeft rational arguments, that chriflianity owes 
its permanence and protection. 






Depended its facred myfteries on the force of reafin, what can be more ra- 
tenally advanced in defence of the incarnation of Fefvs, than of the incarnations 






of Viuou ? Depended they on rational arguments in favour of their ¢ruth ? 


What could rea/onably be faid in favour of a God, the 





author of /ife, becoming 
fubject to mortality ? ‘To hisbeing born, ofa woman, though not begot by a 
man? ‘To his dying the death of a finrer to atone for the fins of the faints, 
to his defcending into Hell, and his afeending a 

the priftine glory ofa deity? 






wor 


gain to Heaven, to reaflume 
If there be any thing, in any religion, more 
revolting to human reafon than this, we are unacquainted with the greatef 
cppareat abfurditics in the known world. 









fwe are afked then, whether as mere rational beings, we can believe 
fuch propofitions, we frankly anfwer, no.—And yet, cxperimentally con- 
inced how fhort is the line of the human underfiandi 








\ ig, how inadequate the 
firongeft powers of fenfe and genius to penetrate the veil of nature and of pro- 
vidence, we can readily iubmit our reafon to revelation, and give our un- 
tigned affent, as Chriflians, to propofitions, which, as mea and philofophers, 
wecaa neither fully underftand nor clearly conccive.—Believing, though not 
on any rational conviction, that Fuith, or as our author properly deicribes 
it, an aflent to the effential doctrines of chriftianity, is a religious duty en- 
joined every man, who lives under the difpenfation of the gofpel, we be- 
ive, even as men, asmuch of them as we comprehend ; perfuaded that even 


that we do not comprehend, would in like manner command our belief if 
we did. 
















Wecan unfeignedly do this, even while the truth}, as it is called, of fuch 
yterious propofitions appears doubtful, nay while even the terms of fuch 
popofitions appear felf-contradictory, to our underftanding. 

Itis a favorite maxim with our modern rationalifts (or as fome call them 
Divines) that ** where myftery begins religion ends.” ‘1 his maxim is, in our 
epinion, fo far from being applicable to the Chrijiian religion, that we think 
the Faith of the chriftian applicable only to its myfteries, with which it be- 
ginsand ends. ‘There is, as our author infinuates, femething myfterious 
tven in the morals of chriftianity ; the exercife of whole virtues is diametri- 
cally oppolite to the gratification of the appetites and patlions of human na- 

re, and even to the laws of juftice and cquity admitted in natural religion. 
To return good for evil, to do yood to thofe that hate us, and pray for 
them that defpitefully ufe us,” are tenets fo contraty, as well to our natural 
inpatienee of injuries as to our idcas of natural jufice, that, however the in- 
vidual may adopt them in private practice, no community of chriflians 
tver yet dared to admit them into their fyftcem of civil polity. 
lithe Fvith of the chriftian be not exercied on the myfteries of his reli- 
gon, we fee neither ute nor merit in his belief. If he believe nothing but 
vat appears rational and probable, nothing but what is evinced by a cloud 
“witneiles, and carries with it the cl 








































ireft conviction, in what does his 
ath differ from that of the tkeptic or infidel? ** Hecautc thou haft fcen me 


(hi believed; blefled are they that 





uth our Saviour to Didymus) thou hat } 
pare not feen, and yet have believed.” We think this text perfectly appli~ 
‘le to fuch as, like our author, are anaious to prove the divine authority 
tthe Scriptures by rational argument : in doing which, we think, they are 
‘tas ll employed as, this writer fays, they are in pic tending to accommo- 
fate the feriptural doctrines to our natural ideas of rectitude and truth, 

“ On the fabject of Revelation, fays he, the province of Reafon is only to 
‘hine into its authority, and when that is once proved, fhe has no more 
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528 Fenyns's Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion. 
to do but to acquiefce in its doctrines.” The Monthly Reviewers conceive 
this to be a very unguarded and dangerous pofition ; _“ it precludes, fay 
they, and difcourages all rational inquiry.” Doub !efs it does, and pro- 


perly, ail rational inquiry on a tubjecat thatedoes nd admit of rational in-. 


quiry. But, fay they, “ if it were purfued it woulg uuftify the wildeft en- 


thufiafm or fuperftition."—How'! will an acguiefceace, or the putting an im- 
plicit faith, in the ds4rines of the fcripty.re, lead to the wildeft Enthufiafm 
and Superftition? Is the human mind, when directed by divine revelation, 
more apt to err, than when under the fimple influence of reafon ? We have 
already obferved that. in our cpinion, it 1s the duty of Chriftians to fubmit 
to the dictates of reafon, as well with refpect to the authority of the ferip. 
tures, as the truth of its dotrines, to the influence of divine grace ; and it 
would be but modeft, in our rival Reviewers, to leave to the author of the 
foundation of our faith the cafe of its fuperftructure. They may reft aflured 
that, whatever extravagancies of enthufiaim or fuperftition men have faller 
inte, it has not arifen from their putting an implicit raith in the doGtrine: 
of feriptures (ia other words, from their fubmitting their reafon to revelation 
but to their indulging in the pride of their hearts, the wantonnefS of thei 
imagination and trying their reafonable pratiices on fuch doctrines. 

Every pious and well-meaning Chriftian fhouid be cautious of doing this 
Submitting his reafon to the influence of grace, he thould patiently wait th 
e icct of its operation in God's own place and time, and not be importunatel 
anxious for the elucidation of cb:curities, which nothing but divine illumi 
nation can illuftrate. For, after all, what men generally mean by the frath c 
the doctrines of revelation, is their confonance or congruity with the & 
ductions of common-tenit and mere anenligh ‘nfion. The truly-devor 
need be under no apprehentions of being gutity of a neglect of duty, in th 
patiently-waiting for that infpiration from above, which only can make ther 
wile unto falvation. In the mean time, they thould not be furprized nor 
alarmed at finding their notions of divine truths do not exa@ly coincide with 
thofe of other men, of whofe talents, gifts or graces, they may entertain a 
higher opinion than of their owa. As there are few, if any, perfons in the 
world, that cither hear, ice or feel external objects exactly alike (our nervons 
fyftems being as diverfified as our features) fo there are as few that conceive 
exactly alike the meaning of any one moiai or religious prepofition; even 
divine infpiration itfelf accommodating its iafluence to the ditferent faculties 
of the human individual! 








|.—[his reflection, above all others, fhould excite 
chriftians to the exercife of that charity, which, covering a multitude of fins, 
fhould throw the veil of univemal candour over the miftakes and errours of 
the reft of mankind; juftly fufpecting that, with regard to others more en- 
lightened than ourfelves, we may ftund in need of the fame indulgence. 

“fo conciude, we look upon the performance before us as an imperfect effay 
ona fubject, which the ingenious author has not fo fully confidered as its 
importance deferves. © When he has fo confidered it, he will probably think 
with us, that the divine authority ot the Scriptures, and the truth of its 
doctrines, are equally untenable by rational argument.—Garble, twift, twine, 
model therm as men will, they can never be reduced to the ftandard of human 
reafon: the attempt, to effect it, ferving only to expoie the incompetence of 
the one and the incomprehenfibility of the other. 

We fhouid not have expatiated fo freely and detained our readers fo long, 
on the fubject of this article, had we not been frequently folicited, by various 
correfpondents, to be more explicit on the part we take in matters of re- 
ligion. And though, as candid Reviewers, we take no part either in 
religion or politicks, tothe prejudice of any writer's argument, we think 
it incumbent on us, thus called upon, to take this opportunity of giv- 
ing an unreferved account of the faith and the hope that is in us: flat- 
tering ourfelves that, though our principles are ill-accommodated to any 
particular party, we fhall not therefore, as is too often the cafe, be the 
worfe thought of by ali, 
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Reficctions on the Growth of Heathenifm among Modern Chriftians : 
Ina Letter to a Friend at Oxford. 8vo.1s. Rivington. 


It has been frequently fufpected that the influence of the hea- 
then morals, with which perfons of liberal education are made 
fo early acquainted and rendered fo familiar at {chool, has vitia- 
ted the public tafte for the morality ot the gofpel. Mr. Jenyvns 
in particular, in his late view of its internal evidence, expreffes 
himfelf with fome indignation at the erfeéts of fuch indu- 
ence, in recommending to our admiration and approbation 
the falfe and meretricious virtues of paganifm, inftead of the 
true and genuine virtues of chriftianity. We do not conceive, 
however, with the author of thefe refle€tions, that the fables of 
heathen mythology, which afford fuch a multiplicity of fub- 
jects, and allufions for poetry and the fine arts, can have that 
influence on religion as he fuppofes. His objection to the pla- 
cing the figures of heathen gods and goddefles in chriftian 
churches, in gardens, affembly-rooms and theatres, and of intro 
ducing their charafers and exploits in poems, and paintings, 
are reafonable enough. 

“* When I fee the dragon upon Bow fleeple, I can only wonder 
how an emblem fo expreflive of the devil, and frequently introduced 
as fuch into the temples of idolators, found its way to the fummit of a 
chriftian edifice. I am fo jealous in thefe matters, that I muft confefs 
myfelf to have been much hurt by a like impropriety in a well known 
mulic-eroom, where there is an organ confecrated by a fuperfcription 
to Apollo, altho’ the praifes of Jehovah are generally celebrated by 
it once every month in the choral performances: and it feems rather 
hard that Jehovah fhould condefcend to be a borrower, while Apollo 

is the proprietor. 

He obferves alfo that when we unite, under the charaéter of 
chriftians, we fhould keep up to the ftile of our profeflion. There 
is certainly truth and propriety in this obfervation. But, what- 
ever progrefs a fpirit of heathenifm makes among us, and this 
isnot alittle, we apprehend there is little danger of the greatetft 
enemies to chriftianity adopting the mythology of the pagans. 
Indifferent as its profeflors are in general to the effentials of re- 
ligion, they have at leaftas much attachment to the chriftian re- 
ligion as to any other: nor is there any danger that men, who 
hardly believe in one God will foon be brought to believe ina 
gieat many. If by the growth of heathenifm this writer meant 
merely the decay of genuine chriftianity, we fhould think with 
him, our prefent fituation truly alarming ; for certainly if to 
be mere nominal chriftians be to be real heathens, we live in a 


very heathenifh age, indeed! %* 
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530 Leétures on that Part of the Church Catechifm, &c. 


Subjcription; or Hiftorical Extracts. Humbly inferibed to the 
Right Reverend the Bifhops: And to the Petitioners ; fhewing the 
impropriety of their Petition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hay. 

An ironical deduétion of religious fubfcriptions from the ear- 
lieft ages to the prefent times. The author appears to be well 
acquainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory and the doétrines of the 
gofpel; in his acceptation of the latter, however, he is one of 
thofe Latitudinarians, that take the liberty of modelling them a- 
greeable to their notions, in order to reconcile them, as they 
imagine, more tothe common fenfe and common underftandings 
of mankind, than they appear to be after the eftablithed repre- 
fentation of them. On the coming of the Meffiah, he fays, all 
the myftery of religion was laid afide, as ufelefs. 

‘© Whoever, continues he, fhall examine the doétrines of Chrift 
without prejudice, will find that the capital articles of his religion are 
thefe: the fupremacy, perfections, and abfojute unity of God: the 
neceffity of moral purity, or of repentance for every confcious devia- 

ion from it: the forgivenefs of fins, and moral reititution as the ef- 
fe& of fincere repentance: the belief andacknowledgment that Chrift was 
the Redeemer promifed by God, and predicted by the prophets: that he 

Suffered a@ual death, was again raifed to life: that all fufficient power 
as then given him to raife us at God's appointed time, from the fate 

of actual death to a future life of immortality. At which period, 

there will be a doom of eqiutable retribution to every one according to 

the deec!s done in the body. Thefe, as € apprehend, are the capital 

articles of the religion taught by Jefus Chrilt : in which there 1s no 

difficulty ; nothing unwozthy the affent of a rational man : which call 

for no depth of human learning, nor any uncommon reach of human 
enius to comprehend them.” 

The divinity of our Saviour we fee here left out of our author’s 
erced, nor is the fenfe in which he is to be regarded as a redecmer 
fufficiently explained; and yet fimple and obvious as this writer 
conceives thefe articles of his belief, there are fome of them fuf- 
ficiently incompatible with human reafon to juftify the mere ra- 


tionaliit in his diffent. 
* 





Leftures on that Part of the Church Catechifm, ecmmonly called the 
the Apofiles Creed. Preached in St. John the Evangelifi, Weft- 
minfier. (Purfuant to the Will of Dr. Bufby). By Thomas 
Bennett, M. A. 8vo. §s. fewed. 

Plain, practical difcourfes, in which the preacher neither affects the 
cafuift nor the fcholar ; but addreffes himfelf to the common-fenfe and 


oblervation of a fimple unlettered audience. i 
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Refleciions 
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4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price. 53 
Reflections on Government, with Refpec? to America, S8vo. 15 
Lewis. 


In favour of the Colonifts, Lut little applicable to the prefent ftate 
of the difpute. abhi 





Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publifhed by Dr. Price, intitled 
Obfervations on Civil Liberty, Sc. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 


As this Remarker profeffedly ‘* writes in every page on the fuppo- 
fition that a pacific negotiation may @ke place between Great Britain 
and her colonies,” it is needlefs to notice either the force or foibles of 
his argument; there being no probability of any negotiation taking 
place till too great a fuperiority of force be exerted on one fide, to 


accept of any thing but unconditional fubmiffion on the other. 
* * 





Civil Liberty afferted, and the Rights of the Subjeét defended, 
againfi the Anarchial Principles of Dr. Price. By a Friend ta 
the Rights of the Conftitution. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 


This affertor of Civil Liberty takes the liberty of being very uncivil 
with Dr. Price; whofe Obfervations, he fays, are a moft virulent and 
fcandalous libel on the conftitution, on the king, and on civil liberty. 
~—We do not rightly underftand what he means by a libel on civil 
liberty: but that this pamphlet is a moft virulent libel againfi the 
author of the obfervations on it, is moft certain ; if to charge a writer 
with contemptible bafenefs, unequalled effrontery, hellith falfehood, 
and vile mifreprefentation, be libellous; which we conceive it to be 


an fad, whatever it may be in law. 
ex * 





A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price. By the Author of the Defence 
gf the American Congrefi, in Reply to Taxation no Tyranny, 
vo. 1s. Williams. 


This letter-writer puts us in mind of boys, who, flying their kites, 
fend up, what they call, a meffenger after them to no other apparent 
purpofe than to fhew it foars in the fame line. Dr. Price had faid 
the Americans are not our fabjeéts but our fellow-fubjects. This wri- 
ter is bold enough to fay they are neither one nor the other ; and fo 
far we agree with him that, if they cannot be reduced to fubjection 
by government, they will neither be our fubjeés nor our fellow-fub- 
jets, but muft remain either rebels, as they are, or become of right, 


by the law of arms, their own governors. 
* *R 
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532 A Profped? of the Confequences, ec. 


A Plan of Reconciliation between Great Britain and her Colonies ¢ 
founded in Fujiice and confiitutional Security. 8vo, 1s. Johnfon, 
This writer would have the laws of taxation extend equally to Great 
Britain and her colonies, without the latter haying any {hare in the 
legifllative reprefentation. 


* * & 





The Conftitutional Advocate, 8vo, 1s. Flexney. 


A declaimer in behalf of the colonies, who advances little but what 


has been repeatedly advanced by former writers. 
* * 





Independency the Objet of the Congrefi in America, 8vo. 15. 
Rivington. 

That in the beginning of the prefent unhappy difputes with Ame- 
rica, the majority of the colonifts were moderate enough to fee their 
intereft in an amicable union with Great Britain, isnot to be doubted. 
That their paffions have been fince inflamed to co-operate with the 
fa€lious view of the defigning, artful few, who might have formed a 
{cheme of jndependency, is not improbable. But that the delegates 
of the Congrefs, having once been regaled with the flattering incenfe 
of diftinciion and dignity, fhould be fiill moderate enough not to aim 
at independency, is highly improbable; even if the facts and argu- 


menis of this writer did not render it more than probable. 
*** 





Jn Addrejs to the People of Great Britain in general, the Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the leading Gentlemen of Oppofition in 
particular, on the prefent Crifis of American Politics. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Newbery, 

A warm and pointed exhortation to the members of the oppofition, 
and the nation in genral, to drop their argumentative difputes, and 
unite hand and heait to reduce the Americans to reafon by force, fince 
nothing but that ultima ratio regum is likely to determine the quarrel. 
The cate, as he juflly obferves, is now altered, and the point of right 


is to be decided only by the law of arms. 
* * 





A Profpe of the Confequences of the prefent Conduct of Great 
Britain towards America. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Almon. 

Another ill-omened bird, who, with his raven-croaking, forebodes 

the ruin of the mother-country, for her harfh treatment of her refrac- 


tory children the Americans, 
* * & 
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The Principles of the Revolution vindicated, &-. 533 


Serious and impartial Obfervations on the Bleffings of Liberty and 
Peace. Addreffed to Perfons of all Parties. By a Clerzyman 
in Leicefterfhire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 

Our Leicefterfhire clergyman appears to be a peaceable well-mzan- 

_ ing man; butalas! fo little lovers of peace are our modern champions 
for liberty, that it would be no blefling to them (nay, they would 

not think themfelves in poffeffion of it) if they were not free to quar- 

rel about it.—In addrefling himfelf to all parties, he betrays, in like 
manner, his total ignorance of the parties, whom he is fo folicitous to 
advife. The writer, who addreffes himfelf to the paflions and pre- 
judices of any one patty, may fland a chance of being attended to ; 
but, covet all, all lofe; he who would conciliate oppofite parties will 


be ever deemed an enemy, or at belt be difregarded by both, 
** ® 





The American War lamented. A Sermon, preached at Taunton in 
Devonfhire, Feb. 18th and 25th, 1776. By Fofhua Toul- 
min, M. A. 6d. Johnfon. 

Mr. Toulmin’s profeffed defign in this difcourfe, was ‘* to awaken, 
by a view of the profpects before us, religious fentiments and reflec- 
tions, and to promote the revival of piety and virtue.” It has hap- 
pened, however, that his fermon has been thought by fome a mere 
political harangue. Indeed there is always fome danger of piety’s be- 
ing perverted, whenever it has any connection with politics: a reflec- 
tion, which, we hope, will make this ingenious and fenfible divine 
more cautious how he takes oceafion from me ely political profpedts 


to promote the revival of piety and virtue. - P 
% % 





Refiefians on the American Conteft. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

This profound Refleor tells us it is extremely impolitic to attempt 
to reduce the Americans to fubmiffion by force, lelt it increafe their 
animofity againft the mother-country. It would have been kind of 
him to have pointed out fome other method more efficacious, to pre- 
vail on them to return to their duty. eee . 
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The Principles of the Revolution vindicated, in a Sermon, preached 
before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on lVednéfday, May 29, 
1776. By Richard Watfon, D. D. F. R.S. 4to, 18. White. 
A fenfible and fpirited difcourfe.on the fubje&; the choice of 

which, being delivered to fo learned and enlightened a congregation, 

might be the lefs reprehenfible: though we have more than once de- 

clared our opinion, that the pulpit is not the proper place for politi 

cal harangues. . oe 
4 fi ull 



















534 The Chriftian’s Strength. 


A full Defence of the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefky, in Anfwer to the 
feveral Perfonal Reflections, caft on that Gentleman by the Rev. 
Caleb Evans, in his Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s late Reply, 
prefix'd to his Calm Addrefs. By Thomas Oliver. 12m0. 24. 


Of Mr. Evans's obfervations on Mr. Welley's Calm Addrefs, &c. 
we gave a pretty copious account in the fecond volume of our Review, 
page 328. As thofe obfervations were too poignant to be borne with 
temper, it is no wonder they excited a more turbulent addrefs, in the 
prefent rejoinder; which it muit be allowed is not a retort courteous ; 
but abounds with a petulance and perfonality, impertinent to the 
difpute. 





* * 





A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Wefley’s “© Calm Addrefs to our 
American Colonies.” In fome Letters to Mr. Caleb Evans, 
By Fobn Fletcher, Vicar of Madely. Salop. 12mo. 44. 


Hawes. 


We have here another ca/m addreffer, if calmnefs confift in party 
zeal and political fury. We would recommend to this tory-rory 
prieft a little more chriftian moderation, as well in his future contro- 
verfies in religion as in politicks, Ifindeed he would lay afide both 
and confine his views to the peaceful edification of his paftoral care at 
Madely in Salop, it might be better perhaps for more proud Salopians 


than one. 
* & * 





4 Reply to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher’s Vindication of Mr. Wefley’s 
Calm Addrefs. By Caleb Evans, M. A. 12mo. 6d, Dilly. 


If Mr. Evans has not by much the befl of the argument, he is by 
much the beft argufier. Indeed fo much is to be faid on both fides in 
this controverfy, that it isno wonder if an able controvertialift, take 
which fide he will, always appear to have reafon on his fide. 





The Chriftian’s Strength, A Sermon preached at Wrexham in 
Denbighfbire, by Fofiph Fenkins, A.M. 8vo. Buckland. 


- . Anorthodoxical difcourfe on ¢ Cor. xii. 10. publifhed as we are in- 
* formed at the requelt of the hearerss 


Reflections 


>a 








The Crucifixion. 535 


Sermons to the condemned, Literally intended for the Benefit of 
thofe under Sentence of Death by the Laws of their Country $ 
Spiritually, for all who feel themfelves under Condemnation by 
the Law of God, and who may properly be Jtiled Prifoners of 
Hope. To which is added an Original Dialogue, between the 
Minifter and a ConviGt ordered for Execution. By David Ed- 
wards. i2mo. 2s. Dilly. 


As it would be uncharitable to queftion the fincerity of thofe who, 
voluntarily take on them the melancholy office, of attending fuch un- 
happy criminals as have forfeited their lives to the juftice of the laws ; 
it would equally fo to be critically fevere on their modes of exhortation ; 
which are probably better calculated to the circumftances of moft of 
thofe deplorzble convidls than we are at firft aware of. Pious, and 
penitential, however, as we think Mr. Edwards’s exhortations to his 
prifoners in faé?, we conceive there is not a little fanaticifm enters into 
his application of them to his prifoners of hope. 

* * 





Sonnets. 4to. 1s. Snagg. 


Tneffetual attempts to afcend the hill of Parnaffus; a tafk which 
the author appears to have more inclination than ability to perform. 
* % 





Neatherby: A Poem. By Mr. Maurice of Univerfity College 

Oxford. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearily. 

An ancient Roman flation on the northern borders of Cumberland, 
with its improvements by the Rev. Mr. Graham, the prefent poffeffor, 
is here celebrated in very paflable college rhimes. In fome places, 
indeed, the author rifes above mediocrity and in very few finks 
below it. nll 





Poetical Legends: Containing the American Captive and the Fatal 
Feud. To which is added the Fall of Faétion. By the Author 
of the Cave of Morar, 4t0. 2s. 6d. Donaldfon. 

The profits, accruing from the fale of thefe Legends, being appro- 
priated to the fund for the relief of the fick and wounded troops, &c. 
in America, we fhall fay nothing to depreciate the merit of their com- 
pofition. If charity cover a multitude of fins, it may furely atone for 


mere poetical faults. ah 





The Crucifixion: A Poem. ByT.L. O*Beirne. 4o. 1s. 6d. 
Robinfon. 


There is fome poetry, as Well as orthodoxy, in this divine poem : 
an 
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536 Mac Fingal: Or the Town-Meeting. 


and yet we cannot admit the author to be altogether a divine port. 
Indeed the fubje& is as much above human comprehenfion, as the de- 


{cription of it is fuperior to human imagination. 
* * 





Mac Fingal: Or, The Town-Mecting. A Modern Epic Poem, 
Svo. 1s. Printed at Philadelphia; Reprinted in London, for 
Almon. 


On the fubjeét of this piece, we have received a card, remarking the 
diredtly-contradidory opinions of the Monthly and Critical Reviewers, 
in regeid to its merit: the one comparing it, in wit and humour, to 
our Englith Hudibras, the other declaring it has neither wit, humour, 
por meaning. The card-writer might well fufped that, in appealing to us 
we fhould fay to our rivals, ‘ Brothers, Brothers, you are both wrong.” 
—Our Yankee is not a Hudibras, nor is the author another Butler ; 
he is not, however, deftitute of wit and humour, and the defign of his 
piece is very plain, that of turning into ridicule a town-meeting, in 
which the late circumftances of the inhabitants of Bofton and the Ame-~ 
rican difputes with Great-Britain were canvafled in difputation. The 
fpeechifying of the feveral town-orators is introduced thus: 

** And now the town was fummon'd greeting, 

To grand parading of town-meeting ; 

A fhow, that firangers might appall, 

As Rome's grave fenate did the Gaul. 

High o’er the rout, on pulpit-flairs, 

Like den of thieves in houfe of pray'fs, 

(That houfe, which, loth a rule to break, 

Serv d Heav'n but one day in the week, 

Open the reft for all fupplies 

Ot news and politics and lies) 

Stood forth the conftable, and bore 

His ftaff, like Merc'ry’s wand of yore, 

Wav'd potent round, the peace to keep; 

As that laid dead men’s fouls to fleep. 

Above, and near th’ hermetic ftaff, 

The moderator’s upper half 

In grandeur o’er the cufhion bow’d, 

Like Sol half feen behind a cloud. 

Beneath flood voters of all colours, 

Whigs, Tories, orators and bawlers, 

With ev'ry tongue in either faction, 

Prepar’d, like minute-men, for aétion ; 

Where truth and falfhood, wrong and right, 

Draw all their legions out to fight; 

With equal uproar f{careely rave 
Oppofing winds in Holus’ cave ; 
Such dialogues with earneft face 
Held never Balaam with his als." 
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A Letter from the celebrated Dr. Tiffit, Se. $37 
Fulia Benfin: Or, The Sufferings of Innocence. In a Series of 


Letters founded on well known Fadis. 2 vols. 12mo0. 65. 
Goldfmith. 


The futlerings of Innocence are daily exemplified in fo many well- 
known facts before our eyes, that it was hardly worth while for this 
author to record thofe of Julia Benfon in a book. It is fome comfort, 
however, that fhe was innocent; her cafe would have bee.s worle had- 
fhe been criminal. 





Stenography: Or, A concife and Praéical Syfem of Shert-band 
writing by W. [Villiamfin. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. Brown, 


Among the many fyflems of fhort-hand writing offered to the pub- 
lick, there are few, “which do not poffefs fome ufeful peculiarities. 
This of Mr. Williamfon is by no means inferior in point of difpatch 
aud legibility, the two eflential properties of Brachygraphy, to any 
we have fecn.— 





4n Effay upon the King’ s Friends, with an Account of fome Dif- 
coveries made in Italy, and found in a Virgil, concerning the 


Jories. To Dr. § 7 - &vo. tse Almon. 


A {kit on the tories, founded on Dr. Johnfon’s: Marmor Norfol- 
cienfe. Between the whigs and the tories, however, we cannot help 
thinking his majelly, (parvi is componere magna) may with fome propriety 
fay, with Scrub in the play, *t Ah, brother Martin, I wilh 1 Baye a 
friend !" 








Medical Advice for the Ufe of the Army and Navy, in the prefent 
American Expedition. By William Rowley, M.D. 8v0. 15. 
Newbery. 

Plain and intelligible dire€ions for the treatment of the diforders 

incident to a nautical life, and hot climates. * * 





A Letter from the celebrated Dr. Tiffit, to Dr. Zimmerman, on 
the Morbus Niger, c. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 
In this letter are related the cafes of fome few patients, labouring 
under the difeafe above-mentioned. The mode of cure adviled is 1a- 
tional, and conformable to found practice. 


* * # 
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The Cafe of Nicholas Nugent, E/q; late Lieutenant in the Fira 
Regiment of Fost-Guards. 8vo. 2s. Almon. 


Relative to the imaginary plot to feize the perfon of his majefly, 
the Tower of London, &c. of which Enfign Richardfom gave infor- 
mation to the Secretary of State ; in confequence of which Mr. Sayre 
was apprehended and fent to the Tower; for which commitment an 
action of faife imprifonment has been brought againft the Secretary, 


who was calt by the jury in one thoufand pound damages. 
* * * 





in Appeal to the Officers of the Guards. By F. Richaxdfon, Ene 
- fign, Ge. Ato. 1s. Dodfley. 

This appeal is made in vindication of the author from any imputa- 
tion on his yeracity, in regard to the abovementioned information 


aad plot. 


The Lord High Steward of England, or an Hiftorical Differtation 
on the Origin, Antiquity and Funétiens of that Offiser. 8vo. 
2s. Parker. — saath 
Of this pamplet-we have nothing more to fay than that it feems 

faithfully compiled from genuine materials. 








Lhe Ceremonial for the Trial of a Peer in Weftminfler Hall, with 
Garter’s Lift of the Peerage as it now ftands, dpril 1776. 4to. 
us. Payne. 


Exemplified in the cafe of the Duchels of Kingflon, °* 





Piain and affeFionate Difcourfes on the Sacrament of the Lord’ 5 
Supper. By Fames Ibbetfon, D. D. Bvo. 3s. Brown. 


Thefe difeourfes may be well fliled plain and affedtionate; carrying 
with them the appearance of all that genuine fimplicity and fraternal 
affection, which fhould diflinguith the partakers of the chriftian com- 
munion. oa Nils 





The Da&rine of Faith and Good Works fiated and explained: the 

* Subjiance of a Sermon on the annual Commemoration of Mr. 
Wef?s Charity, at $t. Giles’s Reading, Berks, By Fohn Halle 
qward, 4. M. ' 


A wuly orbodox aad valuable difcourfe. ad 
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CORRES P ONDEWN C E. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


S$ 1R, 

As your review of Baron Dimfdale’s late publication will be read fo much 
more than the work itfelf, I think it a duty incumbent on me to defire you 
will publifh this letter, or take fach notice of it as is confiftent with your - 

lan. 

It is not my defign to enter into a medical refutation of the thoughts on 
general and partial inoculation, but to point out the fallacy of the author's 
objections to the Difpentary for general inoculation, and to obferve that his 
fcheme for extending the practice of that falutary art would prove fo expenfive 
that it could never be adopted either by government or individuals. 

There are fo many concurring caufes to occalion the increafe of deaths 
arifing from the fmall-pox, that I am perfectly convinced it does not proceed 
from inoculation, as advanced by the Baron : on the contrary I think it evi- 
dent that inoculation muft be the means of decreafing the number; fince 
the cfluvia thrown off muft ever be in proportion to the quantity and viru- 
lence of the puftules. I hope fome able perfon will fit down to thew the 
little care and attention that has been taken to afcertain facts, and indeed 
the futility of the whole performance. For the prefent let ws confider this 
matter on the principle of univerfal benevolence, and in order to do this 
more effectually fer the benefit of fociety, let us for a moment admit the 
Baron’s aflertion, that the number of deaths in this diforder is increafed by 
the practice of inoculation. What are the confequences to the {tate ? That 
a greater lofs will be fuftained amongft the laborious part of the community, 
until a general plan of inoculation 1s adopted, for all who are enabled by 
their fituation in life will avail themfelves of its advantages, whilft the poor,, 
without whom fociety cannet exit, are condemned without pity or help te 
the terrible evils and dangerous confequences of the difeafe in its natu- 
ral ftate. 

{tis the dnty of everyman to render all the fervice in his power to that 
fociety of which he is a member. No plan, fraught with great benefits, can 
be carried into practice withont fome difadvantages, but fo long as the 
good effects preponderate, we are not to remain carelcfs or indolent. How 
amazingly abfurd then would it be to defer general inoculation any longer, 
becaufe is is fappofed by a few that the infection is communicated and the 
natural difeafe {pread! In this great city, inoculation, according to our 
author’s idea, is iuffciently practifed to keep “P the natural fmail-pox per- 
petually, yet who can blame parents, whofe with is the welfare and fafcty 
of their families, when he confiders that in the natural ftate of this diforder, 
one dies in feven or thereabouts, and, by inoculation not one in five hun- 
dred. Amazing difproportion! fufficient furely to influence the benevolent 
heart ta extend the practice for the benefit of the helplefs as fpeedily—and on 
as large a feale as poflible. On this principle—the prigciple of univerfal, 
good-wiil to mankind and particular utility to the Rate, the inftitutors of 
the Difpenfary for general inoculatioa fet on foot this charity—They en- 
deavoured to render it moft effentially ufeful. They only wiih that all, who 
confider the affair in its true light, are fenfible ot its propriety would aflit 
in making it as extenfive as they are convinced itis ufeful. They p ainly faw the 
utility of affifting the neceffitous in this time, they termed it therefore a cha~ 
tity for general jnoculation—inviting all whofe want of health did not render 
them untit to partake of its benefits. Of what immediate fervice to the flate 
andto the infantile part of the inhabitants of this city, might this cha- 
rity be made by a little attention and affiduity! 

Refpecting the ftate—It would be politic for government to encourage this 
inftitution and to fend the foldiers and failors who have not had the finall- 
pox as they arrive near the metropolis—Seamen in particular fhould be at- 
tended to, for every onc converiant in that fervice knows how deftruc- 
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tive this-difeafe too often proves amongft this ufeful body of people. They 
might be entertained at quaiicrs according to the uiage of the navy, and 
a very trivial expencé imcured to the ftate. - : - ‘ 

Reipecting the children—and indeed the whole inhabitants of London— 
The officers of the different parifhes fhould make a point of fending their 
poor at ftuted times, or as o ten as they find 2mongftthem any who have not 
had the diforder. This in'a few months, would obviate Baron Dim‘dale’s 
ideal fears, and effectually anfwer the purpofe of his vifionary fcheme—a 
fcheme that can never be carried into execution, 2s the expence won!d be 
greater than tound policy could allow the ftate to be at even on this 
occalion. 

I cannot difmif& the fubject without mentioning one circumftance which 1 
dare fay will trike you forcibly. "The Baron aflerts that the aatural fmall- 

x is greatly increaicd by the practice of inoculation, and yet continues to 
inoeulate largely. Either let him totally defift from the practice, or promote 
2 more eligible amd more practicable mode of carrying the happy confequen- 
ces of it to the poor; for, in the prefent ftate—if we allow hs ideas to be 
jutt—tho'e inoculators, who have the greatcft practice, are doing the great- 
eit mifchicf, and the Baron may be {aid to have flain his thoufands. 

Plea eat 1 am Sir, your moft obedient Servant 

Fane 27, 1775 A GOVERNOR. 





TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As, in the rapidity of compofition and under the neceflity of attending to 
a multiplicity of objects, it is impoflible that many things muft not efcape 
your attention, I —oe will not think it a piece of conceit in myfelf, 
or meant to impeach a fuperior critical fagacity in you, that I take the liberty 
of pointing out a circumftance, in which, { conceive, you have given coun- 
tenance to a piece of falfe criticifm in the ftri&tures ofa very ingemMous writer; 
whofe authority, therefore, it is the more neceflary to {crutinize.—Mr. Mickle 
thetranflator of Camoens’s Lufiad, in defending the delicacy of hisauthor’slan- 
guage, obterves, that in the times in which Camoens lived, delicacy of language 
was iu little underftood even in Engiand, that the grofieft imagery often found 
a place in the pulpit of the moft pious divines; as a proof ot which, he ob- 
ferves, that in the old liturgy, it was eftecmed no indelicacy of expreffion to 
enjoin the wife t2 be buxom in bed and at board.—it muft certainly be from inat- 
tention that you fuffered this fallacious picce of criticifm to efcape uncor- 
rected; as you cannot be ignorant that the word buxom, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and for fome time after, meant merely shedient, yielding, agreeable 
to its original derivation from the Saxon word to bend.—{ wonder that even 
Mr. Mickle fhould be unapprized of this, as Johnion, in his dictionary, gives 
the fame acceptation of the term; obferving that one John de Trevifa a cler- 
gyman tells his patron, in the language of that age, that he is obedient and 
buxom to ali his commands. Spenfer, in like manner, fpeaks of the Irith being 
tractable and juxom to government. Even Milton applies this epithet in the 
fame fen to the air. . 

He with broad fails 
Wirnnow'd the puxom air. 

Johnfon, indeed, conceives that from the very ufe of the term in the old 
matrimonial iervice, its prefent meaning is derived; if fo, that ufe can by no 
means be urged as an inftance of its indelicacy o1 indecency. For tho trae- 
tability and compliance may be the effect of inclination and wantonnefs, do- 
cility and obedience may be equally the effect of modefty and duty. 

Tam Gentlemen, your humble Servant 

Cambridge, June 27, 1776. PR, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Belonging to a focietv, in which your Review is regarded as a literary 
oracic, 1 have frequentiy heard the delay of your promufed Landon Cutalugue 
regretted 
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regretted ; moft of our members being curious to learn the opinion, of critics 
fo bold and unbiafied as yourfelves, regarding publications that ftand higher 
as they conceive, in the efteem of the public than they deferve. At the fame 
time they forefee that,, while a number of now. popular performances are de- 
graded, nota few of thofe, configned by a taftelefs and diffipated aye to obe 
livion, will emerge from their obfcurity and claim a fhare equal to their 
merit in the public efteem.—You wi!l not wonder at this, when I frankly 
confejs that we have among us more than one difappointed author, who me- 
dclily conceives that, if juftice were done him, he might fill up a nich in the 
Temple ot Fame, with as much propriety as many of thoie, whom popular 
partiality has ftuck up there. A {pice of envy, indeed, may intrude ittelf, 
when they flatter themfelves you will proceed fo far as even to ouft fome of 
thofe fortunate favourites ; whofe names have been unaccpuntably hoifted fo 
high on the rubric poft, that even the pretenfions of over weenin,: worth fcarce 
entitle them to fuch eminent exaltation, Be this, however, as it may ; the 
publication of your Catalogue being apparently deferred /ue dic, and even the 
plan of it, as we conceive, too confined to admit of ac ‘pious critique on any 
particular work, an expedient hath been ftarted, which in time may gratify 
our curiofity and at the fame time add not a little to the value of your cri- 
tical compilation. ‘This expedient is that you will occationally indulge your 
readers with an impartial and well-digefted critique, on the moft popular 
Englif books that have appeared within the laft forty or fifty years, or even 
plus ultra: By which means your work will become by decrees a compleat 
body of Englifh criticifm.—That you can allot but a part of each Review 
for this department, is obvious ; but we imagine that in a dearth of new 
publications and in the vacation feafon, the adopting this expedient, in fuch 
proportion as you can find room, will he more acceptable and cdifying to 
your readers than your otherwife neceffarily enlarging your accounts of a few 
books, and thofe of little importance but that arifing from their novelty.— 
The dociljty you have fhewn, in adopting a former hint, communicated by 
our literary club, encourages us to this fecond application ; which, if the 
object of it appears to you in the fame light it does to us, we doubt not you 
will honour with yourconfideration and compliance. : 
Weare your humble Servants, 

London, June 29, 1776. A READING CLUB 

- ; ; By Order. I. B. Secretary. 

.* The Reviewers having confidered of the above expedient, are difpo- 
fed to adopt it, in the degree propofed, and for the reafon Jaft afligned, viz. 
the want of room in their London Catalogue for a very copious account of any 
particular work. ‘The publication of that Catalogue, however, is not defer 
red fine die, but will. make its appearance with all poflible expedition. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Rev. Mr, Prieftley’s Letter is received, and his correfpondence on the 
fubject propofed acceptable, on the conditions pseferibed, viz. no alteration 
whatever.— 

S. W’s letters would be better fent to the Gent/eman's or fome other refpec- 
table Magazine.— 

We are forry there are fo many labourers in the literary vineyard that we 
can give no encouragément to our ingenious correfpondent at Portfmeuth.— 
Should any thing fpon offer, fhe fhall hear from us. 

Fond as the Reviewers are of jokes, they are like other people, in not 
chufing to have them cut too often at their own expence. No packets, there- 
fore, fent them from diftant parts of the kingdom, will, for the future be re- 
ceived, unlefs franked or the poftage paid. 

‘The Reviewers are much flattered by H. S. and others, in the great de- 
ference paid to their judgment; but they cannot, unlefs to bookfellers, give 
any private opinion of unpublifhed manufcripts. The MSS. of H. S.—M. 
B.—T. D. and S. V. will therefore be redelivered to the bearer or addrefs of 


each refpedively. 
a CATA- 
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FOREIGN BOOKS, lately publithed. 


FRENCH. 
Fiifioire de ? Academie Royale des Infcriptions & Belles Lettres, &:. 


tom. xxxvi. 4to. Paris. 
This volume of the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions 
and the Belles Letters, confifis of extracts taken from the regifters of 
the academy from the year 1767 to 1769 inclufive. 


Hifioire Critique de la Decouverte des Longitudes, par Panteur de 
Lf Afironomie des Marins. 8vo. Paris. 

The Critical Hifiory of the Difcovery of the Longitude, contains a 

detail of the feveral pradlical attempts that have been made to effe& that 

difcovery by watches, time-keepers, &c. and is executed with accuracy. 


Hiftoire de la Quercile de Philippe de Valis & d& Edovard IT. 
continuée fous leurs fucceffeurs, Sc. 120. 4 vols. Paris. 
The Continuation of the Hiflory of the rivalfhip between France 
and England, by Mr. Guillard of the French Academy. 


Infiructions Pune pere & fes enfans, fur la Nature S fur la Reli= 
gion. 8vo. 2 tom.. Geneve. 

Moral and pious inftrudtions, written by a father for the ufe of 
his children. This father is Mr. Trembley, well known in the philo- 
fephical world for his difcoveries in natural hiftory. 
Moyens @extirper 'Ufure, on projet d’ Eftablifament d'une Caiffé ’ 

de prét Public a frx per cent. 8c. 12m0.. Paris, 

A Projeé for the Extirpation of Ufury, by the Eftablifhment of a 
Fund for lending Money to Indivwluals on various Security, at fix per 
eent. A project fomething fimilar to the Charitable Corporation 
fcheme, fet on foot in England above fifty years ago. 

L’ Etude del’ Homme. Par M]. Contan. 12m0. 

If, as our countryman has it, 

The proper fludy of mankind is man, 
we may with propriety recommend this little tract, by M. Contan, ag 
by no means the leaft inftruGive on the fubject. 


Expofition Anatomique des Organes des Sens, Ge. avec figures. 
fol. tom. I. 

Anatomical Plates, with judicious and explicit Hluftrations. The 

prints are tolerably well engraved and coloured, by M. d’Agoty, the 


elder, 


Paris. 


Le 
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La France Illufire, ou le Plutarque Francois, Annee. 1775. 4to- 
Paris. 

Another volume of Mr. Turpin’s French Plutarch, fpiritedly, though 
fomewhat incorreclly written. This volume contains the lives of Mar- 
fhall Saxe, the Chancellor d'Agueffeau, amd Marthall de Belle-Ifle. 
The plates are really well engraved. 


Cours d'Etude pour PInfiruction du Prince de Parma. 16 tom. 
Svo. Parma. 
A Courfe of Study for the Infirudtion of the Prince of Parma. This 
work was compiled by the celebrated Abbé de Condillac, and is ont 
of the moft compleat performances of the kind extant. 


Le Bienfaits de la Nuit, Od:. 8vo. Paris. 

As Mr. André, the ingenious author of this ode, frankly confeffes 
he has {poilt it, by imputing that to the night which is equally charac- 
teriftic of the day, it may be needlefs to remind him of the logical ear= 
rulity of old Polonius, that to prove day is day and night is night, 
what is it but to mifpend both day and night. Other pocts lefs mo~ 
deft, however, may profit by the obfervation. 


Effi fur ? Hiftotre Naturelle de St. Domingue, 8c. avec figures, 
Paris. . 
This Effay on the Natural Hiflory of St. Domingo, appears to be 
faithfully drawn up on the fpot, as we learn, by Father Nicholfon, 
a Dominican friar, who refitted fome years on the iiland, 


Difcours fur les Monumens Publics de tous les Ages B de tous les 
Peuples connus, Fc. Paris. 

This extenfive undertaking, giving an account of all the public mo- 
numents in the known world, has been impofed on bimfelf by the 
Abbe de Luberfic, and is calculated to form a compendious hiftory of 
the arts in their progrefs from the moft ancient to modern times. 

La Propriété Litteraire defendue. 8vo. Gottingen 

A tranflation from a tra& on the fame fubject, written in German by 
J. S. Putter; in which literary piracy is tried, on the uniyerfal prin~ 
ciples of Law of Equity, and condemned. 

Examen Critique des Anciens Hijioriens @ Alexandre le Grand. 
4to. Paris, 

The Royal Academy of In{criprions and Belles-Letters having pro- 
pofed a Critical Examination of the ancient Hiltorians of Alexander 
the Great, as the fubjed of a prize for the years ¢770 and 1772, the 
preference was given to Baron de St. Croix, author of the prefent per- 
formance: which has fince received fome finifhing toaches by the 
mafterly hand that firll defigned it. , 

Syfteme Phyfique &@ Morale de la Femme, Paris. 

This is an ingenious philofophical treatife on the firuéture, confli- 
tution, functions, and manners peculiar to the female fex. 


Reflexions 
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Reflexions Philofopiques fur PImpct. Paris. 


The author of thefe Philofopical Reflections on Taxes, Mr. Jerom 
Tifaut de la Noue, might have faved himfelf much trouble, if he had 
reflected that in the impofition, as well as colle€tion of taxes, it is im- 
pothbleto admit that ‘* Taxation is no tyranny. ''—At belt, it is but an 
objec purely political, in which found philofophy has little to do, It 
is notorious that, in every country, where taxes are eflablifhed, the go- 
vernment are induced to wink at vices, and even encourage luxury and 
debauchery, for the fake of increafing the income of the public trea- 
fury. It is fine talking of liberty, and even benevolence, humanity 
and chriflian charity, for inflance, in England, where an unconftitu- 
tional, oppreffive and cruel mode of arreft and imprifonment for fmall 
debts, is kept up, merely becaufe the dutics on the procefs bring an 
enormous fum annually into the flamp-office. 


Relation de differens Voyages dans les Alpes du Faucigny. Mae- 
ftricht. 

An Account of different Journies among the Alps of Faucigny. 
Thefe journies were taken by the celebrated Mr. de Luc and Mr. Den- 
tant; the relation of them abounding in meteorological and other at- 
mofpherica! informations. 

Hiftoire de Paftronomie ancienne, Fc. gto. Paris. 

The hiftory of ancient aflronomy commences at the earlieft era, 
and ends with the eflablifhment of the {chool of Alexandria.——It is 
written by Mr. Bailly of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and has 
much merit. 


Lettres intereffantes du Pope Clement XIV. tom.i. Paris. 

The charaGer of Ganganelli will no doubt recommend his epiftolary 
correfpondence to all who have heard of his literary or perfonal merit ; 
it is not, however, very certain that the prefent publication is 
genuiae. 


Diéicnaire Mineralogique and Hydroligique de la France, ce. 

8vo. Paris. ' 

This Mineralogical and Hydrological Di&ionary, is the work of the 

celcbrated Mr. Buehoz ; who has already given the publica Veteri- 

narian Di&ionary or difionary of domeftic animals, and a di@tionary 

of French trees, fhrubs and plants; intended altogether to compofe a 
complete oeconomical and phyfical hiftory of France. 


Theorie du Luxe. 8vo. Paris. 

A Theory of Luxury, a tra& on the old plan, to prove private 
Vices public benefits. ‘The author, however, hath more to fay than 
moft of thofe who have taken his fide the queftion ; there is allo 
much truth and more ingenuity in many of his reflections. 


Seconde Lettre de M. Pinto 4 ?Occaficn des Troubles des Colomies 
Americans, &c. $vo. Hague. 

_ This fecond letter is a fequel to the firft by the fame author, addref- 

ted to fome phyfician in Jamaica, recapitulating the belt —— in 

avOoug 
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favour of the Englifh government as to their condu® refpecing its 
American colonies. In the letter before us, this ingenious Writer pro- 
ceeds on thofe arguments to ftart others of a fimilar tendency ; con- 
cluding that, although fooner or later America will become inde- 
pendant of the mother-country, that period is not yet arrived; and 
that it is even the intereft of France, Spain, Holland, and Portugal, 
to prevent fuch an independancy.—We own we do not [ee into the” 
force of the latter argument ; at the fame time, we conceive, if the pe- 
riod of independancy be not now come, the mother-country will take 
fuch effe€lual methods in reducing the colonies to obedience, as to pre- 
vent the poffibility of their making fuch another attempt for a great 
number of years at leaft to come. Ineffectual firuggles for liberty rivet 
but the chains of fubjection the clofer. 

Effai fur les Phenomenes relatifs aux Difparitions Periodiques de 

Panneau de Saturne. Paris. 

‘The fubject of this effay is the phenomena relative to the periodical 
difappearance of Saturn’s Ring. It having received the approbation 
of the feveral learned academicians, appointed to examine it, we muft 
prefume it merits the general eulogiums beftowed on its author, Mr. Du 
Sejour of the Royal Academy at Paris, and the Royal Society of London. 
Catcchif{me Jur Part des accouchmens pour les Sages-Femmes, &e. 

12mo, Paris. 

This catechifin, as it is called, on obffetric art, compiled, as we 
learn, at the expence and by the order of the French government, for 
the country midwives, isa proof of the politic and jadicious attention 
of the miniftry to an article of police which moft effentially affects their 
national population, It is a pity fome fuch an expedient cannot be 
adopted in this country; ludicrous as it would verbally be, to put our 
old women back again to learn their Catechi/m. 


GERMAN, LOW DUTCH, DANISH, &c. 


Carfien Niebubr’s Reifebe{chreibung nac Arabien und andern umlieg - 
end Laenden. 4to.. tom 1. Copenhagen. 

Niebuhr’s voyage to Arabia and its adjacent countries,—Mr. Nie- 
buhr is the only traveller who furvived the journey, made by order 
of the King of Denmark, fome few years ago, to explore the fouth- 
eaflern part of Africa. The end of that journey, was net, however, 
altogether defeated; Mr. Niebuhr giving a fenfible and apparently 
faithful account of thofe countries he hed the opportunity of vifiting. 
Phyfognomifche Fragmente Zur beforderung der Menfchenkenni/s und 

Menjfchenliebe, Ge. gto. Leipfic. 

A Colleaion of Fragments on Phyfiognomy, detigned, fays the au- 
thor, to promote the knowledge and love of mankind. Mr. John 
Cafper Lavater, Deacon of Zurich, muft have a better opinion of 
mankind on the ground of phyliognomy than fomc other philofophers 
deduce from experience they conceiving that the more one knows of 
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mankind the lefs is one apt to love them. On the whole this publi- 
cation is a fingular performance, fincly ornamented with cuts ; which 
ferve however more to embellifh the book than illufirate the argu- 
ment. 


Weft-phoelifche Alter thumer, ce. B8vo. Solengen, 

It was once made a ferious queftion, we are told, among a club of 
Erench beaux-efprits, whether a German could bea wit. We have, 
in thefe Weftphalian Antiquities, a proof pofitive that it is poflible. 
The author had probably feen the famous piece of Englifh pleafantry 
of this kind, entitled the Antiquities of Wheatfield. In the manner of 
which we have here a formal demonfiration, more antiquo, that the cruci- 
fers of Chrift and decapitators of John the Baptift, were Weftphalians. 
Befcheftigungen der Berlinifchem Gefeli{chaffs Naturforfchender 

Friende, Fc. Part I. Berlin. 

The Tranfadions of an Amicable Society of Natural Philofophers 
at Berlin. ‘Thele tranfactions contain two-and-twenty valuable papers 
on fubje@s of natural hiltory and experimental philofophy. 


Befiatigte Wahrheit, dafs der Heiland in einer Hoele unter der 
Stadt Bethichem gebohren worden. 8vo. Nuremberg. 

The very learned Saruuel William Oetter here labours to prove that 
our Saviour was born ina cavern under the town of Bethlehem.— 
that this cavern was neverthelefs a /lable, according to the general idea 
of our Saviour’s birth-place, and not a cellar, is a point which he has 
not fatisfactorily cleared up. 

Shakefpeare Schaufpicle. Zurich. 

A new monument eiected by the literati of Germany, to the ho- 
nour of our countryman the immortal Shakefpeare ; whofe plays are 
here wanflated into the German language, and publifhed in a very 
{plendid and — manner. 


Miiner’s Vermifchte Philofaphifche Schr iften, &c. Leipfic. 
The Philofuphical Works of Meiner ; containing eight diiferta- 
tiens in the German language on fubjects of claflical antiquity, and one 
in latin on the philofophy of Cicero. 


ITALIA N. 


Vite di Pittcri, Seutori ed Architetti che anno lavorato in Roma, 
morti dal 1641, fina al 1673. Da Giambattifia Pafferi, Pit- 
tore e Poeta. Roma. 

Giawnbattifla Paileri, who is here fliled poet and painter, was a dif- 
ciple of the famous Dominichino, by whofe inftru@ions he himlelf tells 
us he greatly profited ; but, beginning too late in life, it does not ap- 
pear that he was a much better painter than he was a poet. Luckily, 
his poems recommended him to Cardinal Altieri, who thought him 
good enough fora prieft, and accordingly promoted him in the ‘chure h, 
ani afforded him leifure to write thefe Memoirs of his colemporary 

artifis. 


Saz gio 
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Saccio fipra la Religione, del Conte Giovam Baitijla Gicvo. Evo. 


ict 
Milano. ” 

A confutation of the principal arguments that have been brought 
againft Chriftianity, as well in ancient as moderntimes. By a young 
nobleman, a Knight of the Order of St. Stephen. 

Lettere Inedite, Fc. 8vo. Florence. 

This colle&tion, of the unpublifhed letters of illuftrious men, affords 
abundant gratification to the curiofity of the learned. In the prefent 
volume are fome written by Campanella—Borelli—Gaffendi— Tl ycho- 
Brahe—and many other celebrated perfonages. 

Nuova Defcriztone di Roma antica e moderno, Sc, 8vo, Roma. 

This new defcription of Rome, notices particularly the feveral alte- 
rations made with regard to the ancient monuments under the late 
Pope. 

La Metecrologia applicata all? Agricoltura. 4to. Vinezia. 

The Application of Meteorology to Agriculture, is at once fo obvi- 
ous and natural, that it is no wonder the propofal of a prize for the 
bef ‘Preatife on the fubje@, fuggefled itfelf to the Academy of Mont- 
pellier, It appears to be in confequence of that propofal the Abbé 
‘Toaldo, profeflor of aflronomy at Padua, produced the prefent tra& : 
which not only carried the prize propofed, but has obtained the autho- 
rity of an additional one from the Senators of Venice, who pretide 
over the univerfity of Padua. 


La Falfa Filofophia, &c.—Falfe Philofiphy, or Atheifis, Deifts 
and Materialifis convicted of High-Treafun againft Kings, Ma- 
gifirates and all in lawful Authority uader them. § vol. ato. 
Madrid. 

Au antidote to infidelity and fcepticifm ; which are faid to be daily 
gaining ground in Spain, ‘The evil may be certain and the remedy 
feafonable ; but, it is, like many others, confined and topical. Ing 
country whee the fceptics and infidels are free-thinkers, it would re- 
quire better logicians, than the Inquifition can pick out of the univer- 
{ity of Salamanca, to attack them on the principles of reafon. 

Metodo per formare le Viti.—A Method of confirucling Vizes. 

By Father Molina. 4to. Milano. 

If Father Molina were at Birmingham, he might give our artifans 
fome hints, on which they might improve the vizes in common ufe; 
but unlefs practice goes hand in hand with theory, little is to be done 
in mechanics. 


Lexioni Fifico Anatomiche, e.—Phyfico- Anatomical Ledlures, de- 
livered at the Amphitheatre of the Royal Hifpital of St. Afaria 
in Florence. 4to. Livorno. 

Thefe Le&ures were delivered by the late cclebrated Raimond Cocchi, 
profeffor of anatomy and antiquarian to the Grand Duke of Tufcanv, 
and contains many curious obfervations on fubjetis effential to the 
animal economy. 


Nnnege LATIN. 
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Jiccdita Litteraria, en MSS. Codicibus evuta vol. IF. 8vo. 
Rome. 

The fecond volume of a Collection of ancient Manufcripts feleQed 
from various Libraries, the names of which are reipeclively annexed to 
each extract. The prefent volume contains feventeen of thcfe MSS. 
on fubjects not incurious. 


Hiftoria Reformationis Ecclefarum Reticarum. 2 vol. 4to. Lindau, 
An important and interefling addition to ecclefiaflical hiflory, be- 


‘ing the Hiftory of the Reformation in Rhatia, the country of the Gri- 


fons, between Italy and Switzerland; the tranfadions of which have 
hitheito been involved in obfcurity. 
Monumenta Antiquiffima Hiftorie Arabum. Gotha. 

Thefe Monuments of Arabic Hiflory are publifhed by Mr. J. Gott- 
fried Eichhorn, and confift of a differtation on the moft ancient re- 
cords of the Arabians—Kothaiba’s genealogical tables; with his hif- 
tories of the kings of Syvia and Hirtenfia.—The famous Schultens of 


Leyden, had formed the defign of a fimilar publication, in order to 


elucidate the hiflory of the Arabians, of which the Monumenta Jok- 
fadinarum were a part. 


Novi Commentarii Reg. Soc. Gottingenfi. ato. Gottingen. 

The fifth volume of the Philofophical Tranfadious of the Royal So- 
ciety at Gottingen. 

P. Vincenti Faffini, Se. de Apafotica arizin Evangeliorum Ec- 
chee Catholice liber fingulars adver fics Nichulaum Frevatum, 
4to. Leghorn. 

Profeffoy Faffini of Pifa hath here entered into a defence of the au- 
tlenticity of the four golpels, in anfwer to the celebrated Freret. 

Gradus Tarinenfis: cum figuris. 4to. Turin. 

The Account of an Admeafurement of a Degree of Longitude in 
Piedmont ; made by Abbe Canonica and Father Becearia, by order 
of the king of Sardinia. 

dD. Fe eC, See effer Fungorum, qui in Bavaria & in Palatinatn 
circa Rati ‘bonam m, nase eigek Icones. tom. iv. Ratifbon. 
We are glad to find this fourth volume is the laft, and that the en- 

gravings in this curious work, amounting to pate hundreds, really 

contain all the different kinds of mufhrooms that grow in Bavaria and 
the Paiatinate ab out Ratifbou.—-We fhould be forry to depreciate tha 
labours of any dep vartment iv Natural Hillory ; but we teally think 
the furgufes flhould be tke lalt objects in mature that fhould Le treated 
fo much en detail. 

Specimen de Seriebus ‘ Convergentii ws. Ato. Verona, 

A Differtation on Converging Scries.—Mr. A. Maria Lorgna, co- 

Jonel of engine cCTSs and prot iefior in the Mil onary College of Verona, 

diffatished with the methods of the mo! cclebrated mathematicians in 

ticating of this fubdjed, here propeles a method of his own. 
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ALPHABETICAL 


0 


TITLES, NAMES AND REMARK 


Abbaye, Mr. de I’ his eflays on agri- 
culture 4C4 
Account of the weather, &c. in South 
Carolina 44 
Additions to the works of Pope 417 
Agriculture, eflays in 24 
Addrejs to the people on the conteits 
between Great Britain and America 
252 
to the genius of America 414 
to the members of parliament, 

on the neceflity of an act to reg 
the rates of carriage and porterage 
of goods 463 
to the people of Creat Britain 
&e. on the predent critis of Ame- 
rican politics 530 
Advice, a brother’s to his fifters 48 
Advocate general, thoughts on the ne- 
ceflary appointment of 496 
Air, experiments on by Dr. Prieftley 
12 
—— late difcoveries in, ufeful in the 
materia medica 13 
remarks on its weight and ela{- 
ticity 207 
not heated by the paflage of the 
rays of Jight 270 
American colonies, remarks on the dif- 
ferent opinions concerning 53 
meafures, a further exami- 
nation into 170 
: war, confiderations on il. 
congrefs journal of the pro- 
ceedings of id. 
— reflections on 315 
Anufemenis poetical at a villa near 
Bath, Vol. IL. 26 
Amwell, a defcriptive poem, by Johu 
Scott Efq. 326 
Animals cruelty to, expofed 126 
Anjfly, Mr. his election ball 70 
Appeal, enfign Richardfon’s to the of- 
ficers of the guards 538 
Arabic language, Richardfon’s gram- 
mar of $0 
Arabs, fingular cuftom of 475 
Art, man’s natural ftate 341 
Athens, Dr. Chandicr’s defeription of 

44 


INDEX 
F 


AT Yr 


ABLE PASSAGES, 


B 
Bankrupt, Mr. Foote’s comedy of 452 
——— a feene extracted from id. 
Baptiji-miuifier, a letter to 326 
remasks on 439 
Bedlam, a ball, a poetical medley 414 
Bellamy’s familv preacher 487 
Benignus, the life of continued 377 
Blecramesr wothed white, an opera 156 
— a feene taken from 157 
Llojoms of virtue, a feries of letters 253 
Boarding tchools for young ladies, an 
enquiry into their prefent ftate 253 
Book-ceeping,an eafy introduction to 80 
——_——— Quin’s rudiments of 49r 
Border-hiflory, Ridpath’s, of England 
and Scotland 463 
Brewizg, obitervations on the art of 
167 
Brecklefby, Dr. his letters to Prieft!ey 
73 
Brether’s advice to his fitcr: 43 
Bulls, the Irith have tett off making 
them 
Buncle John, jun. gentleman 
Burney, Dr. his hiftory of mufic 
102, 


3» 


37 
345 
80 
194 
Cc 


Calendar, a farming one 80 
Campbell Dr. George, his philofophy 
oi rhetoric 396, 426, 502 
Candle-jnuffirs, Mr. Pinchbeck’s patent, 
an ode on 385 
Captive freed the, a poetical effay 328 
Carcy Sir Robert, gives the firft infor- 
mation to king James of the death 
of Queen Elizabeth 465 
‘arolina, Chalmer’s account of the 
weather and difeafes of 39 
Cafe of captain Nugent of the guards 
253 

of Ir. Lott 225 

of the widows of the officers of 

the navy 332 
Cofine’s at Venice, deferiptionof 357 
Ciitle, Mr. Miils’s treatife of 384 
Chalmer’s, Dr. account of the climate 
and difeafes in Carolina 39 
Chandler, Dr. his travels into Creece 
445, 498 
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— wholefome laws among 359 
Venifon, the haunch of, a poetical 
epiftle from the late Dr. Goldimith 
to Lord Clare 408 
Venus, the ifland of, poetically de- 
feribed by Camoen 99 
Ugbrooke park, a poem, addrefled to 


Lord Clifford Ato 
View of the internal evidence of the 
chriflian religion 508 
Vindication Mr. Fletcher's, of Welley’ s 
calm addrefs 532 
Volcanos German, Rafpe’s account of 
478 

Voltaire, his young James, or fage oa 
atheift 392 
—his cenfure of Camoen’s Luciad 


ill founded 21 


Uniformity in religion not to be en- 
forced by civil government 342 
Wafps, the, a fable 13r 


Week ata cottage, a paftoral tale 412 
Wealth of nations, an enqu'ty i t» the 

caufes of 178 
Weather, exceffive heat of, in Carolina 


ad 
‘Wefley, the Rev. Mr. John, a letter to 
gil 


— Mr. Hawes’s examination of his 


primitive phyfic 412 
— Oliver’s defence of, in anfwer to 

Evans 53% 
— Fletcher’s vindication of ib, 
— Evan’s reply to Fletcher’s vindi- 

cation of ib. 


Wefton, Thomas the comedian, po 
moirs of 
Weft-India difeafes, practical rematks 
on 496 
Williams’s fermon, preached on the 
opening of Margaret Street — 
30 
-_ ig the, a poem 170 
Vhirlwind, an account of one in Ca- 
“-~ 48 
White, de utilitate langue Arabicz $0 
Whitefide’s Mr. John, fermon on the 
duty of hearers go 
Williams, Six Charles Hanbury, his Ra 
etical epiftle to Sir Hans Sloane 424 
Wit, remarks on the nature of 400 
Wit and humour, on the difference 
of, a poem Fs 
critical remarks on 
Women of South Carolina deferibed 2 
— of Athens and Albania A449 
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CONTAINED IN THLS VOLUME; 


CLASSICALLY AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


WITH REFERENCES TO THE 


Review for the Month in which they are feverally mentioned. 
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HISTORY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &e. 


Month. Page. 
Ancient Nations, Sabbathier’s Account of the Inftitutions, Manners 


and Cuftoms of, traniflated by Stockdale, Svo. @ vol. 10s. Becket. 
Marsh—e 23 
Annals of Scotland, by SirD. Dalrymple. 4to. 15s. Murray. Jan.— 1 
Border-hiftory, Ridpath’s, of England and Scotland. gto. 11. 1s. Cadell. 
June—463 
England, Strutt’s compleat View of the Manners, Cuftoms, Arms, Ha- 
bit, &c. of its ancient Inhabitants. 31. 3s. White. — Fel.—170 
Greece, Travels in, by Dr. Chandler. gto. 16s. Cadell. JFune—445 
Freland, Dr. Curry’s Review of the Ciyil Wars in. 4to. 158. one 5 
prili—e 
aTour in, 1775. By Mr. Twifs. 8vo. 4s. Robfon. Muy—gea 
Moray, the Hiftory of the Province of. By Dr. Lactilan Shaw. gto. 
12s. 6d. Donaldfon. jan.— 31 
Mujfic, Dr. Burney’s Hiflory of. 4to. 11. 118. 6d. Robinfon. Feb.—102 
Roman Empire, Mr. Gibbons’s Hiftory of the Fall of. vol. I. 4to. 
il. 1s. Cadell. — Feb.—118 
Scotland, Dalrymple’s Annals of. See Annals. jan.—t 
South-Carolina, an Account of the Weather and Difeafes of. By Dr. 
Chalmers. Svo. 2 vol. 6s. Dilly. —  fan.—3q 


DIVINITY, PHILOSOPHY, LAW, kc. 


Brute Auvimals, on the Duty of Mercy and Sin of cruelty to. By 
Dr. Primatt. 8vo. 4s. Johnfon. — Feb.—13 3 
Chrift, Refle@ions on the Life and Character of. 1s. Rissa 0 
Feb.—170 

Chriftian's Strength. A Sermon. By Mr. Jenkins. Svo. yaa 
PP-—532 

Chriflian Religion, Soame Jenyns's View of the internal Evidence of. 
Svo. gs. 6d. Dodfley. App.—508 
Chrift, the Divinity of, a Plea for. By Mr. R. Robertfon. $vo. 
1s. 6d. Keith. — April—297 
Church 
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Church Catechifm, Mr. Bennett's Le&ures on that Part called the 
Apofile’s Creed. 8vo. 53. App.—534 
Citizen, the Morality of. 4to. 1s. Kearfly. aie jJan.— 54 
Daniel's Prophecies; an Effay toward the Interpretationof. By R. 
Amner. 3s. Johnfon. 
Fumily Preacher, Mr. D. Bellamy’s. 4to. 11. 1s. Law. June—487 
Faith and good Works, the Doétrine of, flated and explained. By 
John Hallward. - - App.—538 
Female Sex, Sermons on the Charafer and Condu& of, By Dr. For- 
dyce. Svo. gs. Gd. Cadell. Feb.—146 
Hearers, the Duty of. A Sermon. By Mr. John Whitefide. Svo. 
1s. Buckland. jan.— 80 
January the 30th, 1776, the Bifhop of St. David's Sermon on. White. 








Infiruétions for young People in the public Worfhip of God. By 
Mr, Croker. 1gmo. Robinfon. —-— — April—3 30 
Fy in Heaven, and the Creed of Devils. Two Sermons. By Au- 
guftus Toplady. 8vo. 1s. Vallance and Simons. — Feb.—149 
Lindfay’s Apology, a Reply to the Author of the Remarks on a [crip- 
tural Confutation of. 8vo. 6d. Law. June—4g2 
Liturgy, an univerfal one, for the Ule of the Chapel in Margaret- 
fixect, London. 8vo. gs. Payne. —— April—303 
Liturgy, a Sermon on the Introdudiion of. By D. Williams. 8vo. 
6d. Payne. Apil—303 et eq. 
Liberty and Neceffity, an Effay on. In Anfwer to Toplady. 12mo. 
1s. Hawes. jfan.—s58 
Moir’s Difcourfes on practical Subjeéts. Svo. 3s. Cadell. April—eS6 
Primitive Religion elucidated and reflored. 12mo. Wallace and Stone- 
houfe. -- April—308 
Religious Inftru€ion, Dr. Shaw’s Comparative View of the Modes of 
promoting. 2 vol. 8vo. 8s. Richardfon and Urquhart. Feb.—111 
Refignation no Proof. A Letter to Mr. Jebb. Svo. 1s. 6d. White. 
an.—62 

Sacred Annals, or the Life of Chri. By Dr. Morell. wat 3s. 6d. 
Longman. _ Fune—495 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, Dr. Ibbetfon’s plain and atfectio- 
nate Difcourfes on. Svo. 3s. Brown. Apb.—538 
Sermons. By the late Rey. Charles Peters. 8vo. 5s. 3d. Bathurtt. 
Func—495 

Scripture, Obfervations on divers Paflages of. By Mr. Harmer. Svo. 
g vol. 11s. Johnfon. -— — Fune—47 5 
State, the intermediate, Marriot’s Confiderations on. Three Sermons. 
Svo. 1s. Od. Leacroft. —_— April—3 33 
Trials of Metfis. Smith and Hollis, for Bribery at the Elecion for 
Hindon, gto. 1s. 6d. Gurney. — — Fune—456 


ARTS 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, &c. 


Agriculiure, Abbaye’s Effays on. 4to. 4s. 6d. Carnan. March—2o4 
Book-heeping, an eafy Introdudtion to. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Newbery. 


————— Quin’s Rudiments of. Svo. 1s. 6d. Bew. Fune—4q1 
Blood, Dr. Levifon’s Eiliy on the Life of. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies. 
April—316 
Brewing Malt-liquors, Obfervations on the Art of. Svo. es. Wilkie. 
Feb.—166 
Calendar, a Farming one. 1s. Bell. _ Fan.—S8o 
Cough and Fever, the prefent Epidemic, Grant’s Account of. 8vo. 
6d. Cadell. — _— — Fan.—S8o 
Children, the Difeafes of, and their Remedies. S8vo. 5s. Cadell. 
Fune—489 
Difpenfatories, the London and Edinburgh, Obfervations on. By 
Dr. Rutty. Svo. 3s. 6d. Dilly. Feb.—170 
Diarian Mifceliany, the. Publifhed by Mr. Hutton. 6 vol. 19mo. 
il. Igs. bound. Robinfon. — — Fune—48o 
Experimental Philofophy, Dr. Goldfmith’s Survey of. Svo. 2 vol. 19s. 
Carnan. — Fune—454 
Eyes the, an Enquiry into the Nature and Caufe of a fingular Difeafe 
in. By Dr. Murat. 4to. 1s. Nicol. — Fan.—8o 
Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air. By Dr. 
Priefiley. vol. IL. Svo. 6s. Johnfon. — Fan.—12 
Fortification-field, an Effay on. By J. C. Pleydell. 8vo. 1s. Nourfe. 
Fan.—8o 
Glandular Secretion, an Effay on. By Dr. Hendy. 8vo. gs. Bell. 
Fune—458 
Logic, Ontology, and the Art of Poetry. 1gmo. 3s. Carnan, 
Fune—4go 
Mathematical Mifcellanies. By Mr. Emerfon. Svo. 7s. 6d. Nourfe. 
May—381 
Materia Medica antiqua & nova, kc. By Dr. Rutty. Dilly. 
Medical Subje&s, Tracts on. By C. Efte. 1s. Gd. Davies. 


Morbus Niger, a Letter from Dr. Tiffot to Dr. Zimmerman, concern- 
ing. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. — _ App.—537 
Mujcles, the human, a fhort Defcription of. By Mr. Innes. 12mo. 
38. 6d. Murray. — _ Fan.—51 
Navigator's Guide to the Oriental or South Seas. By Mr. S. Dunn. 


Svo. 155. — -- April—3 32 
Perfpeétive, a compleat Treatife of. By T. Malton. April—288 
Philofophical TranfaGions, the, of the Royal Society. vol. LXV. Part 

Il. for the Year 1775. 4t0. 78. 6d. Davies. — March—188 
Plantarum Nova Genera. By Dr. Fofler. 4to. 11. 78. White. 

Feb.—170 
Stenography, or a Syftem of Short-hand Writing. By W. William- 
fon. Svo. 10s. Od. Brown. — —_ Ath 337 
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PUILOLOGY, CRITICISM, CLASSICS, ke. 


Avabice Lingue de Utilitate. 1s. 6d. White. — Fan.—8o0 
Grammar ot the Arabic Language. 10s. 6d. Murray. -. Fan.—8o 
‘Grammar and Rhetoric. 1gmo. 1s. 6d. Carnan - Fune—4qx 
Cranmar, Wynne's univerfal one. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Brotherton. - 


April—286 
Language, of the Origin and Progrefs of, a Diflertation. By Lord 
Monboddo. vol. LII, 8vo. 6s. Cadell. — Fune—4Go 


Language, the Englith, Spence’s grand Sep of. 12mo. 33. 
Saint, Newcallle. Fan.—+2 
Rictoric, the Philofophy of. By Dr. George Campbell Svo. 2 vol. 
tos. Cadell. May—396 
Speech, Etfay on the Melody and Meafure of. By: Mr. Steele. Fan.—33 





POLITICS AND PARTY. 


Advocate, the Conflitutional. Svo. 1s. Flexney. App. 
America, on the naval and military flrength, a letter to Lord George 
Germaine. Svo. 1s. Almon. — ~— 





American war, Confiderationson. S8vo. 1s. Becket. Feb.—170 
American Meafures, a further examination of the prefent. S8vo. 9s. 
Dilly, _— —— Feb.—170 
Amcrica avd Great- Britain, an Addrefs on the Subje& of the Conteft 
between. 3d. Wilkie. a — Fan.—8o 
America, Refledions on’ Government with refpe& to. Svo. 1s. Lewis. 
App.—529 

American Conteh, Refle@ions on. Svo. 1s. Bew. App.—531 
American War, lamented. A Sermon by Mr. Toulmin. 6d. Johnfon. 
App.— ib. 


American Politics, an Addrefs to the People of Great-Britain in ge- 
neral, onthe Prefent Crifis. Svo. 1s. 6d. Newbery. App.—ib. 
America, an Addrefs to the Genius of. By Mr. Wells. 1s. Dodifley. 
May—414 

America, an Enquiry whether or not the guilt of the civil war in, 
ought io be imputed to Great-Britain. 8vo. 1s. Donaldfon. 


March—246 
American Colonies, Remarks on the different Opinions relative to. 
Svo. 1s. Keartly — moe ee cas Fan. 





Arcrican Rebellion, a Letter to the Noble: nen and Gentlemen os 
addreffed his Majefty on the Subject of. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. Apr.—312 
American War, Refleclions on the Prefent State of. S8vo. 6d. Pay ne. 
April—315 
An Ejay on the King’s Friends. 1s. Alon. —— App —537 
Conti: santel Conaeela, “the Proceedings of. Svo. 3s. Almon. Feb.—170 
(ominor-Council, a Remonftrance with the Court of, on orm pre- 
fenting the freedom of the “e to Dr. Price. §vo. 18. April—32t 
Di. Price, aLetterto. Svo. . Williams. - App. 529 
Dr. Price's 
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Dr. Price's Effay on Civil Liberty, Curfory Obfervations on. §vo. 
6d. Carnan. — —_— — —- March—245 
Dr. Price, Remarks on his Obfervations on Civil Liberty. Svo. 
1s. 6d. Kearfly. = — — March—243 
Dr. Price, a Letter to the Reverend. 8vo. 6d. Evans. AMarch—240 
Evans, Mr. his Reply to Fletcher's Vindication of Wefley. 12mo. 6d. 
Dilly. a — —_ — App.—534 
Government-civil, an Effay. S8vo. 1s. Wheble. May—388 
Great-Britain and her Colonies, a Plan of Reconciliation between. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. — = — App.—532 
Great-Britain and America, an Addrefs to the People on the Conteft 
between. 8vo. 3d. Wilkie. — March—251 
Great-Britain, the Rights of, afferted againft the Claims of America. 
8vo. gs. Cadell. — _- — March 240 
Hartley Mr. David, his Speech in Parliament on the State of the 
Nation, &e. 4to. 1s. Almon. May—404 
Independency the Obje& of the American Congrefs. §vo. 1s. Ri- 
vington. — — — App.—532 
King’s Friends the, an Effay on. Svo. 1s. Almon. App.—537 
Liberty Civil, afferted. §8vo. gs. Wilkie. “= App.—53% 
Liberty, three Dialogues concerning. 8vo. 2s. Dodfley. May—337 
Liberty Civil, Dr. Price’s Obfervations on. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 
Feb.—142 

Moment the Critical. Svo. gs. Secker. — Feb.—170 
National Society, an Effay on the Origin. By Dr. Shebbeare iu 
anfwer to Dr. Price. 8vo. 3s. Bew. — Fune—481 
National Debt, National Income and National Expenditure. Lord 
Stair's Account of. Fol. 1s. Almon. March—250 
Nominal Freedom, Actual Slavery. ' 12mo. 9d. Wheble. Yune—4qq4 
Obedience the beft Charter. A Letter to Dr. Price. 8vo. 18. Od. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. — April—3 18 
Parliaments Seprennial, juftified. Svo. 1s. Wilkie. Fan.— 54 
Parliament, the honour of, and the juftice of the Nation vindicated, 
in reply to Dr. Price. 8vo. 18, Davis. --- March —243 
Peace, Serious and impartial obfervations on the. Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Rivington. --- --- App.—533 
Petticoat, the Hiftory of an old fringed one. 6d. Bew.  an.---S0 
Political Empiticifm, a Letter to Mr. Wefley. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 
April—3 1 

Profped a, of the Confequences of the Condué& of Great Britain to- 
wards America. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. --- --- App.532) 
-Revolution the Principles of the, vindicated in a Sermon. By Dr. 
Watfon. 4to. 1s. White. ane App.---533 
Sermons to the literally and fpiritually condemned. 12mo. gs. Dilly. 
App.---5,35 

Treaties of Alliance, Commerce, &c. a Collefion of, from the Re- 
volution in 1688 to the Prefent Time. @ vols. Svo. a — 
cb.— 370 

Vor. Ill. Ppp Wearch 
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Wealth of Nations, an Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of. By 
Dr. Smith. @ vols. 4to. 11. 16s. Cadell. March—178 
Wejley Mr. John, a vindication of. By Mr. Fletcher. 1gmo. 4d. 


Hawes. --- a App. ey 
Wefley Mr. John, Mr. Oliver’s Defence of. 12mo. ed. App.—ib. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Amucll a defcriptive poem. By J. Scott Efq. 4to. gs. Dilly. 
April—3 26 
Bankrupt the, a Comedy. By Mr. Foote. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 
Fune---452% 
Bard the, a Pindaric Poem. By Mr. Gray, tranflated into Latin. 
Feb.---15 
Bedlam a Ball, &c. a Poetical Medley. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. Benank 
Blackamgor wath'd White, the Airs and Choruffes in. 8vo. 6d. 


Corrall. ---- ---- Feb.---156 
Crucifixion the, a Poem: By T. L. O'Beirne. 4to. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 
App.---535 

Duelling a Poetical Eflay on. By C. P. Layard. 4to. 15, Rebbe. 
April---33.4 


Duelling a Poem, by Mr. 8. Hayes. 4to. 1s. Dodfley.  April---ib, 
Edwold and Ellen, an Heroic Ballad. By Mr. Thiltlethwaite. 4to. 


BS 6d. Murray. --- --- Fune---493 
Eleélion-Ball an, in Poetical Letters. By Mr. Anfty. Fol. 2s Dodiley, 
Fan.---70 

Epicene, or, The Silent Woman, a Comedy. By Colman. 8vo. : Is 
Becket. --- --- April---295 
Fpifile, the Heroic anfwered. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. April---3.33 
Epifile to Mrs. Miller, Inflitutrefs of ie Poetical Society at Bath- 
Eatton. 4to. 6d. Dodfley- ---- April---333 
were! my fine gentleman’s, or Lord C’s Advice to his Son verfified. 
Ato. 1s. Davis. one od Fune---493 
Exhibition ‘he, of Fancy; a Vifion, 4to. 1s. Kearfly. May---406 
Fvot-guards, the Tears of. 4to. 1s. aisle, May---411 
Foot-guards, an Anfwer to the tears of. 4to. 1s. Kearlly. 
May---412 

Garrick's Looking-Glafs, or the Art of Rifing on the Stage. 4to. 
gs. 6d. Evans. --- << Fune---442 

' Genius, the Breathings of. By Mifs Gilding. Svo. gs. 6d. Wilkie. 
Feb.---128 

Gray's Elegy, a Parody on. to. 1s. Wheble. March---236 


Hijjiory, Dr. Kearnay’s LeGtures on. 4to. gs. Gd. Murray. May---404 
Infancy a Poem. By Dr. Downman. 4to. Is. Kearfly. Fan. —f6g 
Legions, the Devoted. A Poem, addrefled to Lord G. Germaine. 
4to. 1s. Kearfly. wanes = April---3,33 
Liberty, the Predidion of. By Mr. Thiftlethwaite. 4to. gs. Williams. 
March---250 

. Mac 
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- hag = : or, The Town-Meeting. A Modern Epic Poem. 8vo. 
. Almon. --- --- App. —536 

Man of Quality a Farce. By Mr. Lee. §vo. 1s. Kearfly. page 
Melcombe Lord, his Poetical Epiftle to Lord Bute. 4to. 1s. Becket. 
; "heb. .-- 150 

‘eatherly, a Poem. By Mr. Maurice. to. gs. 6d. Kearfly. 

App.--- 

Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck on his aunty invented Patent cana ls38 
4to. 6d. Almon. --- -- May---385 
Ode for the year 1776. to. 1s. Almon. Feb.---15,4 
Odes by Richard Cumberland, Efq. 4to. 1s. Robfon. March—234 
Patent the, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Ridley. --- April—327 
Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. 8vo. Vol. LI. 4s. Dilly. 
an.— 26 

Poetical Legends. By the Author of the Cave of Morar. “% 2s. 6d. 
Donaldfon. APp.—535 
Phabe at Court; an Operetta of two Ads. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cox and 
Bigg. --- --- Feb.—y 59 
Prophecy Lord Chatham's, an Ode. to, 1s. Almon.” — May---411 
Prelude, an occafional one, by George Colman. S$vo. 6d. Becket. 
April---296 

Quixote, Don. A Mafical Entertainment. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 
« Fune---493 

Revolution, the, an,Epic Poem. By Charles Crawford, Efq. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Becket. --- --- May--. -407 
Shenflone, or the Force of Benevolence. 4to. gs. Newbery. 
May---406 
Sonnets. Ato. 1s. Snagg. --- App.---535 
State of Man here and hereafter. S8vo, gs. Pine, Briftol. ‘Fune---495 
Syrens the, a Mafk, Airs and Choruffes in. 4to. 6d. Becket. 
Feb.---160 
The Captive Freed, a Poetical Effay. 6d. Dilly. April---328 
The Whig, a Poem. 1s. 6d. Dixwell. -- Feb.---170 
The Spleen: or the Gffspring of Folly. A Lyri-Comi-Tragic Tale. 
4to. es. 6d. Bew. --- --- Fune---467 
Three Weeks after Marriage, 2 Comedy of Two A@s. By Mr. 
Murphy. §8vo. 1s. Kearfly. -— Funo---473 
Tie Spleen, or Iflington Spa. A Comic Piece. By George Colman. 
S8vo. 1s. Becket. — — Afnil---291 
The Runaway, a Comedy. 8vo. 1s 6d. Dodfley. March---237 
The Lufiad: or the Difcovery of India. An Epic Poem. | Ca- 
moens, tranflated from the Portugueze by Mickle. 4to. Is, 
Cadell. ae —: the nae 
Usgbrooke Park, a Poem. 4to. 2s. Robfon. — - My---410 
Valentine's Day: a Mufical Drama. Svo. 1s. Lowndes. March — 238 
Variety, a Tale for Married People. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. Feb.~—152 
Venifon, the Haunch of, an Epiftle to Lord Clare. By Dr. Goldfmith. 
4to. 18. Od. Kearily. _ - May—4o8 
Pppe NOVELS 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Buncle, John, jun. Gentleman. 1gmo. 3s. Johnfon. = May—345 
Coitage, a Week at.. A Tale. 8vo. 9s. Hawes, —  May—412 
G—— Countelfs of, her Life. Tranflated from Gellert. r2mo. ¢ vol. 





5s. Law. — — May—414 
Julia Benfon, or the Sufferings of Innocence. 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 
Goldfmith. mare. App.— 537 





Liberal Opinions. By Courtney Melmoth. vol. III. and 1V. 8vo. 
6s. Robinfon. _- May—377 
Loves, the, of Califlo and Emira, By John Seally. remo. 2s. 6d. 

















Becket. March—253 
Neville, Lady Anne, the Hiftory of. @ vol. 5s. Cadell. £eb.—199 
Queen, Memoirs of an Unfortunate one. igmo. 3s. Bew. 

-  April—330 
Young James, or the Sage and Atheift. By Voltaire. 8vo. 3s. Mur- 
ray. May—392 


MISCELLANIES. 


Advocate-general, Thoughts on the Appointment of fuch an Officer. 
4to. 2s. Bew. —. Fune—4g96 
Aimy, a Letter to the,Author of a Pamphlet concerning their Cloath- 
ing. 8vo. 1s. Bew. Fan.—So 
Bapii Minifter, Remarks on a Letter to. Svo. 6d. Robinfon. 











Fune—48Q 
Bath, the Water ufed on Diet at, an Effay on. By Dr. Falconer. 
8vo. 3s. Lowndes. —__--- -- April—284 


Paptift Minifter at Shrewfbury, a Letter to. Svo. --- April—326 
Boarding School for young Ladies, an Enquiry into the prefent State 

of. Svo. 1s. Whitaker. -- -- March—253 
Brother's Advice to his Sifters. 8vo. 3s. Wilkie. - Fan.—-43 
Catile, atreatife on, by Mr. Mills. Svo. 6s. Johnfon. May.—384 
Cicherfeld’s Letters, Mr. Huuter’s reflection on. vo. 4s. Cadell. 


Feb.—81 

Debior’s Pocket Guide. S8vo. gs. Richardfon and Urqhuart. 
March—2 26 

Difesfes Welt-Indies, praftical remarks on. Svo. gs. Newbery- 
gune—4g6 


Father's inflrudion to his children, by Dr. Percival. 1gmo. 2s- 6d. 
Johnfon. —_ April—331 
Hleatheni{m, reflefion on the growth of, among modern chrillians. 
Svo. 1s. Rivington. App.—529 
Gout, a polifcript to the fri@ures on, Svo. 6d. Newbery. March—253 
Heaiti, the oeconomy a tranflation of the {chool of Salernum— 











with additions. §vo. gs. 6d. Almon. April—332 
Inocrdaicon, general and partial thoughts on, by Baron Dimfdale. 
= May--404 
diteryt 


ovo. as. GU. Carnan. 
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Intereft tables, Mr. Griffin's on an improved plan. 8vo.. 5s. Carnan. 
April--285, 
‘Fohnfoniana, or a colletion of the bon-mots, &c. of Dr. Johnfon, | 
1gmo. 2s. Ridley. April--3. 29 
Jialy, Mrs. Miller’s letters from, defcribing the manners cuftoms, 
&e. of that country in 1770 and 1771. 3gvol. 8vo. 15s. Dilly. 
April--277 
King, Dr. William, his works. $8vo. 3 vols. 12s. Conant. 
April--258 
Letters from the Duchefs de Crui, on moral and entertaining fubjeéts, 
5 vol, 15s. Robfon. Fune--488 
Lord high fteward of England, an hiflorical differtation on his office. 
8vo. gs. Parker. Appendix--5,98 
Lott, Mr. Yeoman, his cafe. 12mo. April--28 5 
Monitor, a friendly, for rich and poor. 1s, Crowder. April—288 
Marvell Andrew, the works of, by Capt. Thompfon. 3 vol. 4to. 
3 1. 38. Cadell. _ May--373 
Medical Advice for the Army and Navy on the prefent American Ex- 
pedition. By Dr. Rowley. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. - App.—s37 
Middlefex, the County of, a Defcription of. 8vo. 3s. 6d, Snagg. 
Fan.—80 
Mifcellanies in Profe and Verle. 3s. Kearfly. - March—253 
Moment, a Matter of. 8vo. 6d. Corrall. May— 413 
Nobleman, a young, a Letter to, on his fetting outon his Travels. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Owen. | —— — Fan.—80 
Nugent, Capt. Nicholas, his Cafe. 1s. Almon, — App. —538 
Oxford, the Honour of the Univerfity of, defended. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
Kearfly. —_—_—— — June — 496 
Parmenas, a Reply. By the Author of a Letter to a Baptift Minifter. 
8vo. 6d. Robinfon. Fune—490 
Perreau Daniel, his folemn declaration. 1s, Evans. Fan. —8o 
Philofophical Empiricifm. By Dr. Prieftley. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 
an. — 
Poor-bill, Obfervations on the Bill in Parliament refpecting. a. Lbs 
Cadell. — Fan.—8o0 
Pope, Alexander, Efq. additions to his works. @ vols. 8vo. 6s. 
Baldwin. — —_— Fune— 417 
Precepior, the Polite. 12mo. 9s. Crowder, —- May — 414 
Printing, the Origin of. 8vo. 3s. Bowyer and Nichols. May—ib. 
Primitive Phyfic, Mr. Wefley’s ; Mr. Hawes’s Examination of. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. — —_ May—412 
Richardfon Enfign, his Appeal to the Officers of the Guards. 4to. 1s. 
Dodiley. ' -- oa App.—538 
Rudd, Mrs. her Letter to Lord Weymouth. 1s. Kearfly. March—253 
Societies for the benefit of widows and of age, letters relative to. 8vo. 
1s. Johnfon. — -- Fune—488 
Stage Coaches and Carrjages, an addrefs to Parliament to rate the prices 
of. 8vo. 1s. Bew. — — Fune—488 
Sub/cription 
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Subfcription, or Hiftorical Extra&s. 8vo. 9s 6d. Hay. Abp.— 534 
Trial of a Peer, the Ceremonial of. 4to. Is. Payne. App.—5 38 
Wefton, Mr. the Comedian, Memoiis of. 8yo. 1s. 6d. Bladon, 


Feb.—179 

Virtue, the Bloffoms of, a Series of Polite Letters. 95. 6d. Walters. 
Maych-—g 53 

Volcanos German, an account of. By Mr. Rafpe. 8yo. 35. 6d. 
Davis... wes cot 6 Jone—478 
Widows and Orphans of his Majefly’s Navy, the Cafe of, By Capt. 
Thompfon. $vo. 1s. Ridley. a April—3 39 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 











